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Author’s Preface 


T started to compile "Japanalb" over twenty years ago- In 
1937 an edition was published in Tokyo with the assistance 
of my friend Mr. Yoshlyukl Kagami. This is now out of print 
and the matrices and blocks were destroyed during the War. 

This enlarged, revised edition, was eornmenced In 1948, 
and although I am conscious of the fact that there are probably 
many errors of commission and of omission, yet I trust 
that St will prove a useful and concise guide to the ordlnafy 
and extraordinary happenings and things of everyday Japa¬ 
nese life; may assist the reader In his browsings Into Japanese 
history, literature, art and religion, will be a useful com¬ 
pendium for the visitor to this land, and perhaps serve as 
a reference in connection with the day to day reportings on 
Japan in the newspapers, magazines, and over the radio. 

Japanese write their surnames first i.e. Abe Taro-Mr, Tara 
Afcte, and the Japanese system has been generally followed 
excepting in such cases where the name Is more familiar 
as a given rather than a family name, as in the case of 
Hideyoshl—Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 

Many changes have taken place In recent years but where 
these have occured an effort has been made to provide a 
comparison between the old and the new systems. Generally 
speaking, although the visitor may. In the large cities, gain 
the impression of much Westernization, yet most of the old 


and charming customs have been preserved end scarcely e 
day passes without the celebration of some ancient festival, 
an age custom, or Buddhist or Shinto ceremony. 

In some instances where additional Information on sotne 
subfect has been thought advisable it Is dealt with under two 
headings I.e. Jcagamr and mirrors, TsnafiaO Festival, under 
Festivals, and 7'ana^Ca- 

Cross references have been given as far as possible to 
assist the reader artd In the Index all Japanese words have 
been given full accentuation. 

Many kind friends have assisted in this work to whom 
t owe a debt of gratitude. My friend Maior A.B, Miller, 
Indian Army (retired) has prepared the index and rendered 
much help In the proof-reading, and I have received much 
encouragement from Prof, Edmund Blunden, who has so kindly 
written a preface; Mr. Seihei Okuyama, my publisher, and 
Mr. Eisaburo Kusano, have been most helpful and encouraging 
In the preparation of this little work, and most of all am I 
indebted to my wife who has been my constant reference 
from the time it was commenced Irt 1934, 



fpnmiirflgaaaklt Kainakura 
June 10^ 


Pronunciation of Japanese 


In Japanese there is vtf^ tittle accent uid aU sylLabks afe 
prtmotuiced evenly. ConsGnentB written double are prenounced dauhle 
"njH.Nu"—a masuur, —^tortoisesbelL 

A resembleR tlie a ai in fathen bm ia ahorterF 
E lifce the ey in th^; but it is alwrter in a syllable terminaied 
by e con$jDnaDt, when t is llhe the t in pen, niei^ 

I as the i in nu^diinet but a IktJe shorter i in a syllable terminated 
by n consonant it is like the f In eln< pin. 

O as in shere, thougb a Uttle shorter ; in a syllable termlnaled by 
at consonant Jt is Like the o in en. 

U as m bush, put. 

Ai like the y of my. 

Ei like the ^ in may. 

Au like the enr in cow. 

Long and abort voweLs-Wn'-a street: A^pri^blrd. 

£XA TRIPLES 

Ahc Ahi. sake^^Jfc^ 

Efi-a neck band ; Ven-u nit of currency 
dty; CAia-a breed of dag 
Sbi^uw-present Japanese era; nnw-a gate 
f/gwjw-tbe bush warbler: gwt-conniry 
£krj-great 

Berinitii^UnLted Stales 
Anir-to buy. 

Japenohe word* nr# gisen full acccntuiillDU in the IndfiL 
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OUTLINE OF JAPANESE HISTORY 

EARLY FEfiJOD {660 6.C*— 70? A,D.) 


T he Japanese Empire, according to the or Record 

of Ancient Events, was founded in 660 B.C. In that year^ 
the hrst Bniperor jfiininu ascended the throne, ^ttii^ up his 
capit^ at Kashihara In Yamato, Central japan* The Em]kror 
jimmu was said to be the Hfth in descent from the Sun 
Goddess, Amaterasn Omikamip who is now wo^hipped at the 
Great Shrine of Is^. Prior to 660 B.C^ the history of Japan 
is shrouded in mystery. 

For a period of more than 1,100 years, i,e., from the ac¬ 
cession of the Emperor Junmu to the reign of the Enqperor 
Yuryaku, the Imperil House was ehiefij; occupied in the sub* 
jugation of certain regions not as yet within the realm of the 
Empire. Among these were the north-eastern regions, then 
peopled by the Ainu (Japanese aborigines), and the island of 
Kyushu, where the Knmaso tribe asserted independence. It 
was in this period that such heroic figures as Yamatotakeru- 
no-Mikoto and the Empress Jingu were most conspicuous. 

It was the Empress Jingu who conducted an ejcpedition to 
Korea and partly conquer^ it This conquest of Korea was 
important in that it opened up direct communication with that 
peninsula, whence w^as to come the civilLzabon of the Continent 
and Buddhism. 

During the reign of the Emperor Ojin in the third century 
AJ>., the King of KueJara, one of the kingdoms in Korean 
sent a tribute of books.—the Cbnfudan Atuiiicis and the One 
Thousaftd Charaeier^ With these books came a learned 

Korean and a Chinese scholar, both of whom both became 
instructors of young princes. Now, Japan had a means by 
which to put down in wriring her past history, songs and 
poems. At about this time China was in the throes of civil strife 
and there came over many refugees, bringing with them many 
arts such as writing^ sericulture, weaving, metal working, etc. 

In 552 A.D, in the reign of Emperor Kimmei^ the King of 
Kudara presented an Image of Buddha to the Imperial Court 
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Wg€tlier with books «xplaining Buddhist doctrine. The Em- 
peror was inclined to adopt the new teligion, but meeting op¬ 
position among his ministers, he gave the image to Soea his 
prime minister, with permission to worehip it by way of trial • 
howfiyCT, when a sickness ravaged the couptry, it was ccnsidered 
a pumshment for abandoning the native Gods for the worshio 
of the strange deity. Officials accordingly took the Buddhist 
image and cast it away. They also burnt the temple where 
the sacred image had been placed and worshipped 

Budd^n. however, finally acquired a firm footing in 
the coun^, due to the powerfui influence of the Empress 
Suiko and of the Crown Prince Umayado (572-621) better 
known by his posthumous title of Shotoku Taishi, The Prince 
was not only the first Japanese Buddhist saint, but was also 
^ patron of learning in its widest sense. 

^T inTyf f- laws, known as the 

^rixctes. which was issued in 
Hujlt many splendid tuples. Horyuji. near Nara, being 
one of them. Intercourse now having been established between 
japan and the continent, many craftsmen, skilled in archJtec- 
Panting, metal casting, embroidery, etc. were 
brought m from Korea. Consequently, the arts and literature 
^ddlf^" ^ profound stimulus from the spread of 


NARA P6RIOD (710—784) 


In 710, during the reign of the Empress Gemmyo a per¬ 
manent capita] was built at Nara for the firat time in iaol’ 
nese hi^ory. It had hitherto been the custom to change the 
with every new reign, there being but one 
or two exceptions to the rule. With the Mrmanent eaS a 
great jii^tus was given to the erection of large and^hand- 

f the world-famous 

coM^ctS (flflri-HfsH) and many beautiful pagodas were 


FUJiWAPtA PERIOD (784—1192) 


Emperor, Kwammu, who was an able and en¬ 
lightened ruler, removed the capital from Nara to Heiancho 
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the present Kyoto, During his he sent an expedition 

tinder liie renowned general, Tamuramaro a^nst the retelli- 
ous Ainu in the northern province of Mutsu* and succeed^ 
in completely subjugating them. 

The larger part of mia era is marked by the ascendancy of 
the Fujiwara family, and at one time it became the dominant 
governing force of the Empire Later, however^ it ceased to 
produce able men, while there appeared on the scene a very 
capable and ambitious sovereign, the Emperor Sbirakawa. He 
succeeded in curbing the power of the Fujiwaras and was 
the actual ruler of the country, not only during his reign 
(1073-1086)^ but alw for more than 40 years after he had abdicated 
and taken the title of Ho O. He "enlisted the services of the 
Taira and Minamoto clansmen, in order to coerce the Fujiwara 
on the one hand and to protect himself against the turbulent 
priest-soldiers of Mt. Hiei on the other. 

During the eras of llogen and Heiji (115&-1159)* Kyoto was 
the scene of frequent disturbances. These were caus^ by the 
several retired Emperors striving to regain power, and on the 
opposing sides were ranged the Taira and Minamoto clansmen. 
Out of these troubles there emerged Taira-no-Kiyomori, who 
was powerful enough to restore peace. In 1167 he became 
Dap dsijtn {Prime Minister) and was virtually the ruler of 
Japan. His sons and relatives filled all the important posts in 
the government 

Meanwhile, Minamoto-no-YoritomOp an heir to the Mina- 
moto family, who had been exiled to Izu by Kiyomori^ rose 
against the Taira. He was assisted by his two younger 
brothers, one of whom, Yoshitsune was a celebrated hero. After 
^veral encounters, the Taira's force was driven by YoshitsunCp 

from Ichi no tani near Kobe, and then from Yashima in 
Sanuki, and finally exterminated at Dan-no-ura (1185) where 
a fierce hand-to-hand fight took place. 


KAMAKtiRA SHOGUNATE AND HOJO REGENCY 
(1192—1338) 

With the practical annihilation of the TaLms, the reins of 
power fell into the hands of Yoritomo. In 1192, he beanie 
Sei-i-Taish^gHn or the Generalissimo of the Empire and es¬ 
tablished the Shi^gumfte Government at Kamakura. 

Yoritomo did not long enjoy hts authority, but died in 
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U99h when the real power of the GovemnieTit passed into the 
hands of his wife^? lamily, the liojo. 

Among the Hojo regents, there were several men of great 
ability^ such as Yasutoki and Tokiyori. The former was re^ 
gent from 1231 to 1242 and was a true friend of the fanners, 
while the latter practiced economy in hb administration and 
showed consideration for the people. 

In 1301, during the regency of Hojo Tokimune, an 
mense dotillap armed with catapults and other engines of de- 
strnetion new to Japan* sent by Kublaj Khan^ the Emperor of 
China^ invaded Kyushu, There ensued a terrible contest, the 
outcome of which was the total destruction of the enemy's 
fleet by what was considered a divinely-scnt hurricane, Kami- 
kaze. 

There followed a period of three or four dejcades vrithout 
any event of importance, up to the time of Takatoki (1316- 
1326h the last of the nine Hojo Regents, He revelled in 
luxuries, imposed heavy taxes, and was unjust in admiubtra- 
tion. Cries of discontent arose from aU quartern. The Em¬ 
peror _ Godalgo, who was an able and sagacious sovereign, 
conceived the idea of rKtoring the reality of administrative 
TOwer to the throne. The plan was discovered^ and the 
Emperor was exiled (1333) to uki island. 

The unfortunate fate of ihe Emperor called forth uprisings 
on ail sides, and two famous loyalists. Nitta Yoshisada and 
Kusunoki Masashige, with the aid of Ashikaga Tak^uji, suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting the restoration of the exiled Emperor. 
Yoshisada, moreover, led an army against Hojo at Kamakura 
and after a severe fight destroyed the very seat of the Sh0gurmt€ 
Government* 

But Takauji wanted to be the real ruler of the country 
and nebelJed against the Emperor. He was su pported by a 
large military faction and finally, at the battle of Mmatogawa 
(Kobe), overthrew the Imperial force, and MasashJge and his 
followers committed Harakiri^ 

The victorious Takauji was now in absolute power, and 
he set up an Impenal Prince as Emperor. In 1336 the Em- 
p^or Godalgo was once more driven out of Kyoto and found 
refuge m the mountains of Yoshino, where the struggle was 
kept up till 1^^, when the two rival courts were finally 
recoucl^. This period is known in history as M^n^ku Cha, 
or the South and North courts period. 
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ASHtKAGA PERIOD Cl33S-’!S73l 

On Takauu being appointed shogun, he established his 
government in Kyoto* Insten^ of Kato^kora. In the cour^ 
of the Ashikaga period there ruled in succession 16 shogtim. 
This period was full of disturbances, the period of peace 
bellie comparatively short. Many of the Ashikaga 5«ogMM. 
however, were men of refinement and encouraged the ine 

Shogtm Yoshimitsu. after his retirement from the office, built 
the famous gold pavilion, Kinkakuji, a monument to the pnde 
and glory of the Ashikaga period. Another shogun, Yoshi- 
masar who was the foremost Japanese dilettante, erected the 
silver pBvilion, Ginkakuii, which is stilt one of the sights oi 
Kyoto Its garden was laid out by 5oaini, one of the greatest 
masteis of landscape gardening and a famous tea-master 
Among the artists of this period were honcho. Iseashu, and 
Kano Masanobu. The Noh drama and Tea Ceremony developed 
remarkably under the fostering care of the shogttns. 

[n 1542 the Portuguese first canie to Japan, and intro¬ 
duced tobacco, firearms, and Christianity. 


ODA AND TOYOTOMI PERIOD (1573—U03) 

The last yeaina of the Ashikaga ShogttnBte were marked by 
civil strife, and the country was practically divided up ata^g 
the provincial rulers. We find among them several powerful 
lords such as Uesugi Kenshin in Eehigo, Takeda Shingen in 
Kai, llojo Ujimasa in Sagami, Imagawa Voghimoto m Mikawa. 
Mori Motonari in Suwo, etc. 

Out of this confusion Oda Nobuna^ja appeared on 
scene and conquered nearly all the chieftains who stood m his 
way around Kyoto and its vicinity. In 1573, Yoshiaks, thfi last 
of the Ashikaga Shosuns, was driven out of power. After 
this Nobnnaga was m a posttion to restore the iroubleo 
coirntry into order and discipline, but unforiunately he was 
assassinated by a rebellious general, Akocm Mttsunjde. 

The task left unfinished by Nobunaga was taken up by 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, one of his generals* who aven^ tlie 
death of blfi master by winning the battle of Ynmaiaki near 
Kyoto and destroying the treacherous Mitsuhide. 

Hideyoshi now became the foremost man in JapaUp and 
made short work of unifying the country. In I5a3 he built the 
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great castle of Chaka to strengthen himself in every way. He 
also Constructed at FushLmi near Kyoto, the famous Mansion 
of Pleasures, Jurakutei. 

But he was not satisfied^ and his energy found an outlet in 
a foreign campaign. In 1592 he began the invasion of Korea, 
the enterprisfip however^ being lnternjpte<i by his death Ln 159B. 


TOKUGAWA SHOGUN ATE (1603—1 a 67) 

Tokugawa leyasu now took up the rains of power. At 
the battle of Sekigahara (1600), he eliminated a large number 
of powerful opponents, and in the two sieges of Osaka Castle 
(1614 and 1615) HideyoshTs son and family were destroyed. 
In 1603 the Emperor Goyozel conferred upon leyasu the title 
of Set-t-Taisho^ti^ He made his capit^ at Yedo (Tokyo), 
then an unimportant iishing village, which he chose on 
account of the strategic advantageotitsposition. A complete 
system of feudalism was put into effect One third of the 
population and about one^quarter of the land were placed 
under the direct control of the ^hagun, the rest being divided 
among feudal lords, A firm foundation was thus laid for the 
Tokugawa S^iogiinat^, destined to remain in power untii the 
Kestomtion of the Empire in 1S66. 

Christianity, in the meantime, bad made considerable strides. 
When the third Shogun, lemitsu (1623‘“165lj discerned political 
intrigues and aggre^ive designs on Eastern lan^ in the mis¬ 
sionary propaganda, the preaching of Christianity was forbid¬ 
den. Furthermore, he strictly prohibited the building of large 
vessels and intercourse with foreigners, except for a few Dutch 
and Chinese, 

This isolation was not without its benehls. The long- 
continued peace fed to a great advance in arts and letters. 

Nationalism now entered the political arena. Great strides 
were gradually made in raplacing the Chinese with Japanese 
classics. But the nation was beginning to chafe under the 
rule. This was not so much due to any objection 
to the sh&gurf^ as It was to the ardent spirit of nationalism 
prevaleni. Everywhere nationalism and imperialism were pro¬ 
pagated. In keeping with that spirit; it was obvious that the 
return of power to the Emperor was inevitable. The senti¬ 
ment was unusually strong in Kyushu. 

Japan was not able to ramaln isolated much longer. Wes¬ 
tern nations were knocking at her door, and this resulted 
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in the opening of the country after a visit by Commodore 
Perry and his fleet in 1853. tn the following year, a comm^er^ 
cial treaty was signed with the United Stat-f^, This was im¬ 
mediately followed by treaties with other powers^ and thus 
the law of seclusion which had been imposed on ihe nation for 
over 2(Xi years was abolished. 

As a result of the rallying cries of Nationalists and Im. 
peiialists. the last Skogtin, Tokugawa YoshinobUp resigned 
the siwgutiate in 1967* and the supreme administrative author¬ 
ity was TestoTed to the Throne. Tokyo now became the capital 
of the Empire, 


MODERN JAPAN (1868— ) 

The Restoration having been accomplished^ the Emperor 
Meiii and his advisers &CK>n saw that Japan must assimitale 
modem ideas in order to take her rightful place among the 
Powers. It was imporiant that Japan should absorb aa mueb 
of Western civiliisation as possible. At the same time certain 
reforms were made. The Constitution was promulgated in 
I889p and the following year the first session of the imperial 
Diet was opened^ and civil and penal laws ivere codified. Rail¬ 
ways were built, harbours improved, finances placed on a slable 
footing, and a system of education established. 

in ISM, war broke out with China over the latter's claim 
to suscrainly over Korea. China asked for peace in 1395^ re^ 
cognizing the autonomy of Korea. She ceded to Japan the 
Island of Formosa, the Pescadores, and the Liaotung Peninsula 
Interference by Russia, France and Germany, led japan 
to abandon her claim to the Liaotung Peninsula, for which 
Russia sub^uently obtained a lease. Jo this lay the germ of 
the war with Russia which broke out in 1904, after lengthy 
negotiations for the withdrawal from Manchuria of Russian 
troops who were thought to be a menace to the independence 

of Korea. . . ^ j t . 

Japan was again victorious. Russia recogm^d Japans 
predominant influence in Korea, surrendered her rights under 
the LiaotuT^ lease, and ceded the southern half of Saghalien 
to Japan. Five years later* Japan annexed Korea to prevent 
the country from falling under hostile influence. 

In 1912 the great Emperor Meiji passed away amid the 
lamentatioiis of the people. He w^as a bmad-minded sovereign 
who always trusted his eminent statesmen, but kept them in 
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their plaM, It was durin| his brilliant reign that Japan, 
comparatively a small and insigniBcant country, rose to be one 
of the world's Powers. He was beloved by all, and in his 
honour the Meijl Shrine was erected at Yoyogi, Tokyo. 

He was succeeded by the Emperor Taisho 11912-1926), 
During his rei^, the World War broke out and Japan identi¬ 
fied herself with the cause of the allies, capturing Tsingtao 
and the German possessions in the South Pacific, The peace 
treaty of VersaUles gave Japan a mandate over the German 
South Pacific Islands. 

In 1923, the Crown Prince, Hirohito. undertook a trip to 
Europe for the purpose of study and also to exchange courtesies 
with the sovereigns of European countries. 

In September 1923 Tokyo and Yokohama were devastated 
by one of the severest earthquakes of modern times. 

In 1925, Japan acknowledged the independence of Man- 
choukuQ and concluded an agreement with her for the main¬ 
tenance of peace in that country. 

On Chrislmas Day 1926 the Emperor died and was given 
the posthumous title of his era, T<w/jo Tenm. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by the present Emperor Hirohito. who had been acting 
as Pnnee Regent until the death of his father. The new era 
was named Shotoa {BriUiant Peace). 

During the early years of the 5iiroivii era, Japan made re¬ 
markable strides in her export trade, although her imports 
always cxceeded_ exports, and indeed, was among the greatest 
export nati<^ right up until the outbreak of hostilitlGS with 
the United States and Great Britain and her Allies in Decern- 
L . Dut healthy trade was disturbed to some extent 

through the difficulties experienced on the maiutand of Asia 
which led to the outbreak of the Manchurian Incident in 1931 
and the attack on Shani^ai, and the destruction of the Chinese 
City of Chapel, m retalialiou for the Chinese boycott of Japa- 
anti-Japanese crusade of the Koumintang. 
In 1932, ^ new state of Manchukuo was proclaimed and the 
fo^er Emperor of China placed on the throne. The Power® 
refused to recognize the new state and this led to Japan's re¬ 
signation from the League of Nations in March 1933. 

In March 1933 Japanese and Manchukuo troops moved 
against hostile Chinese elements at Jehol. and after a short 
campaijm enten^ Changte. and then moved south beyond the 
Great Wall as far as Peking and Tientsin, which cities, how¬ 
ever, ttey did not enter, and finally Chinese representatives 
Signed an agreement concerning the maintenance of a demL* 


litaru£tid zone between the Great Wall and these two cities. 

At home this was a period of great political unrest ^ the 
fanners were experiencing difficiilE tim^, and there was the 
destructive typhoon of September 1^134, which caused cnomioiis 
damage in the Kansai. In August 1935 Lieut. GeueraJ Nag^ 
la^ Chief of the Board of Military Affairs of the General Staff 
was assassinated by a Lieut, Colonel Aizawa, a patriot who 
believed that the general was one of those endan|mng the 
welfare of the nation hy supporting corrupt poUticians and 
capitalists. In December of this year Japan gave notice to 
the United States of her intention to tennmate the Washington 
naval treaty, although a naval conference u'as held in London^ 
when japan proposed a common upper limit of armaments 
for alL This was not accepted, and Admiral Nagano withdrew 
froni! Oie conference. 

Oo February 26. 1936 detachments of the Imperial Guard, 
the First Infantry RcgiinenLand the Heavy Artillerv Regiment 
of Tokyo, suddenly attacked and murdered the Lord Privy 
Seal and former Premier, Admiral Saito. the Finance Minister 
Takabashi.and the Inspector General of Military Education; sen- 
nusly wounded the Grand Chamberlain, Admiral Suzuki, and 
seized the offices of the General Staff, the headquarters of the 
Tokyo Metropolitan Police Department, and parts of Tokyo 
centred around the imperial Palace. The mutineers were not 
supported by the Navy, most of the Army was against them 
and, after a few days, they surrendered in response to an Em- 
perial order. 

Admiral Oka da. the Premier, resigned and bis place was taken 
by Mr. Hirota, the Foreign Minister, and there ensued a pub- 
Vic outcry against the War Minister for allowing soldiers to 
interfere in politics. 

An important event of 1936 was the opening of the pr^^nt 
Imperial Diet Building, one of the most imposing in the world. 

In November 1936 Japan signed the Germ an-Japanese Pact 
directed against the activities of the Comintern. This was 
later extended to include Italy. 

Taxation and economic problems severely hampered the 
governments of this period and, in the election of 1937, the 
Social Mass part>^ Increased its seats in the Diet from ten to 
thirty-six members- 

In June 1937. Prince Fumimaro Konoe became Premier- 
In July of that year occurred the so-c^led '' China Incident" 
although it led to years of hostilities, and soon led to 
major operations mvolving Shanghai, Nanking, Canton^ and 
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the whole of Central China, as well as the Peking arei The 
China coast came under a Japanese blockade, the Japanese 
bitterly protesting against the supply of British arms to China, 
In 19^ Japan annexed the island or Hainan and sought the 
establishment of the East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere between 
Japanr Manchukuo and China, 

In Jannary 1939, Prince Konoe resigned and wm succeed¬ 
ed by Baron Hiranuma. 

In April 1939 Japan occupied the Spratley Islands; in June 
the "Tiptsin Affairoccurred over the refusal of the Britiah 
autbodties to hand over suspect Chinese terrorists, and there¬ 
after the Japanese instituted blockades of the British and French 
concessions. A border mcident occurred between the ^viet 
and Japanese forces known as the "Nomohan Affair” w^here 
serious lighting took place. 

Japan endeavoured at this stage to get Britain to abandon 
her pttP-Chiang Kai shek attitude and to recognise the I^ew Order 
in East Asia. But Britain showed little enthusiasm to co-operate 
and large scale anti-British demonstrations took place in Tokyo. 

In August 1939 the United States gave notice of her ter¬ 
mination of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation signed 
with Japan in 1911. 

In August, the Hiranuma Cabinet resigned in protest 
against the German^Soviet non-aggression Pact, signed on the 
23rd of that month. 

General Abe, former acting war minister became premier 
More fighting took place at Nomohan and, although the Japa¬ 
ns claimed heavy losses by the Soviet forces, it was later 
revealed that Japanese lo^es totalled no less than 18,000 in 
ten days. 

At the end of the year, Mr. Joseph Grew, the American 
Ambassador to Japan made a very candid speech in which 
he said the United States strongly resented certain of Japan's 
actions in China; and Wang Ching wei propos^ a Central 
Government of China to be supported by Japan. 

1940 opened with the reeignatioiip in January, g{ the Abe 
Cabinet, owing to general discontent and the loss of Army 
support, and was succeeded by the cabinet of Admiral Yonai. 
former navy minister. 

In Febmary the important city of Shizuoka was almost 
completely destroyed by fire. 

In March 1940, Wang Ching wei proclaimed the New 
National Cmvemment at Nanking to cooperate with Japan and 
oppose Chlang Kai-shek, and to this government, former Pre- 
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mier. General Abe, was despatched as ambassador with the 
rank of cabinet minister. 

In Julyj the Yonai Cabinet resigned and was succeeded by 
the second cabinet headed by Prince Konoe^ and with Mr. 
Matsuoka as foreign rainister^ relations between Japan and 
the United States and Britain deteriorated sharply. It was 
Mr. Matsuoka who recalled some forty Japanese diplomats 
from abroadp explaining that in order to re-organi?e the Foreign 
O^ce Lt was necessary to get rid of pro-British and pro- 
American diplomats. The ambassadors at Rome, London 

and Moscow were the only ones not recalled. 

On September 27thp Japan signed the Axis Agreement which 
recognised German and Italian leadership in Europe, and 
Japanese leadership in Asia^ to become opKerative if any nation 
jomed Britain or China; but it did not mean that Japan would 
enter the war, nor did it affect the relations of the three 
signatories with Ru^ia. 

On November 24th, Prince Kitnmochi Saionji, Cq.v.,) the last 
genro died in his 91st year, and possibly his death hastened 
japan's downfall, for he had always opposed the Interference 
ol Lhe military in politics and had always tried hard to improve 
Japanese relations with the democratic powers. 

In January 1^1, Mr. Matsuoha, the Foreign MiniRter an- 
nounced that Japan would dominate the Pacific Ocean in the 
cause of humanity and that if the United States did not re¬ 
cognize this right there was no hope for the continuance of 
friendly relations. 

In February 1941 Thailand made demands upon France, for 
certain border tciritory, whereupon Japan offered to mediate 
and the Vichy Government of France ceded certain territories 
to Thailand 

In April Mr, Matsuoka signed a five years neutrality pact 
with Soviet Russia. 

In June, Japan demanded from the Dutch East Indies sup¬ 
plies of all their products she needed in her enterprlaSp but the 
Dutch refused and rejected Inclusion in the Co-prosperity Sphere. 

In October the cabinet reigned and General Tojo 
became Premier, He immediately announced his intention of 
trying to improve relations with friendly powers and perfect¬ 
ing internal defence. In November the Foreign Office sent 
Mr, Kurusu, former ambassador to Berlin, to assbt Admiral 
Nomura at Washington and they proposed to the United States 
that Japanese troops would be withdrawn from the South of 
tndo-Chma to the North, if America would resume normal 
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trade relations and especiall^^ the supply of oil. The United 
States replied that trade relations could be resumed, but only 
if j^aa would a^ee to withdraw her troops from all China. 

On December B, President Eoo&evdt sent a message to 
the Emperor in a final effort to prevent hostiHtje$. 

On December 7th Japan attacked Pear! Harbour, Hongkong, 
and Manilla without warning, and announced a ^tate of war 
wiih the United States and Great Britain^ 

This was the beginning of the downfall of a nation w^hich 
had dumbfounded the entire world by her rapid progress since 
she opened her doors in 1354 after such a long seclusion. 
The attack on Peart Harbour has been termed one of the 
greatest blimders of all time. 

It is almost certain the Einperor did not approve of the 
attack on Pearl Harbour, The military' were in complete com. 
mand X and It is indeed not hard to see the reason for the 
present general opposition of the Japanese people towards the 
creation of another such military machine. 

But despite the many problems which confront her, Japan's 
natural resilent character will, it is certain, enable her to 
weather the storm and strife of economic and political crises 
and regain her pc^iUon as a welhrespected member of the 
community of free nations. 
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ABE-NO-HIRAFU waa om of 
The most ncitad gecenila pf ancient 
lime who, during the reign of ihe 
Empress SsimeE i655r6611| was 
Goi^crnor-General of Koshi Kin$h\ 
was the taame of that i^art of Japan 
eTnbTnccd to-duy iht prefectures 
ot Vamagata, Niigata and Akita. 
It was Abe-nchHirafu who led an 
e^cpeditipii tu Ifae extreme north 
against the Airta who we ne a. source 
of so much trouble at the Time. 
After defeatiiig tlienip he crossed 
the TsugHrii Straitii to the island 
of Eao Cpresent Hol^kaido} where 
he was again successful, jo his 
campaign, compteCety routing the 
E;:i:d Aijiii and establishing a Gov^ 
ernment Olhee at Shirlbcahi. For 
his meritorious servicca to the 
Empire he was made Dainagonp a 
CouncUlor of State. 

ADAMS, WILLIAM Eng. 
landp First Relations with) 

AGE CUSTOMS Owing to rapid 
modernization, many of the quaint 
old customs of Japan are fast MU 
ing into disuse: however^ there are 
still many people who practise 
Some of them. 

On the seventh day after the 
birth of a child, a feast known as 
the 0*shkkiya Is given to relatiotLS 
and friends to celebrate the happy 
event. The child is registered at 
the ci^ or town office directly 
after birth as being a member ol 


its particular family^ but the htst 
oame is not announced to friends 
until the Miyant^iri, or the first 
shrine visiting. This takes place 
thirty-two days after birth in the 
rase of a boy and thirty-three 
days in that of n giri The first 
shrine visit ia most important, for 
the child must pay its respects to 
the Crod^, having becoo^ one of 
their childreiu The mother never 
accompanies the baby lo the shrine 
On fhi$; occasion, as according to 
the old Shinto belief ^he is re¬ 
garded as being unclean and may 
ool enter the shrine precincts. One 
hundred and twenty days after the 
birth of the cbiJdp n festival which 
±B called A'liicpuK is celebmted- 
The child ia tben given a ^in of 
rice* which ts a symbol of its first 
feast. 

On the child's first birthday^ 
which in Japan is reckoned the 
second (because the child ia con¬ 
sidered to be one year old at birth} 
Tanjomoehi, a kind of rice tmke is 
$oincti cues served. This is brought 
from the home of rhe moiher^s 
parents^ Annually on March 3rd, 
HmamoisuTt is celebmied, which 
ii a festival for gifb. On that day 
chiJdten'9 dolls are specially dis¬ 
played in the homep and games 
playedn stories told and a feast 
given. On May Sth Tango.myS^kki^ 
ia eelebrated. This is the festlvaf 
for boys. (Now Childrens Eiay.J 

On attaining the age of five a 


boy c^^cbrales whut i& koown aB 
ffakaiKogit Dr Htikamif wcariti^ 
day, wbtifi be doni a sJcirt-likc 
garment (See Dress) for the hrat 
time and is considered to have 
then left babyhood behind him. A 
ifirl. however^ does not pass Irom 
baby days until she is aeven^ when 
she bcRiD^ to Wear s sash. This 
ia caLtad ObifokL Qn the 15th of 
November of each year b cele- 
hrated (shrine visitiogi 

called ShicibigoAfn. This is for beys 
of hye years old, girls of seven 
and babies of three of either sex. 
All parents hai-nns children nf 
thc^ ages take them to the shrines 
to pay homage to the Gods and 
pray lor health and happiness. 

A boy reathes adolescence at the 
age of thirteen, when he is allowed 
to visit the shrine nnaocoTnpaflit?d. 
In feudal times the most im|Kntant 
event for the son of a soTnann 
was Crnipu^u when he reached 
the age of fifteen and was con¬ 
sidered to have become a man. 
It was on this occasion that he 
was first allowed to arTange his 
hair in Kmurai style fiee Hair- 
dressing! to buckle on two swords 
and to be presented to the lord 
of his father. Thus he boomie a 
rnan and a warrior at the Bome 
time- The Matsushimada or “First 
flair Arrangittg” ceremony for girls 
who reach the age of sixleen ia 
to^y only celebrated In conotiv 
districts. At this time the girl is 
considered to have entered womans 
hood and the tucks which are 
always put in the dothes of the 
young are taken out. Nineteen is 
said !□ be a very' unlucky s^ for 
young women, and early In the 
morning of the New Year when 
that age is attained^ all young 
girls pay a vliit to twelve shrines 
and ssk the btes^ng of the Gods 
during the critical year which is 
to follawr 


A matter of forty years must 
elapse before the next age cele¬ 
bration- This is Honhrj^eiri which 
occurs at rixty^one when n man 
is said to have enlered second 
childhood. On this day he is pre¬ 
sented by his fiaiifl nnd daughters 
vrith red clothes which Include a 
hood, and saodats (Zart\ He also 
goes With all his relations to visit 
the shrine to thank the Gods for 
sparing him to celebrate the happy 
day. From this day on the old 
minwmfi considered lo hav-e become 
a child once m ore, and was released 
from all household responsibilities. 
This was the most important extent 
in old age, though there are three 
more which are celebrated: Koki 
at seventy, Kiju^ seventy-seven, and 
BtiJiK eighty-eight. Happ>^ indeed 
is the man who has attained all 
these lucky ages. 

In Japan, birthdays are only cele¬ 
brated by children up to the age 
of about three, as Japanese people 
consider that with the advent of 
each New Year they Isecome older 
and pass on to a new age and 
celebrate their birthdays together 
usually after midnight of the3lsu 
Decpcmbcr. Thio is called TasHi- 
fori, or receiving agCi 

AGNf DfiVA [a the Buddhist 
Divinity of Fire and one of the 
Twelve Deva Kingo. 

AGRICULTURE FarminK has at 

ways been a major ocicupation of 
the Japans people, their chief 
activity being the cultivation of 
rice which IS their staple diet. In 
feudal days the farmer ranked next 
to the samurai and above trades¬ 
people. Although larmiog has tg 
some extent lust its importance in 
relation to other industrits the 
greater proportion of the popula¬ 
tion is atin engaged tn agricultural 
purauitSL 
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P^tintiTig Tice-^eediin^E 

JlJc« m grown on any upland or 
lowland which at all amenable 
to irrigation. Visitors from abmad 
always marvel at the Japaneae 
method of terracing hills for 
rice cultivation. Japan ranks third 
among rice producing cotintrica; 
nevertheless^ it does not grow 
sufbeient iiiuantilies to feed its 
populace. It is »id that in quality 
Japanese rice is for supccior to 
any other. 

Rice is planted m ihe month of 
May, or rather it li transplanted 
from a water-covered bed where 
it liad been sown some six weeks 
earlier, ft is at this time that 
one may sec the country- side at 
it^ btimestr when men and women, 
young and old, are to be seen 
wading Ln about six inebea of 
mud and water, planting the 
precious young shoots The rice 
grows in water up to three weeks 
before harveatingp when the water 
is drawn off through an elabo- 
TUte system of canals and ditches^ 
Harvest time Is a season of great 
activity and rejoicing, especiaUy if 
the crop is good It £s cut with 
a sickle and husked and dcaned 
either by the fermef himself or 
at the public rice-mill- it is csti^ 
maled that the annual consump¬ 
tion of rice is hve busheb per 
head and of rscem; yean$ the annual 
production has been in the region 
of 3O5|0W,0D0 busbelsr 


Other cereals grown are barley,, 
wheat rye, oats, the Boy-bean 
if/)bi/ir} used chiefly for makioj^ 
sauce, and a small bean f Aa^i i- 
Tea comes next to rice in im- 
portauce of cuJtivalfoP. The most 
celebrated tea districts of Japan 
are- the Uji district near Kyoto* 
and the prefectures of Shixuoka 
and Kagoshima; Shiauoka^ however* 
produces the greatest quandiy. The 
tea bush grows from three to six 
I«t high. Whefl the tender young 
leaves are picked they are first 
ateamed for about one minute over 
boiling water; they are then djrted 
in another basket over a gpecially 
constructed owen. When they are 
half dried they are rolled by hand 
or machine to bring out the delicate 
flavor, and then flred in a ffnishlng 
oven until thoroughly dry. Japa¬ 
nese tea is mostly of the green 
variety, which is said to contain 
more health gtving vitamins than 
the black. Greoit tea of the finest, 
quality, called Gyokun?, is made 
from the teoderesl leaves of oM 
shrubs. These leaves are made 
into Seneha whkh Is prepared by 
pouring lukewarm wntet over 
leaves placed in a small tea-pot, 
the tea thua brewed being served 
in dainty cups and juBf i^pped so 
that the delicate flavor may be 
thoroughly enjoyed. Hikkha^ or 
powdered it the kind 

used in the tea ceremony (see 
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Jiifuinese tM my at nev^r 
be prtpired with boiUrt^ water. 
The filler the grade of te^a the les¬ 
ser the heal of water required. 
The cheapest grade of Japanese 
tea ia called Bifnchi which has a 
brown $Jiadt k liaa a rather 
pleasant tonsted flavour, the leaves 
being fired longer than tho» of 
the green variety. Boding water 
may be used for making 

Tea is principally esrported to 
th^ US.A., Moroei:o, Algeriap and 
other African countries. A great 
deal of black lea is now produced 
in ^iznoka. 

Vcgeiabtn Another branch of 
farming ia the raising of vegetables, 
such as sweet potatoes, fad Ian 
com ordinary Irish potatoes, cab. 
bages, radishes, turnips, peas^beana, 
carrots, cucumbers egg.plant, on- 
fons variuuJs leeks etc. 

TobBceo Was first introduced 
into Japan by Portuguese iTadera 
in the latter half of the Ifith 
century. The first seeds were 
brought fnom the Philippine Is^ 
laudsiv and were planted os an 
experiment in Kyushu. Smoking 
soon becainn a popular habit among 
the pt^le, and at one time, the 
authorities forbade the use of 
tobaecOn Tbnlay it is cultivated 
extensively fhrout^hout the country. 
Japanese tobacco la very finety cut^ 
beJne chiefly used in the Japanese 
pipe or Kisent, which has a small 
bowl about as big as a thimhie. 
The tobacco industry of Japan Is 
controlled by a Government mon. 
opoly. 

Frutl famxliix is now making 
HTcat headway^ The principal fruits 
icruwn are orang^ of the mandarin 
type great quantities of which are 
exported to the U^Su^,, and Great 
Britain^ pears, appleo, grapes, per- 
sifTiinons, figs, stTawberriea^ lemons, 
apricots^ peaches^ etc. eSce Flora) 


Stock rarenluf; is atm in its 
infanE!^', The Japaneac did not as 
a rule eat the flesh of animals, 
such practice being contrary lo 
the teachings of ,^«ifow?w and 
Buddhism^ It was not un|J] the 
advent ol the Restoration, that 
meat became popular. To-day most 
Japanese eai meat, allhoygh they 
consume more fish. The shonage 
ut suitable pasture lands han 
been a hindrance to the progress 
of stock farming. Cattle are 
now being rais^ to various 
parts of the country^ chiefly in 
Jfokkaldo. 

Dol^' fartnJng ia being carried 
Cm wBib great success, Japanese 
butter, che«»g Uunod milk and 
other dajf>^ products are even ex¬ 
ported. (See Fauna*! 

AIKU Theae hairy Aryan fea¬ 
tured people arc opw almost ex¬ 
tinct, most of them living to-day 
in their own separate communities 
in Tfokkatdo,, Japan's oorthem 
island, in the Kurile Isles, and in 
some parts of Saghaiicn. They 
number in all sonw ]S,WQ, but 
there is evidence to prove that at 
one lime they peopled the entire 
archipc^gO< In features they are 
not uuli ke the HebrewSi and some 
anthropologists claim that they 
are one of the "Last Tribes of 
fsraef 

The Amu are called Emiski or 
kxojln in historical records^ 
being the ancient naine fur Hokkai¬ 
do, For many years they gave the 
Japanese n great deal of trouble 
and campaigns against them are 
fi^uently mentioned in the early 
history of the Japanifse Empire. 

■ The Ainu are dying out very 
fast, due perhaps to their custom 
of intermarria^ They are well 
cared for by the auLhorttiea and 
are to-day a peaceful, primitive 


pcoplt havinjf endrdy difTercfit 
custoidfi, language, aifd religion 
from those of the Japanese, 

Their main eecnpations are fiah- 
ing and fanning. There h an 
interesting vtllsge at Shlraol, 
in Hokkaida, which is visited an- 
niiaJly by thousands of Japanese 
and foreijcners, where these primi¬ 
tive people may be seen in their 
native surroundings. 

AIR TRANSPORTATfON—To^ 
kyo's IntematiorLal Airport is one 
of the busiest in the world and is 
situated at Haneda, on Tokyo Bayp 
some twenty tninutes by car from 
the centre of the mntropcilEs. The 
new airport terminal completed 
early in the summer of is well 
equipped for handJing dufflcsiiCp a^ 
well as the constant flow of inter- 
nationaJ traffic, and in its appoint¬ 
ments compares with the world's 
finest. 

The largest Japanese air line ia 
JAL-Japno Air LineSi which now 
maintains re|mlar services to 
Hawaii^ the U.SwA., Hongkong, and 
^uth America, as well ns to the 
principal dties in Japam To-day 
the people of Japan are keenly in¬ 
terested in air travel and it ia no 
longer the novelty it waa ju^t a 
tew ynnra ago. Hther internal air 
lines are japan Helicopter and 
Aeroplane Transportatioiii Co., Ltd.^ 
and Far East Aviation Co. 

The world's greatest airlines 
serve Tokyo^ indudiiigBritt&h Over¬ 
seas Airways Corporation, North 
West Airiines^ Pan-Amerkan, Civil 
Air Transport. KLM, TWA. 

Air France, Thai Airways,, Canada 
ian Pacibc, Air Tndb Entema clonal, 
Qantaa, eta 

AIZFNMYO-O The God of Love 
who Is also one oE the Twelve 
Deva Kings, 


AKAHnrO One of the abc cele¬ 
brated poets who lived in the Bth 
century. His tiilL name 1^ Vama^ 
be-no'Akahito. 

AKO RONIM i^Chiulimsztra 
and the Forty-Seven h^snin} 

AIOJTAGAWA RYUNOSUKE 
A Japanese author who 
showed great promise und was 
one of the mwt popular writers 
pf his time. .A graduate of the 
Imperial University cf Tokyo, in 
English literature, he was much 
influenced by the fine writings of 
Nahume St^ki under whom he 
studied for some time. His mo^ 
famous hooka are! (Old Man j; 

Talea Giroic£qii« and Curious, trans- 
laced into Enghsh by Oknn W. 
Shaw; and Hana i Nose). 

He committed suicide in 1927. 
cuEting short what would un- 
doubEedly have been a briJUant 
career. 

The Akutagawa Fris:^ for litera¬ 
ture is awared annually for what 
to judged the finest Japanese liter¬ 
ary work of the year. Among those 
who have won this prize in recent 
years are A$hihei Hino, TatsuaO 
Ishikawa, Kaeuo Ozaki^ Ctsshu 
Wakayama, Misa Tsuneko Naka- 
sato, aod Miss Shigeko Yukt 

AMATERASH OMIKAMt The 
Sun Goddess and the Artcestral 
IXvinity of the [mperial Family. 
She Is said to have been boim of 
luinagi, the crfiative di-vioity of 
Japan. The Grand Shrine of Is* 
k dedicated to her. (Sec SAin/o) 

A>AE-NO-MINAKAKUSHI The 
God who stood in the center of 
the world befort creatiom In the 
an early history, he ig 
named Kunitokotacly-no-Mikoto. 
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He 3iii4btcii tb^ ancesitar 
of the creativie pair Inuin^Ei and 
[eojuielI. 

AMERICA, FIRST HEUT10N5 
WITH When Califertilii becaitie 
part nf the United States the Gqy- 
vernnient Loaked towan! the 
fcir trade. TbiA wa^ undoubtedly 
the maitt reawn (or the oiisatan 
which Was sent to Japan ynder 
C^mtni^ore Per^ in 18S3. Amcrii- 
enn ^hipe had visited Jbpah before 
this time. Whalers were occasion^ 
Bl)y driven nsborv upon the Japa¬ 
nese cda5& and their crews thrown 
into prison by the authorities tn 
IS4!^ the Amencan ship ^Proble'* 
went to Japan in order to for 
the release of seventeen seamen 
who had bcon imprisoned ther& 
Tn spite of meeting with a hostile 
rei:eplnon at Nagasaki, the Ameri- 
enn commander was $o firm in 
his demands that the ^amen were 
finally turned over to him; 

Commodore Perry sailed Jrom 
Norfolk, Va^ In 1B52. In July iaS3 
his H]uidron of twelve vessels 
aneboned off Uraga, at the entrance 
of Tokyo Bay, The Japanese had 
expect^ them through information 
received from the DulcdL, But they 
hsd not expected to see vessels 
which belched forth smoke and 
fire, and moTeover, they had ex¬ 
pected that the Americans would 
cutne to Nagasaki^ where they had 
always been accuseomed to deal 
with the Dutch, The Japanese 
ordered Ferry to leave Uraga im¬ 
mediately and to proceed to Naga- 
makL This he promptly refused to 
do, »yiftg that he had come on 
a mission beaxing a letter from 
the Fresidcot of the United States 
to the Emperor ol Japan, and that 
he would ntA defiver the letter 
except to a pereon of proper rank. 
The Japanese soon perceived that 
Perry was determined in hia de- 


jnafids and accordingly the letter 
was accepted by messengerB dis- 
patched by the Shogun and carried; 
up to Yedo. Perry, realiains that 
he would have to wait soiOe time 
for an answer sailed away, leaving 
word that he would return for the 
reply in sbe months- 

He relumed in January' 1854 and 
anchored off what is now the port 
of VokohaiUBv The Emuemr bad 
been infontied in the capUal, which 
wai; them Kyoto, of Perry's iftLseion, 
and Ebe court and people were 
much perplexed over the matter. 
After waiting sev^end days listening 
to the Japanese demands and dis- 
cussng the treaty proposed in the 
Preftideiit's Setter, Perry told the 
atiihonties that if they did not 
«oon agree to meet him at a suita¬ 
ble spot on the $hore to talk the 
matter over, he would sail his 
squadron right up to the city of 
Yedo. At last they agreed to meet 
him on Yokohama beach, then 
called Kanagawa- On the morning 
of March Sth, 1854 Perry, attended 
by hi$ ulficerB, marines and aailors 
numbering atwut three hundred, 
went on ahore, where be was re¬ 
ceived at a fipectal **Trealy House', 
hurriedly erected for the occasion 
He was welcomed with great 
courtesy, and after several days 
of discuaaion a treaty was finally 
concluded which gave Americnos 
free access to two porta, where 
the AmeriEron Government might 
also establish consulntei. The Erst 
port agreed upon was Shimoda, a 
dedsion as to the second being 
pcstponed- 

The first American Consul to be 
sent to Japan was Townsend Hams, 
who, accompanied by a Duti;di in¬ 
terpreter named Heueken, arrived 
at ^blniEida In August, 1856. He 
had a most trying time during 
tbe fim years ^ Idj office, being 
tiaiupercd all Uic while by officials^ 
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wh&, hit was mnvtucfd. were trying' 
to prevent Etie treaty' imm be¬ 
coming e(fective. 

The majority of the powerful 
ditimyo were bitterly opposed to 
the treaty and were aojiry over 
the Country being opened to foreign 
trade and intercourse. 

Harris had been entrusted with 
a letter from the President of the 
United States to the ruler of Japan 
nnd hr had been ordered to deliver 
this letter in person, for many 
months he was nut allow^ed to go 
up to Yedo to fulfil hia errand, 
buc at last the Japanese agreed to 
hiii demand^ and with a. great 
retinue, and Tiding in a palanquin 
he ^et forth fnoni Sbimoda on 
November 23rd, ISST, 

The Sfio^n Tokugawa lemochi 
received him with every courtesy, 
and he was the first foreign re¬ 
presentative to be received with 
ihe rights of emba^ fully te- 
cogniz^. But his visit to Yedo 
was not witbciut danger^ for many 
conspirstdes were nfiMt to assassJ- 
nnte him, and two men were thrown 
into prison for attempting hh life, 
Uc hud u long audience with the 
Shogun and pointed out the d^im^ 
biLlty of Japan Dpening her doofa 
to the world, nnd further, of a 
more indusEve treaty than that 
made with Perry- 

A her having consullcd various 
daimyo, the 14th Shogun madt^ * 
new treaty with Harris which 
opened additional ports to Ameri¬ 
can trade: namely Kanagawni Yoko¬ 
hamaj, Hyogo (Kohei and Naga¬ 
saki. This treaty also provided 
for the residence of American 
citkens at such treaty ports, ar¬ 
ranged the exchan^ of American 
money, oilowed religious freedom 
itnd the right of Japan to build 
ships In the United States, and the 
mediatjoiL of the United Stoien in 
diFputcs between Japan, and Euro¬ 


pean, powers. It was signed on 
July 20th, 185S but did not take 
cfTect ontfl July 4th, 135S^. The 
result of the treaty wtis to divide 
the country into two rtval facUoni; 
the one was the Skogun^s party* 
fricniUily disposed towards the 
foreigners, and the other^ the Im^ 
periatist party which held that the 
Shogun had betrayed his country 
to the barbarians. The Shogun, 
although not loving the foreigners, 
renli^e^ that Japao could nu longer 
remain isolated but had to enter 
Into treaties with foreign nations. 
Soon after^ other treaties were con^ 
eluded with Great Britain, France, 
Russia, and Hnllatid. 

Shortly after this the Shogun 
became ill and T^rd H of Hlkone 
was appointed Prime Minis¬ 

ter in the Tokugawa Government:, 
l^rd li wan one of those who were 
in favor of intercouree with foreign 
nations: he realizisd Japan's back¬ 
wardness and was all in favor 
of moderoixaliou. The opposing 
party headed by the Lord of Mito 
disliked the treaties and demanded 
that the foreigners should he ex-^ 
pellcd. 

On March 2Srd, ld€0 whilst on 
his way to the Shagun^s coatle in 
Yedo, li Kamon was set upon by 
armed tnea and sloin^ his head be¬ 
ing cut off and sent to Mito where 
it was exhibited to the public^ The 
Lord of Mito's retainers had per¬ 
petrated the deed and they jpve 
theinaidves up to the authorities, 
^ving as their excuse lii^t li 
Kamon had opened the country 
to the forei^ens contrary to the 
will of the Emperor. Great anti- 
foreign feeling sprend all over the 
bind and In 1831 the secretary of 
Towtkdend Harris was murdered. 
In July of the same year the British 
Legation was attacked by 
two En^LBhmcn were wounded, 
and several members of the guard 
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tdtSed. The GovemmMt was oUrm- 
ed and humiliated by these attacka 
up*u lureignens^ apdl was fearful 
lest the foreran powers should be 
pravuked ioio war. So had did 
the aitmitien become during this 
year that all turefgneiB reraoved 
troro Yedo |q VokuhaTna* returning 
only when they were a^ured of 
adequate pratectiouH 

In the loliowinf;; year an eenhassy 
wa^ pent from Japan to the U.SuA. 
and Europex its mission being to 
request the postponeitient of the 
dates (or opening of the ports of 
Hyogo and Kas^^ka. In this they 
were successful and they returned 
to Japan to cniaghten tbeir people 
about foreigners in generaL In 
the MOie yearp an Englishman 
named Richardson was set upon 
and killed hy retsinera of the iird 
of Sac3u.ui!i whilst riding with 
friends near Yokohama. They 
argued that he had not paid proper 
resp^ to their lord who was 
passing at the rime. 

The Briliah a m mediately de¬ 
manded punishment of the olfend- 
ers and indemnities from the 
gtifiai^ and the Lord of Satsuma. 
When the Latter failed to accede 
to these demands a British squad¬ 
ron was dispatched to Kagoshima, 
which port it bombanfed until the 
city was almost reduced to ashes. 

The Shogun was having a most 
trying time^ f&r he was hams^ 
not only by the fcareigners, but by 
the d^imyo of the south and souths 
wesL In hWA the Daimyo efChfr 
ehu^ who had purchased modern 
firearms and had planted his guns 
upon the heights of the Shimono- 
seki Strait^ opened fire repeatedly 
UMQ focreign merchantmen, the 
Snogun being powerless ta prevent 
bis iiction. 

Ln September of the anme year 
the aUiM jwwers unjlred, and with 
a fleet of some seventeen vessels 


brought the Lord of Choshu to 
terms. Tho foreign powsm de- 
luauded an indemnity of some 
th^e million dollaiSi which was 
paid. In IS73, America magani- 
mously returned her share of the 
indemuity. International complica¬ 
tions became critical owing to the 
decision of the foreign powers to 
recognlie only the Emperor as the 
bead of the State, and their con¬ 
sequent insistence that the Em¬ 
peror should ratify the treaties 
they had made with the Shogun. 
This the Emperor did In 1865. 
the act greatly strengthening the 
power of the Impezi^iBts aj^ainst 
the followem of the Shogunatr, 

Soon afterwards the Shogun died, 
and the Emperor Komei parsed 
away in 1667. The new ^ogun, 
YashLnohu^ perceived that the 
power of the Tok^awas was on 
the wane, and being advised by 
the Prince of Tosa resigned 
in favour of the Emperor. His 
resignation was iuimediatly ac¬ 
cepted, though it was stipulated 
that he should continue temporary 
admidistration of the GovemmenL 
However* so powerful biid the 
Supporters of the Emperor become 
Bt that time that the Tokugawa 
followers persuaded the 
into preparation for war. The 
Imperialiet forces were^ however, 
prepared for the Tokusawa attack, 
and at Eushimin near Kyoto, the 
followers of Voehinobu were de¬ 
feated. 

The OK-Shogun Hed to Osaka 
and then to Yedo, where he 
Anally surrendered and mriTud. 
His followefv kept up the combat 
with the Government and fierce 
battles were fought nt tJean io 
Yedo, at Wakamatsu, and in Hok¬ 
kaido. The Tokugawas after two 
hundred and sixty-five yearn of 
virtual rule had outtived thetr 
usefulness and tbdr power went to 
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the Emperor, who as the righlful 
mlei- of tbe Und, onu again 
enjoyed tufi juat righle. 

The year of the Keatoration, 1665, 
marked the beginning of the new 
era^ Meiji, which proved to be a 
period of progress so rapid that it 
has been unequalled in tne history 
of the world. Japan owes much 
to Perry and Townsend Eiarris, a 
fact whkh many Europeans are 
liable to ignore: but the Japanese 
people appreciate these two tticn 
who opened their eyes, and a 
festivnl commemomling PeiTSr^s 
arrival and called the "Blnck Ship 
FeEtJval,'^ is celebrated each year 
at Shimoda^ 

AMI DA (Sanskrit^ AmltabhaJ 
The Lord of Boundless Light. 
<ape Buddhism, Jodo sect} 


ANDQN Are night-llghis used 
id illuminating rooro^ aide^alreets, 
etc. There ore two kinds, one 
round and the other square, Thu 



And&n 



AMMA Are masseun^ who some- 
times practice acupuucture. Many 
of them are blind as in feudal 
days the profession was reserved 
for those without the power of 
eight They walk the streela sound¬ 
ing a ehriU whistle or a pipe to 
announce tneir approach. 



ANCESTOR WORSHIP {S« 

ShmtQ) 


frames are made of woodn iron, 
or brass and are pasted aroued 
with strong Japanese paper» the 
top and battom being lek opeUr 
They are lEghted with rape-seed 
od and rush weed wlch^ and give 
out a faint* pleasant light With 
the introduction of kensene'OU 
lamps and electricity, the use of 
has been almost entirely 
abandoned. However* they may 
still be seen at ccrt^iSn shrine 
festivals and are often used In 
Japanese restaurants and hotels. 

AKIMAIS {S« FaufiaJ 

ANIMALS MYTHICAL {See 

Happa^ ArVm^ Homa-mu^ Talsu) 

ANTOKU TENNO (llTS^HSSJ 
The dlit Emperor- Was the son 
of the Emperor Takakura. He 
shared the fate of the Taira 
clan at the decisive battle of Dan- 
no-unu 
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APiES The thuK w'ac and 
apes, often depicted La picturcfi 
and oirringi art"— 

lutiiaTw. hands over mouth, who 
speaks no e:viU 

KHm^arti, hands over ear?, who 
hears no cviL 

AiLaarii, hand? over eyes^ who 
sees no evjL 

These three wise apes are sup¬ 
posed to be the attendants of 
Difsojin, or the God of the Roads, 

ARCHiRY (See Kyt^utsu lender 
Spofts) 

ARCHITECTURE WHh nearly 

ftftj' per oent of the country 
covered with fnre^a, it is hardly 
surprising that Japanese architec- 
ture tia? developed almost entirely 
in wciod. It is notsurpri&in^ there¬ 
fore [0 find that in w^oodwork the 
Japanese have reached an amaxinir 
atandard of excelknce. Like other 
Japanese arts, woodwork and archr 
tectore were mainly introduced 
from Chino with Suddhism: but 
so rapidly did the Japanese ctnfts- 
men assimikbe the Chinese method 
that they were soon developing 
their own id^zis, and in a matter 
of tw'o hundred years had excelled 
their teachem and created an 
aichitecture entirely their own^ 
Japanese architecture rarely ap’ 
prnaches the elaborate^ being usu- 
iilly distinguished for its slmplictty 
and re^nemcoL It is indeed the 
austerity of Japanese arohitocture 
that gives it a charm we do not 
find in the great stone structures 
of other ccuntnes. 

Pracdcally all Japanese archi¬ 
tecture has artsen under the In- 
flnente of religion- Before the io- 
troductino of Buddhism, the oidy 
Structures worthy of note were 
the B^inia brines. With their 
simple 7b«r or gates» and their 


stiuare-buDt fihrioe buildings, they 
constitute the purest form of Japa¬ 
nese architecture probably de¬ 
veloped from the original rough 
strueturca Introduced by those 
who ftrat peopled the land of 
Nippon. The Grand Shrines of 
ise and Izumo constitute the purest 
Shm^ Shriiie form of Japanese 
afchitectnrt But once Buddbism 
w^ introduced^ arebiteclure made 
rapid strides and as early as the 
period of the EmpOHa Suiko (592- 
S2&) many temple? were erected, 
the most famoug being the Horyuji 
near Nara. Parts of this building 
are still intact and it is probably 
the oldest wooden building in ex¬ 
istence. The chief features of the 
temples of this early period werr 
a number of buildings standing 
within enclosures and comprising 
a pngodn m which the sacred 
treasures were kept, a hall for 
housing the image of the Buddha, 
n preaching ball, a scripture hou^, 
a bell tower, and the priost'Si 
quarters, 

Th^e structures were usually 
Connected with a corridor surround¬ 
ing tlte grounds In the form of 
A square. What astonishes vkitur? 
to aome of these old temples are 
the cnorTUDug wooden beams, afeo 
the fact that the wood work fa 
never nailed or screwed, always 
being fastened together by means 
of wooden pegs. The buildings 
staud ou stone foundations and 
the rook are tiled. The imcgt ar¬ 
chitectural relics to be ^een at 
Nara are the Yakuahijl pagodan 
an Improvemeiit on that of the 
Horyuji^ the main hall of the To- 
sho^iji, and the tloryuji. /See 
Temples) 

In the ninth eentnry temple ar¬ 
chitecture changed n great deal in 
accordancre with the esoteric doc¬ 
trines of the new Buddhist ?ect 9 
which sprang up at that time; but 
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the mansuajig af the nohM were 
simple wwdsn stmetures buiJt iti 
what Ui caSlEd the Shindrfi^uti 
^yle. Ifi this the main building 
fltood b the centre, Lhe other 
structures being grouped around 
and all connected by corridors. 

The tea ceremony also rreatly 
iraduenced architecture in harmony 
with the development in garden¬ 
ing. From the begiOnjng of [he 
ISlh century great changes look 
place in the deai^ of buildingE, 
especially of manstona and castles. 
Prevloualy, castles had beeh built 
soldy for mdiiary puq 30 So$j hut 
they now b^uu to be desiffned 
to serve also as residences. Built 
on enormous stone-works with 
copper roofs and with white 
plastered waJb they have an air 
of quiet beauty tocher with a 
majesty that cannot fait to impress. 
(See cSsllesl 

Visitors to Japan will dnd a 
study of its architecture both 
fascinating and enjoyable, for the 
whole country ts a treasure house 
of ancient buildings thmuBh which 
rhe history of the nation may be 
traced. 

To-day^ the tendency in the cities 
is to adopt Western style and siocu 
tht war some rcaUy magnificent 
buildings have been erected. There 
is no tack of hrat cla^ japanese 
architects and some of these have 
contrived most artistic and durable 
structures in a blend of Japanese 
and Wwtem styles. A superb ex¬ 
ample is the new television and 
radio hall of the Japan Broadcast' 
ing Corporation, 

And it is not only in large 
Etnictvro^ that this new trend in 
architecture is seen; for many 
Japanese have adopted a semt- 
western style of living and this new 
trend has provided another fidd 
for the busy and ingenious Japfl- 
nese anehitei^ 


ARl W ARA- NO-K ARf HIR A oiie 
of the iix celebrated poets who is 
Said to have been surpassingly 
handsome and renowned for his 
many luve affuirTi, 

ARMOUR The prototype of Japa¬ 
nese armour has never been found 
in any other part of the woHd, 
□nd the specinicng of the Vamato 
Age which are now preserved 

show excellent workmanship and 
durability. Iron, thick l^her, 
clotb and steel were the materials, 
with tbc hcltnet sometimes made 
of rivirtted bronte. The complete 
equipment of a warrior of the 
Yamato era was as follows:-^ A 
corselet made of sheet iron, coming 
higher at the back than in the 
front, a bronM helmet and guards 
of copper or tron for the legs, and 
shoes of copper. Horse trappings 
were made of the satue materials 
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gnd dfteti d-ecorated with precious 
metalfl and statics. 

In later years more was 
made of ihkk lesther, but the 
style remained more or less the 
saine. Models ol ancient helmets, 
Katmto, and body^armour, Fortr, 
are displayed during the T^n^o- 
or Boy^ Fesltval in 
Mayx (See Festivals). 

ARMY Under the new Constitu- 
tton, Jm|ian rnay not possess an 
army, navy or air force* How¬ 
ever. pending a change in the 
provisions of the Constitution* the 
present day armed forces are 
leitned Self Defence forces and 
comprise ground, air and oea tuhits* 
As of August lat their strength 
was—Ground forces—ISl.&Si men^ 
air—lIp5QS, maritime defence force, 
20.36e. 

The ground forces are e^juipped 
with modem weapcns, including 
light tanks^ and artillery. Eohst' 
mtni is voluntary. The pre-l94S 
Japanese atmy wa^ con^Hpted, 
every able-bodied man between 
the agen of 17 and 40 being liable 
fnr service. The consczipt was 
called up during hia twenty tunat 
year. Recruits served for two yea rs 
fn oJ] branchessi and after this 
peiiud of service they wem called 
or reserve^: of the active 
nrmy for a period of five years 
and four months. After this^i and 
up till the age of 4B they berame 
*kobf or second class reserves. 
From the agr of fl they became 
/fari^ or militia. Eech 
Afiny division had Ita own district 
fiTun which it drew its recruits in 
peace and Its reserves in time of 
war. There were seventeen of Ihese 
diviiionaJ districts. The Imperial 
Guards alone were recruiled from 
within the entire Empire, The 
Japanese army system was oiigi- 
nally based on the French and 


German. The Emperor was ita 
supreme head and In time of war 
and peace he theoretically directed 
operations of both the army and 
the navy through the General Staff 
asststed by the Field Marshal and 
the supreme military council com^ 
pwd of army and navy ufOcers. 
For the education of the army there 
were aev^ra] schooh including 
cadet schools, miliary academy^ 
a military staff college and special 
schools for every branch of the 
service- The Japaticse army was 
well e<|Uipped with every modem 
Lustrument ot warfare, and the 
guality of its personnel was well 
demonotmted during the tragic 
War II. Todayr ihe Japanese 
people realize the need for defense 
forces capable qf de fending their 
homeland for such period as may 
allow asdstanco to come fram 
Alllea. But they are still mindful 
of the evils attendant upon control 
by militarists, and even the amende 
ment of the Constitution to permit 
eernbllshment of fully—fled^d 
armed forces is bound to bring 
much heated debate in the national 
Diet. 

ARTS AKD CRAFTS The Jap¬ 
anese people arc by nature aitistkr, 
and posaeas a love for the heautifnl* 
Several factors combine to heighten 
and train their aesthetic mstinct. 
Their difbeuk calligraphy trainm 
hands and eyes and exerdsee their 
laculEiea of patience. The natural 
beauty of the country^ its moun¬ 
tains and rivers^ treea, volleya and 
bleta Inslil in them n natu^ ap¬ 
preciation of nature; and finally* 
their thomughnesa and often dis¬ 
regard of monetary reward en¬ 
courages their artistic labours 

The fine arts can be said !□ have 
made their first appearaoce in Jap 
an after the introduction of Bud¬ 
dhism In S^, but even before 


lhat tiice an archaic an h^d 
islt-d as \a proved by ev^denen 
pottery Unearthed from dolmeiu^ 
Bui from 55S on there was steady 
progress, and ihoogh atmaffiy io- 
financed by other coontries^chief- 
ly China and India^yet The middle 
of the Heioo period saw Japanese 
art beginning in show peculiarities 
which Mon radically distioguished 
iE from that of other nation^ 

The following periods of Japa¬ 
nese art should be noted 

Archaic Feriod l From the stone 
age to the nii-ddle of the Eth 
century. 

Asukn Period (552^644); Nara 
PericMi (645-780 ); Early Heian 
Period (78^^97); Later Helan nr 
Fujiwara Period (838^11^5);; Koma^ 
kum Period (1186-1390); Mnro- 
machi or Aihikaga Period (1394- 
1572s; Momoyama Period (1573- 
1603); TokURawa Period (ISOS- 
1367); Meiji and Taiaho Periods 
a»63-1935). 

SeulptELE^ The first sculptors in 
Japan are said to have been 
three Chinese, named Shiba Tatto, 
Tatsuna^ his son^ and Tori, his 
grandson, who came to Japan in 
552, To them are attribute the 
gilt bronze figures of Buddha and 
his two attendants now in the 
Ho^uji temple st Nara. The 
main figure ol the Buddha beam 
an mscription on the back stating 
that it was cast by Tori in 623. 
These three men were luaater- 
craftainen of that period. Sctilptum 
progressed rapidly with the spread 
of Buddhi$tn^ and during the 
Nnra period the great Daitutm 
of Nara was cast to the order of 
the Emperor Shomu. (See Daibaftu) 
The Fujiwara period also pro¬ 
duced some great sculptors^ the 
greatest being Jocho 10&7, who was 
responsible for the image of 
preserved at the temple of HokkoijL 


St Hioa near Kyoto. But sculpture 
reached itn highest stage of develop^ 
mcnl during thn Kamaltura period, 
when it freed itsslf from Chinese 
Lafiuertce. The magnificent sculp¬ 
tures of that period testif>'ing to the 
progress that had been nsade and 
the originality that had been de¬ 
veloped. The great £teii>iilju of 
Kamakura (q. v.' wns coot tn 13S2 
by Ono Goroemon. Specimens of 
the work of this time can also be 
seen at the tEtnpIe af TodaijL in 
Nani in the two Nh, whkh arc said 
to be the joint work of the two 
most famous sculptors of the period, 
Unkei and TankeL After the Ka¬ 
ma kum era the casting and carv¬ 
ing of images declined, hut decora¬ 
tive sculpture for architecturmi 
purposes made great progress and 
the Carving of blrdSv animals etc., 
came into voguc^ During the To- 
kugawa regiine, about 1605, there 
lived one, Hidari Jingoro [q. v.) re¬ 
garded to^y as tbe greatest sculp¬ 
tor Japan baa produced and re¬ 
nowned during hia Lifetime aa a 
decorative rarver of temples^ Rt- 
cently, plaster modelling mainly 
ufider European Influence, has be¬ 
come popular. 

Fainting Pictorial art was in¬ 
troduced China and Korea 

and in the ninth century showed 
tigoA of breaking away from the 
bnitatLon of the Chinese uiasUro, 
However, it was in the fourteenth 
century that Japanese pictorial ait 
really came Into ita own, and at 
that thne appealed sfcmc of her 
greatest pointers^ such os Shubun, 
Sesshu, ^an and Mosanobu. By 
the fifteenth ceninry artiste were 
attempting to express their own 
thoughts, their calligraphy had be¬ 
come bolder, their coionring ori- 
ginal. They had madf Japanese 
art some thing quite different from 
that asaimilnted from Korea and 
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ChLaa; they bad bonwcd, imkatedp 
mE>dlfied and finally exc^tlled. 

or Soutbern scfacol waa 
originated in China and introducsed 
into Japan during the Kyoho era 
(171&-183S), It HT^aliy developed 
amonif the scholara of the Chinese 
classics and is also caJled Banjm- 
gwa, or literary painting. It gener¬ 
ally depietM landscapes and black 
Indian ink is mostly used. Deep 
and light shades^ wet and dty 
toaiches of the hmsh^ are the 
methods employetl UaualJy a poem 
is wtiten on a portion of such 
paintings. Nankai, Talgado, Biison^ 
Bunctio^ Chikuden and Kwazanp 
were the master painters nl the 
Nattgt^'o schodL. 

Martiyama Okyo, of the Kano 
^hook in the cif^hteenth century 
founded a school i.n hla own oameH 
its Tnosrt notable feature being a 
strict adherence to nature. His 
most brilliant pupils were Rosetsu^ 
Cenki, and Nangaku. One of the 
most popular movements of pic¬ 
torial an ¥fas begun by Iwasa 
Matsbei who established the 
style known as Ukfyoc whidn 
means literally ^'Glimpses of Fleet¬ 
ing Life."* 

Thia Style of painting was de¬ 
voted to depicting the life of the 
people* and although it reached 
the height of its popularity towards 
the end of the Tithugawa period, 
yet even now UJtiyiK prints are- 
in steady demand, especially among 
forel^ers. The greatest masters 
of tEiifl School were Hiroshige, Uta¬ 
maro^ Toyokujii, Shigenohli^ and 
HokusaL The |ati£!r+ one of the 
greatest of all, produced endless 
mastcrpkcea coveting every phase 
of Japanese life* sod Urmly ^ 
tnblished the wonderful wood-block 
prints for which Japan is $o justly 
famous^ However, in all Japanese 
a« we £nd something that is quite 
differeuL 


The Japanese do not aim nt 
perfect reproduction^ feeling being 
more important with them than 
Literal [niiptation. They axe true 
artiste in their creation of ae^hetfe 
form, for the Japanese are quick 
to discern atid ciikw iniincehty. 

To-day, although many painters 
show a tendency to adopt the 
Western style, a great effort la 
being made to preserv^e the true 
genius of Japanese art and its 
kwn and delicate sense of form. 
It is to be hoped that this movenienl 
will be successfulp as otherwise 
the world wilt soon luae ita ap¬ 
preciation of the scope of Japa¬ 
nese art, which is tmique. 

l4icqoer work This is Un¬ 
doubtedly one of the greatest of 
Japan^s industrLal arts. Introduced 
from China in the eerlieot years 
of intercourse with that country* 
the Japanese soon outdid tbeir 
teachers. Gold and flilvrt Inlaa 
work was popular as early as the 
eLeventh century, whilst in the 
Kamakum period there was crea ted 
a new' style of polished lacquer 
called Neg&ro afteir the Negoro 
temple in Wakayama where it wm 
first used. So rapid was the pro- 
gr^ of this art tliat Japan was 
anon exporting the ware to her 
neighbour Ghiim, and it is said 
that when presenta were sent to 
the Chinese court froni Japan, 
lacquer was preferred to all other 

gift$. DuringtheMufomachi period 
a method of sprinkling the lacquer 
with gold-dust was perfected, which 
gave the hnl^ihed work a mottled 
and bcantiful appearance. Tern- 
(deSj bridges, and even oi-carts 
were lacquered. At NiJtko, a temple 
dedicated La one of the Tokugawn 
Shoguns^ has the entire floor done 
in black lacquer* whilst nearby is 
the sacred bridge in a beautiful 
hue of red. Lacquer work h still 
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as popular as ever and an in- 
crewing b being made 

for It ffoin abroad. 

Two of the greatest lacquer 
artists were Koami Michinaga^ and 
Igarashi Shinsaip both of whom 
lived during the time of the Shogun 
Yo^hifflasa. The chief centres for 
lacquer products are Toh3ro. KuTia' 
xawa, Nagoya. WakamalBU, Shizy~ 
oka, and Aomori. 

Onttnlcn The art of pottery 
wae introduced from China in the 
!3th century by a Japanese posthu^ 
mously named Kato Sbirozaemon^ 
but usually known as Toshiro of 
Owari (U69.1iZ49}. He set up his 
kiln at Seto* near 
and Seio ware b the name by 
which porcelain iDanufactitred at 
this pbee is £til1 known throughout 
the world. Various other kilns 
were soon, established throughout 
the country* but right up to the 
present da/t the place where the 
ceramic art of Japan was bom hag 
retained rt» position as the most 
important, exporting thousands of 
tons annually to all parts of the 
world. When the lea coremony 
(see CAsMoyw) waa inlroducod 
duTTiiK the l&th century, with its 
many utensib calling for the ex* 
ercise of the finest art, it was a 
stimulus to ^at competition 
among the various craftsmen. It 
was after this time that the ceramic 
art mode its grcaUiit progresa. 
Few piitB of Japan were without 
kilns during the Tokugawa period, 
and many places are now not^ 
for the distinctive nature o^ their 
pottery wares. The most famous 
wares are the Arita ware of Saga, 
the Kjyomi^ ware nf Kyoto, the 
Satsuma ware of Kagoahima and 
the Kutani ware of bhikawa. 

Broii:ice work This was more 
or less allied to sculpturep and 
after the introduction of brtmxe 


work from China the JapanesOi 
as in other arts, outdid their 
teacbersw Some of the finest speci¬ 
mens are preserved in the shape 
of bells, images, temp^ omatnentA, 
vases, lump^ gates etc., which 
may be seen in abundance through¬ 
out the country. Other metals 
yielded juEt as easily to the skilled 
hands of the Japanese crufcsmen^ 
and steel and iron were hammered* 
embossed, turned, engravedp chased 
and tnlald by men who were mnB- 
Icra of their trade. 

CtoboDoe ware First used for 
sword decoration^ this beautiful 
art of enamelling <m hitmae* silver 
and other metals^ has shown more 
progress of recent years than ever 
before. In the 19th century it was 
used for bowb, vases, etc,* by Kaji 
Tsunckichi, and whibt it did not 
at first approach the Chtneso 
standards in its variety of designp 
it soon developed^ and like Ehe 
other arts introduced from China 
now surpasses the work produced 
in that country^ iSee Swonb) 

PrintioK Printing by means of 
wood-blocks was known iu Japan 
in the 7ih century, and for a long 
lime was the only system. Printing 
by means of movable types was 
introduced from Korea in the 15tb 
century but did not find much 
favor. Wood-block printing re¬ 
mained in use until the Portuguese 
introduced European methods In 
the Ifitb ceittury* To-day^ Japa¬ 
nese printing is coirducted on up* 
to-date principles, and many lu- 
ventions in this field are the work 
oI Japanese. Due to the difficult 
written language and ita use of ao 
many ideographs the Linotype can¬ 
not he applied and the success 
with which modem newspapers 
turn nut news nvemight and Issue 
special cdiriunB at short notice is 
the more remarkablr when it b 
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rvmenibeiTd that tvery IdcDgnipb 
has to s«t by haoeL 

ASHIKAGA A famUy Shi^e^ 
who wen? in virtuiU pdwer from 
1336 until 1S73L (S« Bnnkicsf'i^ 
Murdoch^s^ and Dther hktorical 
works). 

ASHIKAGA TAKAUJI 

13S8) EstablL^hAd tha power of 
Un* A^hlki^ cUn* He tried hard 
to tifforp the position of the Sfto- 
gnn Hojo Takatoki, but bli at¬ 
tempts being InuEtrated^ he entered 


into open revolt against the Em¬ 
peror Godaiga« starting the warn 
in whieh Kuaunoki Masaahige and 
Nitta YoahLaactfl fg.v,} played SMcb 
prominent and heroic parts. For 
twenty yeara be fought Gomura- 
hami Tenno, the son of Oodaigo 
Tenno» Masasbtge, Vorshiaada, and 
otherep ftnaliy dying of disease in 
1356 and leaving the Mhogunjjfc to 
hia Bon Yoahinod, In 1363 all 
images of Takauji in Kyoto were 
htimt or mutilated by partbans of 
the Refitoratlon as a protest against 
tbe abuses of the shogumste. 


BADGER (Tanuki) This one 
of th* several animaU supposed to 
possess supernatorBl or magiral 
powers. As a goblin it Is usually 
seen represent^ in porcelain or 
stone, with ait enormous belly, h 
Is said to bu able to bewitch peo¬ 
ple and to mske them do all man¬ 
ner of foolish things^ In some 


country plac^ one may meet pe€>' 
pie who allege ^bat they have met 
with the Tcmn^i, SometJinea it is 
supposed to take the gxilse of 
a priestr TanifAt &ar. A trinity 
of large heUled perfionages is some¬ 
times seen^ fihawlng Tanaki in the 
centre between the Fugu (Globe 
Fish^ and (Fal God of Luck) 



Taniikt 









was the son of a retainer of the 
Skogumit£. After serving the son 
of hia father's lonl for seme time^ 
he became in turn an appfitrnttce 
to a physician, a story-teller,, and 
an apprentice in a bookshop. He 
prodyced his first novel in 1791. 
teirvg influenced and aesisted u 
Rre&t deal by the famous novelist 
Kyoden. From this timeonvfards 
he devoted all htS time to writinffp 
except for a short period when 
he taught at hii own achooL An 
pitthor for Over sixty years* he 
wrote alto^ther some twa hundred 
and nineiy distinct works. He has 
been compared by some writers 
to Sir Walter Scott- 


BAKEMONO (Ghofitly Goblins) 
This is a generic name for all 
kinds of goblins^ includiog Bake- 
jif&no TufMya. the goblin seller of 
bcan-caice i the blind 

man wJ^ carries people off to 
Hell: Oiiiku, the ghost of the 
well; Gumbari Nyudo, the New 
Year'sKve goblin: Mikashi Nyuih, 
bald'hcaded who puts out his 
tongue and looks over screens: 
Ton AJbfWifl, a terrible flying 
goblin: Ri^urakKbl a goblin with 
a long neck: the old 

womau of the undenvorid who 
carries a child iu her arms and 
beseeches passerS-by lo bold the 
infant whUst she goes on an er+ 
nind: the weight of the child 
gradually increases and taxes the 
strength of the good-netured per¬ 
son* until it finally falls to the 
ground in the shape of a large 
rockw Tanuki Boxv. is the badger 
diB^guised a* a monk : Kuifci Onna. 
the woman of the snowj timr 
Bq 2 m, the se^ priest- 

BAKIK, KYOKUTEI (L7674S46> 
One of Japan's greatest novelists 
who is also welkkfiown in Europe 
and America. Bom in Yedo, he 


BAKUFIJ or *Tent CovemmenE”. 
Originally meant the headotiarters 
of an army in the field during the 
Kamakura period^ but was later 
used to designate the goveroinent 
headquarters of the euccesEive 
dyni^sties of iftdgirnsL 

BAMBOO E Is gymbolioil 
of virtue* fidelity and constancyp 
I, See Flora) 

BANCHA A low grade of tea 
which has a toasted flavour. iSee 
Tea under Agriculture) 

BASHO, MATSUO (1644-1694) 
The greatest of the Haiku poets, 
y/jffffeM under Literature) 

BATHS AND BATH HOUSES 
Probably no other people are so 
particular about bodily cteanline^ 
the Japanese, and lew of them 
will go without a daily bath, 
unless they are too poor* The 
Japanese never wash themselves in 
the bath itself, but soap and wash 
outside* and when tfiamughly clean 
immerse thciuselves in the bath¬ 
tub to warm their bodies. This 
method la undoubtedly far cleaner 
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and moftetzonomicat than the Euro¬ 
pean war of 5daping and washing 
whilst in the bath ilself. Of course. 
In a Japani^ bathrooiil the floor ia 
j>rov 3 defl with acfMiiiate scuppers to 
allow the wafer to run off. The 
Japanese usually Lheir bodies 
with a small itnf^gui (tnwel^ which 
they also use for washing, but 
wrung out dry in hot water. 
The public hath house is a wonder, 
ful inslimtlDn, where for the ankadl 
sum of abouc ftfieen yen» a poor 
person may have a gwid clean 
bath, use as much water as he 
may desire and talk to acquaint¬ 
ances as long as he wishes. ^ 
people miake the balh.hoiise a sort 
of cluh^ where after the ^th 
finished they may laJk to friends 
and e^en play a game aoine- 
thing like draughts or chequers 
{see Games). A public bath house 
is divided into two sections, one 
for womeu and anolher for men. 
Coming from the outside and 
removing your shoes^ you enter a 
room with a number of lock±r$; 
this is the changing room, at the 
end of which U usually a charcoal 
lire and several cushfous^ where one 
may sit and talk and smoke after 
the bath is over. Fmai this room 
you enter the t^thruom through a 
sUding pa[litian+ At one end is a 
small bath of running tcold waler; 
in the centre U a larger one con- 
laiuiag hot water capable of holding 
5 number of persona, whilst at rhe 
other end of the room 3 medicinal 
bath of brown or green coloured 
watcr^ containinK herb^ or sulphur 
usually p^vided. After rinsing 
the body with warm water from 
^ tap in the wall, one enters the 
laediclnal bath^ immersing the body 
IS much as poasifate. Thw done 
you fill a smidl wooden tub with 
hot water and eoinmence to soap 
and wash the body whllflC seated 
on a fimall wosden slaoL When 


thoroughly clean you enter the 
large bath for a hunl riase, and 
then If you so de^ire^ wash olf 
with cold water, {See f^ir^riip or 
Hotspriogs) 

BEAUTIES OF NATUfif ThuM 
are, according to Japanese ideas, 
the Moon on the MotintuinSr 
Flowers in the Rain, and Snow oij 
the Countryside- 

BELLS The most famous Japi- 
nese b^l$ are to be found in the 
Buddhist temples throughout the 
land, but in particular in. (be eitiea 
of Kyoto and Nara. The temple 
belUs, however n gong/tmn-g^Ji/^^ 
for it is struck on the outside by 
means of a large baulk of wood- 
The Icmple bells are usually 
housed in a struclure called 3 
' shotVf * a simple frame construe- 
tjon. Usually plated on a hill or 
other elevated place and which 
ll3$ a tiled roof. 

The hammer of wood is sus. 
pended by several ropes: another 
Strang rope being attadied by 
which Jt is draw'tt hack and. n- 
leased agninst the belL Some of 
these hammers are so large as 
to require the strength of several 
people to draw them hack before 
release. 

The at Chioti lm 

Kyoto, is the fifth largest bell, or 
gong, m the world, weighing no 
less than 74 tonsu The world's 
largest bell Is the Great Bell of 
Moscow, which weights 193 tons J 
The late Dr. EinsCem when visit¬ 
ing Japan in 1 KZ 2 discover^M thni 
the best Way of liscening to a 
Japane^ ^was to inwrt 

his head within the btiJ, In this 
way no sound wsa heard within 
but only the exquisite tone from 
without. 

The Japanese temple hell is of 
Buddhist Origin. It was introduced 
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ShCfTO, TEUii^anc. ernd 

Svzu^ 


from Qhin^ in the 7th cxntury. 
AccordfoR to l^fcnd, Anandii, a 
dimple of the Buddha ii»<l to 
atiike a bcil to call tbe tnie&ta 
to Mass. The notua ol a twll 


Were Also said Lo CKordse evJL 

In olh€f da^'3 the bells of 
templM used to boom out lOS 
strokes both momiojt and evening 
in order to e:(Orcj se I he lOS 
Buddhist evils. To-day the IQft 
strokes are sounded at midnlRht 
on New Year's e%'e. 

Japanese temple bells are usualEy 
cast of an alloy of zinc and 
copper- In oMtn times the caitioR 
of a new bell was a great occa$40n 
and ladies contributed al[ inauner 
of trinkets of goEd and silver and 
other metals lo be melted and 
caai in the bell to bring good 
fortuiit- The Western type of bell 
With a clapper, is called a " n>t/ 
These are of many kinds and 
are used chiefly in religious cere^ 
mottiefl. 

The *fu-Tirt" is a wind bell; 
made of metal or porcelain it i& 
hung on trees, or on the cAveit 
of houses^ A pFece of paper Or 
curd ii fsitened lo the clapper 
on which a poom is written and 
this of coarse catches any breeze 
which sets the dapper in naotion 
against the side of the befL 

A special hand bell Is used by 
intlnerant prie$t£ to call the aiten- 
tiop of houtsebolders before whose 
dwellings they recite Buddhist 
sutras. 

The * SMm ' another type of belt 
Is realty a rattle. Jtg mouth is 
almost closed to allow a pebble 
to rattle inddcx ' Svzm ' are of 
infinite variety. Many are sold as 
charms at shrines and temples^ 
made of stone, porcelain^ copper^ 
hr&sfi^ bn and other materials, 
and in the shapes of horses, figures 
ol Gods, dnimSp fruit, dowers, etc. 

On the occasion of the 
FestJvaL in May fSee Festlvds) 
a large " Etna " i$ isometimes gus- 
pended frum the top of the pole 
from which dy the krge paper 
carpv 
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Sutu " Worn hy IkLle^rls 
thdr wjatitbands, cm sandals^ 
hnn^ on the collar^ of pet& 

But for Lout* the 
metal gong-" ' ig the 

typcal Japanese belL The oM«t 
such iapan^ png i* preserved 
at the Mission [no. at Riveraidep 
California, dated 64$. 

BENKll or MUSASHINQ BEN- 
K£l A hero o£ the twelfth cenlury 
refuted to have been eight feet In 
height and poaseeoed of enormoua 
atrengtli. In his ]^outli he waa 
nicknamed OmmrkG (Young 
DemonJ. There is a stone In the 
grounds of the temple of Yoshino 
into which he is sa^d Lo have driven 
two large nails with h« hat- Later 
he stood at the Goio bridge in 
Kyoto and Challenged all comera, 
and ]| jii said that he collected no 
tes$ than nine hundred and ninety^ 
nine swords^ One day he challeng¬ 
ed VoshiEsune, the half-brother of 
MlnatnoEn Yontomo, only to be 
beaten and to become the former's 
faithful loUower. Benkefa most 
famous exploit had to do with the 
gigantic bell of Mil Temple near 
Ot&ti, by Lake Biwa. It Is said 
that Benkel wanted to carry the 
hell to Mt. Hiei, but when he 
reached the mountnln and began 
to strike the bell it emitted only 
a dixmal noise which soundest like 
"I want to go back to Miidero.'^ 
He became so angry that he gave 
it a kick which sent it Tolltiig down 
the jnouatain light to the door of 
the temple where it rightfyUy be- 
XocLgeii (See Mlaamoto Yoshi- 
tsune). 

B ENTEN The only female mEio^ 
her Of the Seven Gods of Luck. She 
h the Codder of Music^ Elo^yeuce, 
Arts and Fortune. She ts parti¬ 
cularly worshipped at the blind 
of Enoshima^ near Kamakurip and 



Ben fen or Benzolfen 


at the island of Chikubnshtmi, on 
Lake Biwa. (See Seven Goda of 
Luck and TakaFoinmi) 

BIMBO MeonB a poor man, 
Bimbc, actoiding to legend, was 
a farmer of Echben who had no 
sen. One day when leaving hia 
field a storm broke out When 
the weather cleared he found a 
fine little boy lyintg upon the 
STOimd. He took the child home 
to his wife and they diM^lded to 
adopt IL They called It Raitaro, 
" Ftrat Born of the Thunder God "+ 
Bimim became rich and changed 
his name to KanttmKhi (Rich Man jl 
But when Haitaio reached the age 
of eighteen he took the i^ape of 
u dragon and flew aw^y, never to 
be seen again. When Bimb& and 
hU wife were boned their gnjve- 
s4one was hewn of a rock ohaped 
like a dragon. 

BtMBOQAMr The God of 
Poverty. 

BISHAMONTEN One uf the 
Seven Gods of Lock who is the 
God of Riches and Is one of the 
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Four Budcffaist King^ ol HcavEO 
(Sbt ^vtn Gods of 
Luck :^iid T'tikiittibiine)^ 

BIWA fSee Music) 

BIWA, LAKE ThcUfirestfrc^b- 
water tafce, near Kyoto at tho ^st¬ 
em foot of Mu Hiei. It is so oamfli 
because of the likeness of Its shupe 
to the musical iostrutneat of the 
same name- The Lalze Biwa re- 
EiOn abounds in plscire of historic 
Interest and scenic value. The 
moat enjoyable and rewarding wny 
m whicb to see the Lahe nt its 
best ii to take one of the small 
Steamers from Otsu, near Kyoto> 
which make a tour of the scenic 
spots as far as the sacred Island of 
Chtkubushlma at its oorthera end. 

(See Musical lnstrament£i Omi 
Hakkeh aod FujiyamH.) 

BONfCEl Is a luiniaturc repre- 
sentation of a natural feature with 
plantBp houses^ bridges, boats, etc; 
it is made of pebbles, stones^ mud, 
moss and other matenala nnd ar^ 
tiBtically arrang^ on a shallow 
porcelain dish or nietal tray. Water 
IS often used to represent pond& 
AH manner of miniature represen¬ 
tations of na Co ra1 fee turea are pos- 
Bible in this fascinating art and 
there are unlimited possibilities. It 
Is an inexpensive hobby because 
aside from the cost of trays the 
maleriats can be found on the 
beach, in the garden, in the ^eld$ 
and in the forests. For those who 
do not care to make or gather 
their own itiateniils many florisls 
supply mndeU of Mount Fu}i,shfiiie 
gateways, miniature bouses and 
other repreBcoiatiditis of man-made 
or natural featufeSf Also called 
hakiymu.Hi —**box ganfen^. 

BONSAI Are dwarf-trees in pots 
which are traiuod to show all the 
features of the large aged tteet 





This is done by stunting the 
growth, which retiuirese^oeptlonul 
emrOH The art developed in the 
Kfimabum period. Practically 
every form of tree is thus treated 
by the skilful Japanese expert^ 
from pines and oaks to try presses 
and cryptoineria. But to keep these 
dwarf trees in condition r^ulrea 
great care and without having re¬ 
ceived adequate Inst ruction it is 
safer to leave their culture lo 
the expert, 

BONSEKI Are simple representa¬ 
tion of landscapes, usually executed 
on black Jacquer trays. Stones 
represent rocks and monntains^ 
hut to-day owing to the di^cully 
of obLaioing artistically ahaped 
gtonea artificial paper stones are 
commonl}^ used^ sand of various 
colours is used to represent 
rivers or the sea. The art deve¬ 
loped in the Asbikaga periods 

BUDDHISM Extirpated from 
India by the Hindus, Buddhism 
sought more fertile soils on which 
to low tbe teachings of the gentle 
ijautama. Fimily eBtablklu^ in 
Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Tndo-Cblna 
and Korea, It found its way to 
Nippon as early as the year 552, 
when a Korean king sent n golden 
image of the Buddha as a gift to 
the Emperor Kimmei. The Em- 
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pcrqr enlnisTed the iinsge to the 
care of a powerful family named 
£dj; 3, and iiustrycCed them to 
worship IE In the nature of an 
experiment^ Sonn after this a 
Hckness broke out in the land and 
the Shinimts, who had already 
warned the Emperor of the danger 
of barbouriog any alien rclijrion, 
promptly blamed the Buddhist 
linage for bringing misfortune. 
The image was aocordingly thrown 
into the river at Naniwa fpresent 
Osaka). But the iUneas continued 
to ravage the country and after 
a time it was decided that the 
Buddhist image had better be 
given some respect; so it wa# 
taken from the mud of the river 
and strangely enough the mLan 
fortune promptly ceased. 

Loud were the praises of the 
people for fjautamap and great was 
the pride nf the Soga family, who 
had been the first to worship the 
image. Buddhism had found a 
footing in the Island Empire, where 
it was later to influence the whole 
life of the naLion. 

[n 57^ Japan'a first great cham¬ 
pion of the Buddhist cause was 
born. Prince Shotoku, EcneriiJIy 
known as Shotoku Tatshi was the 
grandson of the Emperor Kimmei 
A kind and studious youth, he 
took up the cause of the new 
rel^ion at the age of eighteen. 
Shhttmsm is properly a woirship 
of ancestors, leading to purifica¬ 
tion, and may therefore be re^ 
garded as pertainLog somewhat to 
that which is in the past. The 
new religion with its emphasis 
upon the future had completely 
won him over. But the Shinta 
priests opposed him, even by force 
of arms. Prince Shotoku immedi¬ 
ately took up the cause of Bud¬ 
dhism and, winning over the 
Sirifl/oiifs, built a temple in honor 
of the "Four Buddhist Kings of 


Heaven” at Nauiwa. He devoted 
his whole fife tu the study of the 
new faith and became w'ell-versed 
In the scriptures excelling In its 
arts and sciencea, particularly In 
sculpture. He built a Buddhist 
paradise in ^amatOp and through 
his influence temples were erected 
all over the country'* Specimeiis 
of \ih sculptures can still be seen 
at the Bhoso-in Treasury at Nara.. 
tn 590 a Korean nun (Bhikkunt) 
cunc to Japan* In 533, the Empress 
Suiko established the Tennoji 
temple at Naniwa. 

Shintoism had now becornc more 
tolerant towards Buddhism, and 
strangely enough, at times even 
encouraged it. By the time Frince 
Shotoku passed nway in 621, Bud¬ 
dhism was firmly establSshod in 
Japan, mainly as a result of hlu 
untiring support. He wns a greot 
preacher^ atalesman and maker 
of iawE^ and remains one of the 
gentlest and greatest hgUTes in 
Japanese hisloty. 

With Buddhism firmly e^tSiblish- 
ed in the land^ it was only natural 
that there ^ould soon arise di¬ 
vergences of opinion as to the 
ideal form of Buddhism for the 
Japanese people, so that various 
Gchools of thought began to make 
Iheir appearance* Yet Buddhism 
had been estahliahcd seventy yeara 
before any deflnlte sectarian differ¬ 
ences were manifesEed* At that 
timc^ however^ with the intrtxltic- 
tion of the ShnnoH sect in 625^ 
there appeared the ^^are 

Sects’’ so named because they 
gained their highest developniem 
during the NarU period (710-794). 
These six sects wereSaHmip 
Hifssitf AVgoe, and Ritsu. 

SB.nrau acet Founded in India 
by the celchrated NsigurjunB, this 
sect Was introduced into Japan by 
the Korean priest Eikwaa, who had 
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studied Its ttachntas in Chioa> and 
had been atnt ta Japaii by a Kittg 
of Karte- The sect was of 

the school known as ^hdiyamika 
rMiddle Pathk Broad in its views, 
it ncvcflLheless taught an ahsoltil* 
nihilism^ Its hcadsitiarters weme 
at the famous Koryuji temple at 
Nnra. 

JaJIlsu s«t At hrst adhering 
to the Hinayana (Smaller VehideJ 
fichool and practising a strong aub* 
jectivc idealism, this sect cither 
soon merged with the Sattrmt 
or, according to seme authorilies^ 
never at any time had any In- 
depefidient existence. 

lloftMf isect Like the be¬ 

longed to the Middle Vehicle 
h wss intrtKfuced from China by 
a Japanese monk named Dosho. 
It taught lhar the only reality is 
tonftcjQuane^.andeKpfressed a com¬ 
plete iodiflerence to mundane 
things. Its chief templM were the 
Kofukujt and the Gaokoji, at Naia^ 
but later the Eforyujl. although 
suppo^^ to he the hcodouarlera 
of the Sffunpw Sect, became its 
centre, 

KiuiliB HCcl is thought to have 
been dc^t to the teachings of 
ihe Smaller Vehicle school at this 
period. It was introduced from 
China by two Japanese priests m 
658 and taught contTOl of the paa- 
idons and lie government of ac¬ 
tion by thought; yet it was alwJ 
m purely maierialiatic philosophy 
in its conception of being. 

Ekcgon aeet The only one of 
the Nara wets that exists to-day 
was the firal expoMnt of the real 
Malreyaoa (Greater Vehiclol school 
to bk intTodoMd bto Japan. Tt 
was established in 736 having bwn 
brought from China by the priest 
Ryoh^ who founded the Todaijl 
tempTe. its beadouarters* whe^ 
the Emperor Shomu erected tbe 


great DaButsu The princi¬ 

pal scripture of the Kigm sect ia 
the Kvgiml^ or Ktgf^n sutra, 
which is on the actoal ser¬ 

mons preached by the Buddheu It 
teaches the oneness of matter and 
thought and bene5t of self-dis¬ 
cipline. and claims To be the only 
sect a^eriug strictly to the teach¬ 
ings of the Buddha^ 

Httio sect occupied itself with 
the higher m^ltations> higher 
ethics and higher knowledge and 
with strict atteotion to the eight 
precepts;. At one time it exerted 
a powerful inHueuce upon the 
court Bt Kara. It was introduced 
Ln 754, and its teachings have 
beem entirely absorbed, by the 
Mabayaoa sects. 

With the removal of the capital 
from Nara to Heian Cpteaent KyO^ 
to) by the Emperor Kwammu in 
794 w'e enter the Heian period, 
duriitg which soroe of the grtateat 
Buddbiat sects were to be in¬ 
troduced. 

TeurUl sect was the first of the 
great Kyoto sects and was in¬ 
troduced to Jsp^n by SaiEihOi 
poathumously called Dengyc Dai- 
shi. who went to China order 
of the Emperor Kwammu in 8M. 
Saicho went straight to the «at 
of the Tientai schook tso uaraed 
because Cbisha Daishk the founder, 
u^d to live in the Tientai 
mountalas in S* China). So 
thoroughly did he accompliah hia 
mifisian that in the lOtb centujy 
0 . Chinese king sent a mission to 
Japan to make a copy of the 
fcriptures of the Chinese Tientai 
school which WM to replace those 
destroyed some years previously 
during a Buddhist persecution. 
Saicho became the Abbot of the 
ML Hiei monaslery, which was 
ereaed hy the Emperor Kwammu 
and which stands to the north- 
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esist oi KyotSp and it waa there 
tha the preached the doctrine 
that waa to revoKotionfee Japanese 
Bjddhiom, Hia leaching that 
salvatian could be obtained through 
a ktiowledge of the ^ Buddha 
nature"* obtainable unly through 
jneditation and wisdom. 

Before thU* Japanese BuddhiEts 
hod taught that salvation could 
not be obtained except cfTorti 
continued through three ini measur¬ 
able pericid^ of time. But the 
7Vn<^r teaching was more in 
hanuony with JapnnHe ideaf, and 
so hrmiy did ^chn plant thf new 
faith that it became the l^isic 
prindpte fruni which proceeded 
all later developmentB. 

Sblngon Mol was established 
shortly otter the Tendsi by the 
greatest hgure in Japanese Bud- 
dhistUf^ KukaJp better known under 
his poslhnmous name of Kobo 
DnisliL Brinkler says " Kobo Dai- 
sht is the most famous of alJ Jap¬ 
anese Buddhist teachers^ famau^ 
alike as a saintp as an artist, and 
as a caLligraphi^t- His influence 
on the mtellectual history of the 
country was marked; for he not 
only founded a religiaus system 
which to this day haa mnlijitides 
of disciplrra, he is also ^id to have 
iroprov^ the Japanese syllabary 
(J/imgnno) **. 

The chief temple of the Shhtgon 
sect was establi^ed on Mt. Koya. 
The Skm£on (True Word) teaches 
three great seereE laws regarding 
body, speech and thought. Kobo 
Dai^l prevailed upon priests and 
laymen alike to observe the Bud- 
dha^s precepts, but Bhingon is 
marked by its obvious leaning 
tDwmds the mystical and ritual, 
and has been railed by »mc a 
Buddhist gno^dstn. 

Amidn fteeis Originated by a 
priest naini?d Genahm, the first 


Ainida sect was cflidady establish¬ 
ed by Ryonin (1072-1132) as the 
^WfmhHisu secL The Amida 
sects were the first Japanese sects 
to leach that ihrougb faith and 
repeUiion of the Nemituisu (jVisih» 
Autida Bu$ffi i.e. 1 adore Oiee Q 
Lord of BoundlesA Light)* and 
through exhortations to others to 
do likewl^, one mighi eventually 
be bom into Amida^a Weisterii 
Paradise. 

Jixio aecl was the first great 
Amida sect to attain Lniportanco^ 
It was founded by the pde^t Genkp^ 
better known a& Honen Sboniu 
(1130-1212). Honen studied at the 
monastery of the Tendai sect on 
^ft. HieL but lie found no $atiA- 
taclinn In their teachiugn He 
wanted asGurance nf saTvatlon, 
and after reading in the ^Tilings 
of Zendo D^isbi th^t 'vMan's tal- 
VBtiun doei^ not depend so much 
upon his own strength as upon 
the grace of Amida he imm^i- 
aiely formulated his own doctrine 
□I Salvation, which be pmclafmed 
far and wide. He taught that 
sal vatic n depended upon the gra¬ 
cious mercy of Amida, but he did 
not, like Ryonin, believe in the 
repetition of the Nembulsu in order 
to attain such mercy. Konen de¬ 
manded that man have faith and 
must regulate his life accord ingty 
in order to merit the attainment 
of the Pure Land. Later the Jodo 
sect divided Into several branched-* 
dllfering from each oUier only in 
minor details^ 

SltlQ-ahu seci was founded by 
Shlnjan ShonJn (U 73- 1262)p Honen's 
disciple. Before studying with 
Honeop he too, had studied at the 
Tendai monastery, He was of 
nobtc birth, being relRted to the 
Minamoto and Fujiwara families^ 
One day he had a vision ol Kwan- 
ooti and jnfiueooitd by this* and 
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by Eh* isncaurag^mefit af HoneUi 
he married a daughttr of the 
former prime niinialer Fu]iwara 
Kafiffgane. Shmrafi tauflht that 
Trtati ghoiiEd worshlii no other Bud¬ 
dha but Amiria. He discoiirsKed 
M formaJ relifiicuii cscrdaes, say ■ 
tng ihali ‘^Onct a man had faith 
in Amida he need not bother hinv 
■B*1^ about reJigiou^ practkes and 
^tudifrSp but should his life 

by the usual tenets of good be¬ 
havior ” He disroumged celibacy 
aiTvonK the priesthood, and was 
hirgely retponsible for the popu¬ 
larity of SftJii- sAm by bis encouraije- 
ment of the common people; for 
he taught that ^aJI men are the 
Eame in llw oight of Amida." 

The Shin-skv Sed ia one of the 
greatest $ecta tn Jspan* having its 
headquarters at the Hongwanju 
io Kyoto. It La at present divided 
into several branciieSp all of which 
however, work towards the com¬ 
mon ca\i$e. 

Zen bocm To-day there art three 
branches of the Zen $cct i JPutMi, 
OiwJri# and Soio. This form of 
Buddhkin is an offshoot ol what 
was called Dhyana Buddhiam 
founded by Boddhidharma {see 
Dantma\ who went to China from 
India in A.D. 

Boddhidharma ia regarded aa 
being the twenty-eighth patriarch 
in apostolic succession to Buddha 
Gs^utama. He taught that the true 
teaching of the Buddha is not to 
be found In any book, as truth is 
too profound to be expre^ed by 
the spoken or written word, but 
is to be found through tbe heart 
and sought through sUent m^ila- 
tion. BoddhMbarma is said to 
have eat for nine years in media¬ 
tion. staring at a blank walL The 
main chametedstic of the ^n sect 
is its prractice of irtcditation as a 
means to enlightenmmL 

HoQ Rinmi school of Zm was 


founded by Elsai in 1200. He, 
like other Buddhist pioneers, had 
^udied at the T^ndai monosten-, 
and although Ztn^shu bad been 
known tn Japan before his time, 
he was the first to uniie its fol¬ 
lowers. The headquarters of this 
sect la the Kenchoii at Kamakura. 
Soon after the founding of tbe 
Rtnmi sect, I>OBenp sonaetimcs cal¬ 
led Joyn Dabbu founded the Solt> 
branch at the Koshoji temple at 
lijl near Kyoto. At present this 
branch of Zen has some 14,000 tem¬ 
ples throughout the country. The 
ntain difference between Rimm 
and SotQ U the emphaiils placed 
by the latter upon book learntuR 
as a supplementary aid to allenl 
meditation. In ZcitsJitf there are 
no sermons, nor worsfiipplng of 
imageSK but only inatnictLon m to 
the right path to the tmtln There 
is a BmaU branch of the Rtniat 
sect known ai Obaku founds by 
the priest Infien. This sect differs 
from the main branch m that tbe 
Nembutsu is repeated os an aid to 
medltatiocL The headquarters of 
this sect is the Mampukuji, at 
Ulk which controls some 500 
temples throughout the ^plre. 
Sansom says of Zen. principles 
were summed up in China at an 
early date in the following linear— 

A ^cial transmission ouiside 
the scriptures, 

No dependence upon the written 
word. 

Direct pointing at the soul of 
man. 

Seeing one's nature and attain¬ 
ing Buddhahood," 

Niebb^e-n seel The founder of 
thia sect* Nichirenp or Sun LotiiSp 
Is the mmt colorful and heroic 
hgure in Japanese Buddhism. Born 
in the province of Awa, be studied 
SAiitfm aa a lad and later went 
to Mu Hiel to leam aU that the 
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masters had to leach 
him. He did not set oat la fcund 
3 new MQt but started tj> cHlicize 
the ^eat eecta of the time^ gaiiig 
so far indeed as to denouiice their 
teachii^s. But he was not content 
to critbzise mligioa alone; he also 
Openly denounced politidans and 
others^ so that he wsa awn in bad 
odour with the aathorities. He 
was bani^ed to l^u penlnaula,. 
then to the inland of Sado (-ti.v.X 
and at one lime he wa$ under 
sentence of death. By a remarka^ 
hie prophecy he warned the Cov- 
arnrncnt of the imminent Monjiol 
invpidon of KubUi Khan^ smd while 
they affected to scom his wamln£, 
it was hia advice that put them 
on their guard. Nkhiren stated 
that the Rovernmcnt of the time 
was wandering In darltiies& He 
bid down the axiom that the pro¬ 
sperity or decline of the state 
depended upon the truth or perver- 
^on of ilB relig^on^ and since he 
found all sects erring in some way 
or anotlier^ he demanded tbeir 
fiuppreffiion and the acceptance of 
hifi doctrine of the True Law in 
their Etoad. Fearless, critfeah and 
welcoming perBecuUon ns a means 
by which he could gain his end, 
he wrote several great works, the 
most fimouB of which arct 
Establish the Good Law and Tra-u- 
quiri» the Shite/' and *^Ta Guard 
the People and the State/' The 
bttjer is the more famous nod Is 
known in Jaran as The l^isska- 
artk^kurmt. ^e Nkkircn «ct 
teaches a pure and simple form 
of F^ntheism; the Buddha is sU 
and all is Buddha- Its constant 
formuln is the phrusen Mrwif 
Myohi?^ l^engv (Hail! the 

Sutm of the Lotus of the Wonder¬ 
ful Law). 

Nichiren died in 1282 at fkegami^ 
in Tokyo. The Nichiren sect 
control aome temples the 


headquarters being at htinebu near 
Mf. Fuji 

Otliee veets There have been 
other uects besides those mention¬ 
ed, but they have been of too 
little coDSequenpe to merit de¬ 
scription. The varfouauecta engage 
Lei charitable work, maintain ex¬ 
cellent universities, schools^ hospi¬ 
tals and orphanages^ and con¬ 
tribute a great dent to the welfare 
of the people. (See Buitudan, 
Terople, MyoSa Shinto}. 

BUKE The military class of 
feudnl day*, (see Bitshtdc, Btth- 
Haiti?). 

BUKE HATTO A code ot laws 
laid dawn by Shagvn Tokugawa 
Icyasu (q.v.L founder of the Toku- 
gawa k consists of 

thirteen laws. The first two con¬ 
cern the military.' class, who are 
counselled to devote themselves 
earnestly lo literature and arms, 
and to ref rain from ciebaucher>'. 
Articles 3-5 concern the mainte¬ 
nance of order in feudal demains- 
Articlee B-3 are directed a^inst 
fxmspirocies or other activities 
amoog the ^Enoiyo aguici&t the 
Siiogitttati. Articles! 9-11 prescribe 
the costumes^ vehicles, and so 
forth appropriate to each class. 
The IbsI two articles mibart the 
samarm^ or lesser nobility to live 
£n a frugal manner, and demand 
that the dmn^ sh^l choose and 
promote their retainers according 
to merit and wiihout favoritism, 

BU5KI Samurai. 

BUSHIDO The Way of the 

Samarisi A code of honour upon 
which every xmnuimr was expected 
to base his conduct. Loyalty^ 
courage, veracity, sincerity and 
readinefis to die for honour were 
the main virtues required of every 
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snan- BmJiido Sms Imti Iq part 
mpoimible for the inherent Itiyaltjr 
and patriotism of the jap^se 
peopSe, and althenigh feudal days 
are no mart, yet the apirit of 
£fu^'dio still Jives and ts extolled 
by pHtents and teacherBv {See 
ChushixgtirQ^ Byakki^h 
Dr. ^Jitobt) 

BUSOhl A famoui Haiku poet 
(171^t78J),(See Haiku under Liter' 
ature) 

BDT5UDAN A family BurddhUt 
altar. It is usually installed in a 
mmer of a Buddhist home on 
which are placed the taWeta for 
the deceased members of the 
family (m* Ihat), In the Miitre 
ig an inia£e of the Buddha^ Kwan- 
non, Of Am pda. I n w^ealtby hom^ 
the altar is often magnificen^ 
carved and gilded a.nil is harLd^ 
down as an heirloom. Even io 
humble homes one Mmetunw sees 


a Buifudan worth perhaps double 
the value of the hou*e and its 
contents put together. (See Bud. 
dhi^ Kamidam). 

BUTSUDO The Way of Buridha, 


BTAKKOTAI Were a hand of 
gaJknt youths of the Ai?u clau 
qf Iwafihiro who look part in iJks 
defence of the castle during the 
civil warfare of the Mebi Re¬ 
storation. When from the sumit 
of Mt limori {near Wakamai^) 
they Mi^ a fire near the 
they thought that the rasile 
had been captured and beheving 
they faced defeat died btavely by 
their own hands. On a hill bes^ioe 
the graves of these nineteen youj 
ths Stands a granite column w hiCh 
was sent to Japan by the laic 
Premier Mussolini of Italy, m ad' 
miration at their brave deed and 
as a tribute to their memory. 



CABINET Or jVndbafe#i ^SeeGov. 

eramenh 

CALENDAR After the return 
from Europe aiid America of the 
Iwakura Embassy in 11^1. it was 
decided to adopt the Gregorian, 
Christian calendar, to take effect 
from January lat 1S73- 
this the Japanese limar ^^daiv 
adopted ffom Chino in 861 hAO 
been in use. The Jaj^neM lunar 
eaJertdar was nut <tuile idenn™ 
with that of China* smee ounng 
the administration of Tojm* 

gawa TsunayosbL in the year loBo. 
a mathemiticiaii named Shibu^wa 
Sbunkal had fouM Uje ChiijeK 
calendar to be ddeclivtt leading 


to a mrSCalculatiDu over the echpso 
of the moon. This defect wm 
pointed out to the Shogun, who 
obtained Imperial sanction far the 
revision. 

CAUiGRAPriT appreciate 
fully the bMuty of Japanese writ- 
leg, one must waich a skilled 
calbgraphisT at work- The Japa¬ 
nese write with the whole body, 
that IS to say ih^t the body must 
be in the right position for them 
to write wellx the whole forearm 
being used. To quote Sir George 
Sansom: *^No full underatandtng of 
Japanese iiesthelic* can be reached 
by ihoae who do not understand 
the written characterfi. They are 
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symbols af ideas, but they are not 
pictures of thing:!.^ and therefore 
a man who takes up his brush to 
trace them is not distmcted by 
any desire to represent or even 
tu suggest a concrete realit:>^ but 
□ ims at making shapes whose 
beauty is their very own and does 
not depend opon their sifiiiificaiice- 
Kor him to write beautifully is to 
solve funda men tM probleniB of arL'^ 

Calligraphy is regarded by the 
Japanese as an art nether than a 
bare means of communicatiuo. end 
poems are often more prized for 
their beautifoE calligraphy tlian for 
iheir hterary meriu 

CAPITALS or Shu/ti. The first 
irapitoJ of Japan is ^Id to have 
at Kaihihiira^ in the province 
of Yamaio, where the first Erupemr 
Jim mu Tenno, set up his court; 
howevrr in those days it was the 
custom Co change the capital 
upon the death of an Emperor. 
The firet relatively pemmncnt 
capital was estabhshed at Nam in 
711} A.D. during the reign of the 
Emperor Momoiu^ and remaiived 
there unti] the year 734, when the 
Emperor Kwaminu removed first 
to Nogaoka, and then to Ueiaul^O 
(present Kyotol w^here it remained 
until the Restoration in 1B68, when 
it waft itLoved to Yedo (Tokyo)p 

CASTLES or Shiw. The archaic 
name of castle was and the 
earliest known form of fortifica¬ 
tion known as ina-ki, dotes from 
the 1st centuiy it consisted 

of a buttress uf rice balts. 

Japanese castles are unique in 
their construction. They began to 
take their characteristic form to¬ 
wards the end of the 14th century, 
when they were constructed on 
natural emininences solely for the 
purpooe of defence^ 

However during the latter pan 
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of the 16th centuryp they fae^n to 
be built upon plains^ in positiona 
where they could comirbatid a wide 
view of the surrounding country, 
and be used both for rcaidefice& 
as well as for war. The Japanese 
castle is usually enclosed within 
a moat with high Stone ramparts, 
along the inner bank of which is 
built the main struclure, or tower. 
Round the ramparts are stone or 
wooden walla with iDopholes 
ihFDUgh which bows or firearms 
could be hrou^t into ^hy* In 
some of the castles of the Toku- 
gnwa period may be seen gun em¬ 
placements^ erected when artiL- 
Jery was introduced. The centre 
portion of the uast te is cal ted the 
' nmmatm ' i.e. ' Centre Circle % 
with the watch tower at its highest 
Mint. In I8^p at the time of the 
Restoration^ there were 1S2 castles 
in Japan: most of thcjse were, 
however^ ruthiesdy destroyed and 
only some fifteen remain more or 
leas intacL 

Yedo caaile now the Imperial 
P^lucer was built by <Jta Dnkwan. 
tq.yj in 1453, It was Inter ifu- 
proved by Tokui^wa leyasu, w'ho 
made It the official palace of the 
Shogun, which it remained until 
1888 when the Emperor Meiji re¬ 
moved hia court froni Kyoto to 
establish it at Yedo iTokyo)^ 

OMkn e»tLe built by Toyotoral 
Hideyoshl, was burnt down by fire^ 
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bxit the main tower ha& now twen 
eotarely restored to ils ort^nai 
gnisdeur- PoreaKiier^ are specialtjr 
impressed bv the massive rotka 
of the ramparti They are smd 
to have been brooght frota distant 
part* q£ the country for the pur¬ 
pose, the daiinyo vieing with each 
other in the sLre of rock$ they 
could procure, 

Wingate casUe was probably one 
of the finest specimens^ Built hy 
Kato Kiyomasa in iSiln its five 
storied dcnijon was over 144 feet 
high, with walls 1&-13 feet thick. 
The roof was of co^r and at 
either end wore dolphins ^SfeucAf) 
the Scales of which were made of 
gold vaiued at mdlions of yen. 
The dolphin of the northern ridge 



was loaned to the Vienna exhibi 
tion in 1863, and on its way ba^ 
to Japan went down wth the 
Frencn steamer ' Nile ' off the Iju 
peninsula- It remained _in 
wHter over siK months before w- 
ing salvaged and restored 
proper position- Unforlunate^" 
goya Caslk w^as destroyed by 
bombing during World War 11- 
The castles which rematn are 
preserved as Katiooal Treasures, 


but throughout the country one 
may find massive Slone founda¬ 
tions of fortress^ that lail^ to 
^rvive the turbulent days of the 
Restoraclon, when so many fine 
structures and rell^ of the days 
of The BhQ^anaU were destroyed. 

illkone costle situated in the 
northern part of the dty of Kiko 
pc by Lake Biw^a^ was built by 
Lord [] Naokatsu in 16W by the 
order of tht Tokugawa 
Of the buildings extant there are 
the tower-keep, corner-towere and 
some bridge-towers. The grounds 
now form a public park and com¬ 
mand a magflificient view of the 
lake, 

Ulmeji eosilc wa& first buOt by 
Akumatsu Sadanori in the 14^ 
century and later owned by the 
Sakai family during the Tokugawa 
ShQ^nak. Because the outer walls 
were entirely plastered white, it 
was called the White 

Heron Castle. 

The main portion has been per¬ 
fectly prescribed it its original form, 
and in this respect, the raitic is 
unittue omong oU stronghold^ m 
the country. 

CATS (iVcAo) The Jaianese 
native cats are mostly bobtail^. 
Lorigtailed cata are credited with 
possessing aupefnatural powers. 
Cats of three colours are con¬ 
sidered to be lucky, eapcdialiy by 
sailorsp who believe them capable 
of keeping devils away. 

One of the most well-known cat 
legends it that of the Cat of Nabe- 
shima. The Nabeshimi^ were the 
^imyo family of Hirea In Kyuahu. 
At One time one of them bad a 
favourite named Otoyo who waa 
killed by a large cat, the animnl 
assuming her form in order to 
harass the daimyi> whose life ebbed 
away day by day. liia retainer 
decided that a guard of one 
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hundred men Bh^uJd watch over 
hlfi tJeep. Byt this precaution 
prov^sd to be of no av^il as the 
men oil dosed olf at abouttbe ninth 
hour leaving the cat In weave its 
spell over the lard Itiat aa it 
pleased. 

It then decided that a priest 
should recite prayen during the 
night One night tlie priw notiiiTed 
that a snJdler was ql$o reciting 
prayers to the Buddha and on 
enquiry found that the man was 
doing this because he was nl too 
low a rank to be allowed to watch 
in the daimyi»"a monu Tlt^ priest, 
alnick by his devotion, arranged 
that the man, [to Soda by name, 
should watch over the daunyo the 
next nighL 

f. Aa usual the retainers fell asleep 
at the ninth hour, alt except Ito 
Soda, who dug his short sword 


into his thigh and knelt on a piece 
of oiled paper in order not to soil 
the matting. The spirit of Oioyo 
came as usuaJ^ but seeing the 
loyal soldier on guaid was unabk 
to carry out her evU work. The 
faithful soldier Inter caught and 
killed the monster^ earning ihe 
undying gratiiudc of his master^ 

CHAMIS£ or Tea-houses, are rest 
houses found near reilvay stations^ 
on highways^ or at popular resorts^ 
where tea and cakes are generally 
served. 

Such tea-houses were to be found 
at all rthe postiag statiDns on 
the main highways^ such as the 
Tokaido^ which sirctches from 
Tokyo to Kyoto, the fifty-three aueb 
stations of whic^ are so well known 
Ehrough the colour prints of Hiro¬ 
shige. To-day^ with an immense 
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volume oI truck &nd bos traffic 
over these main roads, t*a-hotise6 
and smaJt eating houses art to ^ 
found in abundance., and often in 
the most unexpected places; and 
where once were stabling arrange¬ 
ments for horses are no^ the 
gasoline stands with ibeir adjacent 
lea-housesL 



CHANQYU or Tea Ceremony, 
This is the ceremotiial fprm of 
Serving tea according to atrici rules 
whkh reguiatc the manner in which 
the tea is prepared and drunl^ 
The lea plant was first imported 
from China in the fith and 9th 
centuries by Densyo Daishi {isai- 
€ho) and Kobo Daishi (Kukai ) (see 
Tendai and S«ts in Bud- 

dhiEm)p hut its odlivation dJtl not 
make much progrew until the 13th 
cenluryp when SAoj?vit Sanetomo 
tjecaine interested. Soon alter this, 
a Buddhist monk braught from 
Chins A complete set of ntenails 
for making the fnfusimip these im- 
plementa becoming the property 
of Shogun Aahrkaga TakauJL 
The ten plantations of U|n near 
KyolOp soon began to flourish and 
when the drinking of tea became 
popular among the upper classes 
a priest named Shuko was en¬ 
trusted with the making uf rules 


regulating its preparation, Bhuko 
introduced the method of gTinding 
tea to a powder (MiJicAo) which 
method is used to this day for the 
tea ceremOEiy. Sen-no-Kikym a 
famous Zen prieit. later codified 
live mlea even more rigidly■ de¬ 
creeing that the utensils used 
should be of the most simple de^ 
$igti and without intrinsic value: 
also that the Chan^u n^riis 
ohouM be decorated in the plainest 
po«uble manner. Scn^no-Sikyu H 
regarded as the greatest tea master. 
He was eiocuted and is famous 
as hairing asked and been granted 
the favour of being allowed to of¬ 
ficiate at a lea ceremony Im- 
mediately before hia death. The 
procedure of the ceremony is as 
follows:^ U> the host prepares 
the room; {Z} the guests on arrival 
assemble in a paviUon in the 
garden: t3> the guests are called 
by a gong, then they wash their 
hands and humbly enter a special 
room called Ckashttsu through a 
very small and low opting; (4) 
the guests cooi^^'u^te the host 
and partake of light refresJtflieiits; 

(5) ihc guests retire EO the garden; 

(6) they re-enter the room; (7) the 
host brings the various tea utenSib 
named Mi^yadogu, wblcb are 
passed round to everyone and their 
artistic value commettled upon: 
(8) tbe host places a spoonful of 
ground tea in a bowl, pours hot 
water over iE, whisks it to a froth 
and hands it to the chief guest 
who raises the bowl to the level 
of his forehead, lowers it, drinks 
it* then lowers it again* brings to 
the same kvd as when b* recti%'ed 
it from the bossE^ wipes it and 
then passes it to the next guesL 
Tbe bowl is completely revolved 
during the several mcititsns indi¬ 
cated. When the host reedvea it 
again,, he drainfr il* apologiKs for 
the poomcfis of the brew, and after 
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Up-iplnff xh^ bowL passes it round 
apitn farexasiiiiiiijoTi, afE^r whicli 
die guests lc*ve with due ceremofty. 

CHARMS or Mam&iri Fudn. 
There are m^y of these used, 
atuong the must cofninon beii^ 
Kusvdama, a chumi formed of 
oranges^ white and red flowerfi^ 
ind uhrysantheiniim leaves. Thb 
charm is need at the Boys'" Festival 
no-Sakku)^ The Ten* Tem 
Boza art figures out out of paper 
representing a man and some 
children^ hung outside a house and 
supj^sed to briog Ene weather. 
Zi?ri I straw saudaUi hung outside 
a house are believed to prevent 
children catching diseases. Strips 
of ]Hper inscribed with Sacred 
writings and obtained from temples 
and ^rineSk are painted outside a 
ho use where they serve as general 
charma and are usunUy renewed 
each New Ye-ar. Figures of a dog 
and a eblld are used as charms 
against general evik. Salt placed 
on the tbreshold of a tea hou^ 
is supposed to keep away evil iu' 
Euences and is often strewn about 
the entrances of geisha houses and 
Japanese style reatauranta. 

CHIKAFUSA f 129^-1^ A 
statesTnan who wrote the 
S^itrio-Ki* or 'History of the True 
Successioti of the Divine Monarchal 
during the rtiffn of the Emperor 
Godajgo, 

CHIKAMATSU MONZAEMQN 
(16^1724) Japan*e greatest play> 
wrighl, was bom in the family 
of a HHfUjTii named Sugimorlt Ln 
the service of Dsimyo M&ri. in 
hifl youth, he entered a Bikidhist 
temple at Karatsu^ Hizen^ ss a 
novice. Subsequently he left the 
temple and came lo Eyolo, where 
he entered the service of Lord 
fehijo^ a high court noble. Later 


he left this lord's service and 
devoted himsdf towi-iting dramatic 
literature. Many of his dramas 
are great works of art and depict 
the most dehcate shades in human 
nature. His greatest p^ys hare 
bctu translated into English by 
Frof. Asataro Miyamoti. {See 
Literature) 



Chili 


CHIN la a Japanese typ^ of 
Bpanielp a toy dug known iu Japan 
from olden times. It was in great 
favour among the upper ctassea 
during the Yedo period. The Chin 
is an exceedingly smart and lova¬ 
ble dog and ia easily trained. The 
kteal Chin should not weigh more 
tban iSve pounds, possess bright 
eyes^ long gtofisy haitp short nose, 
and prominent bfow^ Usual colour 
is black and white. It is not a 
proliEc species and therefore costs 
anythin from ¥ 5>00D to V 50,000 
according fo fcrm and appearance. 

CHfNDQN-YA Are people who 
go about thes treets fn procession^ 
dressed in fancy costume and with 
their faces painted in order to 
advertise something. Some of them 
carry banners and cut all kinds 
of capers in order to attract at- 
tentlon, whilst others beat drunUi^ 
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jjtay fluted, SdptiSen, and other in- 
^ruTnenta. Thejr are cojoufful 
figures in Japanese every day life 
and are ver;^' popular with the 
{TFiilELrefL 



Chochffi 


CHOCHIN ka jafianefie lantern 
mude with a bamb^ frame with 
etther paper or silk coverlne'^ 
mainly used outdoors. Gifu Is 
noted for the produetlon of artidfcic 
chocMht^ (See Atid(ra) 

CHOMIN Was the name given 
to the tradesman class in feudal 
days. Al that time they were the 
most despised people. However^ 
after the Resionition of 186^ they 
reversed their po^Uon and thiough 
their industry' brought wealth and 
prosperity to the nation. 


CHUSHINGURA Is the drama- 
ttHd story of the Forty-Seven Ko- 
nin, the foHowers of the Iword of 
Ako. Th story Is the theme of 
much poetry and song and many 
him vcrsioufi have been made. 
Every Japanc^ knows the story* 
yet they never dre of seeing it in on 
fttoge Or screen. The best Ertgliah 
version the tmuBlatinn by 
Victor Dickin$, Lord Redei^ak 
also tells the story m his "Tales 
of Old Japan." tSee Forty-Seven 
RanEn) 

CLANS Before the Restoration, 
the whole country wa$ split into 
clans^ each subject to a daimyo, 
or lord. With the advent of the 
hfeijl cr^ this s^^stem was com^ 
pletely aboUshed. 

COINAGS AND CURRENCY 
Japanese currency is on the decimal 
syfitem, (Ven 1.00-100 sen). How¬ 
ever^ even in accounting the use of 
sen being gradually discounted^ 

l^ntes are issued in denomina¬ 
tions of ¥1,000, &00p 100 and 50. 
Coln«-S0« 10, 5, 1. 
Hate^ofcixchange Lf.^.S^¥ 360.00 
„ LBEerliiig = ¥1000.00 

CONSTITUTION The first con- 
stitutiem o( Jap3Ti was Cbinpiled 
by Prince Shotuku in 604 A.D. It 
is one of the moit interesting 
documents in the annals of Japan^ 
for it is not a constittitiQu in the 
pruper sense of the word, bur 
conslats of seventeen articles based 
nn the moral teachings of the 
Buddha. They counselled people 
to live in KaTmony with each 
other; to respect the Three Tfcas- 
tires> i.e. the Buddlia, the Law 
and Lhe Priesthood; }to obey the 
Imperial cnmmiuids; to refrain 
from gluttony; to embrace all 
that is is good; the refrain from 
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to mcrltr nnd 

BO forth. 

The pre-i&47 ooastitiition of 
J^pan was promulgate On Fohrti- 
aiy Ut IS&9, anti was drawn up 
by the Ute Prince ito, Coiint 
Kaneko, the Jate Visooutil Suye- 
malsut and othora. On April Ht 
of the ame year, the Jaw of self- 
government for eyciy city* town 
and village went into eO^ecL This 
docnmetit stated that the Eui^ror 
1 b head nf the Empire, combining 
in him self the rights of sovereignty: 
he in alas the supreme head of 
the army and navy, mey issue 
Imperial ordinances in place of 
lawSk determine the organisation 
of the department of the govem- 
mcnti and is supreme head ot the 
state In every way, having the 
power to declare war. make peace, 
conclude treaties^ confer honours, 
order pardons^ amnestlea and com- 
mutationE of sentence. 

The New Oonstituticn waa prt^ 
mujgated cm November 3, 1346, 
nnd came into force on May ^ 
1^7 and ia based on the democratic 
form of government. 

The most epoch-making changes 
introduced under the new legisla¬ 
tion arc : recognition of the sover¬ 
eignty of the people, bloimcraJ 
legislature of the Houfie of Couo' 
cillora and Ha use of Represents- 
tive^, the limitatioti of the power 
of the Emperor to that of o con^ 
stituttonat monarch, the esUiblish- 
ment of the Supreme Court to act 
as arbiter in cases of (luestlona 
cooceming cnnstitutkinality of 
legi^tlativc and adminiatratJye 
lawB, and Tennnciaiion of war» 
With regard to H.M„ the Emperor* 
under the new constitution he 
has no greater priviligies than the 
ordinary ciLtun and bis respansJ^ 
biiities are limited to niEre for^ 
molitics. [n this regard there arc 
already indications that changes 


are desirable in the inceieat of 
national well-being. 

The Imperial House Law provides 
fur succession to the Throne, 
status of the members of the Im¬ 
perial Family^ c^ahlishment of 
Regency^ honnrary titles, Mre- 
monfal functions etc. The new 
Imperial legislation provides that 
ail exiBlidg laws^ of the nation ap¬ 
ply to the Emperor and members 
of the Imperial Family in their 
status SB private citizens. No 
special immuitlties are accorded 
them except that the Regent is 
not subject to legal action. 
Regarding marriage and divorce 
the greatest possible freedom is 
accused witMn the limtta of the 
principle Ihat legitimacy of the 
Imperial line Eie maintained. 

The Prime Minister is appointed 
by the Emperor on designation 
by the Diet. Tlie New Constitu¬ 
tion pruvideB that he aubtnit bills 
to the Diet, report on general 
polLdcs af hJ& Cabinet, superii^ 
administrative branches of the 
govemmcnc, preside over the 
Cabdnet and have power to appoint 
and remove suboidmate members 
of the Cabinet. 

The Diet is the highest law¬ 
making organ of The State and 
cunEists of the House of Council¬ 
lors end the House of Representa¬ 
tives^ elected by secret ballot^ 

The New O^slitution^ placing 
emphasis On the mdlvidualLsm and 
et^uUy of the people haa basically 
changed the Japanese system and 
freed the people from domina¬ 
tion by the family arwJ the pater- 
nakstn the State. It has granted 
the franchise to women, a^lislied 
the system of the Peerage, guar+ 
anteed proteciion against unjust 
actions by the police, and guarante¬ 
ed the ri^[ to a minlmuni standard 
of livings It provides for freedom 
of Speech and fneedem of the 
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Pfcsa j protiection. of the iTidividual 
again Bt unwpurinitfd aircat^ the 
infliclinn €f torture aad unfavour¬ 
able use of confessions Ajcademic 
frei^om is guaranteed for all aod 
friM and cornpuUory educational 
requireicnenta. 

If Japan is to reana in order 
to defend itaelf with a re¬ 

cognised armVi navy and air force^ 
a change must bo the made in the 
Con^itution. This isp at time of 
writ ing^ a most hotly contested jwint 
among opposins pcil ideal parties. 

Changes will no doubt have to 
be made in the Constitution with 
the gradual rehabiiitatino oC the 
country, but generally speaking 
it has been welcomed by the 
eniiric nation* 

COURT RANKS The order of 
precedence was originally deter¬ 
mined according to the particular 
step of the staircase of the Em- 
pciiaJ Palace at Kyoto, on which 
noblemen took position on formal 
oecaaions. Court ranks are divided 
into sixteen grades, from the ^idor 
grade of the fim rank to the junior 
grade of the eighth rank. 

The Peerage was nbolished on 
cnlcrc^ement of the New Couatitu- 
tion in May 19^7 and the Privy 
Council was abolished {Article H 
of the Constitution]L 

D 


DAIBUTSU (Great Buddha ^ A 
Ur^ Buddhist image. The largest 
in Japan is that at Nara, in the 
Datifutsud^ ffiell uf the Great 
Buddhnj of the Todaiji temple, 
built in 749 to the order of the 
Emperor Shomu. The image re- 
preaenta the Buddha in a sitU&g 


CRISIS Family creals 

are usually in the form of flowers- 
kaves, hirdsv anicnals, insects and 
Ideographs, In feudal day* crefila 
were used On the banners of 
warriord, and on the tent curtains 
oE an army. To-day, every family 
has a cresi. which Is stamped 
upon the jWnJvi, fsee Dress)* Ki¬ 
mono, lanterns, curtainSi Furo- 
etc. 

Citiea, clhbS:, and large bosinesa 
houses also have their creflts, and 
in the case of the latter these 
often take the form of Chinese 
or Japaneae ideographs^ The crest 
of the Imperial Family is the 
slxteeti-petalled chryBantbamtiin. 



Japamte creabi 


posture, with legs crossed, right 
hand uplifted and the left hand 
ufjcii the right knee. The measure¬ 
ments are: Height 53.5 ft*: face 
Id by 9h5 ft.; eyes M fL; ears 
as tL; motith 17 ft, wide: nose 
19 it. long; nostrOs 3 IL io di¬ 
ameter ; Bhouldere 2B,7 ft* acruss; 
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thumb 45 ft. longf; chest lO.B fL 
wide. The huge lotus nower on 
which the image- is Ec-arcH:! b 10 fL 
high and 6fl ft, in dtameter, com¬ 
posed of 56 petals on which are 
engraved representations of the 
Suddhist tinivefse. The whole is 
fonued of bronze plates eoldered 
together ^ and originalljr gtlded^ 
though little trace can be seen 
to day of gold Jeaf. The Hall has 
been destroyed by fire on thnK 
Oocaainns, and each Lime the head 
fell off and was mijch damagecL 
Of the onjdnal work, only the 
body and wme of the lotus petals, 
remain. The Daihatsu of Kama¬ 
kura, although smaller than the 
Nara image, h far fliore beautifuL 
ag a work of art. It represents 
the Amidff Buddha (Lord of 

^undless Light) fifiting in medlta^ 
tion and was cast in bronze in 
I35Z by Ono Goroemonn a famous 
sculptor of the time. It stands in 
the pracincL^ of the KoLokuiu 
temple at Hase, Kamakura. At 
One tiiw it waa enclosed in a hall, 
hot this Was carriEd away by a 
tidal wave in and riever re¬ 


placed. Sitting upon !otufl petals, 
beneath the heavens^ amid the 
pines and peaceful atmosphere, 
the imag^ is probably nne of the 
most beautiful in existence^ in- 
ipering Kipling to write: 

'^Oh, ye who tread the narrow way. 
By Tophet fiare to judgement, 
day. 

Be heedful when the h<.ithen pray 
To Buddha, at Kjamskura.''' 

DAIGO TEKNO Was the sIk- 
tieth Emperor ediSh^SO [See Michi- 
xanc). 

DAJJINGU The Grand Shrine 
^ the Sun Goddess, Amatenisu 
O Mikami at lae. (See Shinto). 

DAIKOKU One pf the Seven 
Gods of Luck. Hta Shinto name la 

O-Kuni-Nushi-no-Mikoto, or Divine 
Master of the Great Land. He is 
said to be the father of Eblsu 
(q^vO, another of the lucky seven 
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ftnd is 5tij3p*«d IQ be a great 
luck-bringer. T3c ia uaunlly re- 
prc^aented as a fat. prospertsus 
looking lodividual, vi'eRring^ a pe- 
cnJiar shaped hat, or cap and 
standins on two rlee ba!e& Be 
has s sack of precious thiogs on 
his back and holds! a haminer in 
his nght hand. (See Seven Goda 
df Luck and 717^110Auifcjr 

DAIMYO Was the holder of a 
iarpe estate, posaefisiflfi a fief of 
Bot less than 10,000 of rice 
per year. were divided 

into three classes: Kyushu (pro- 
vinCiaJ bardos^ who possessed 
revenuCi of at least 300,000 koku: 
Jcsftw, {castle owning Iwooi) whose 
inconiee ranged from 100,000-300^- 
000 k&ku: and ISyosku (^stlelcs 
1nTdii$) with incQsies of from 
10,000^100,000 Aithdugh the 
were responsible to the 
Bakttfu (q.v.) for the admini&trfl- 
tion df their provinces^ they 
ercised almost iintimited power 
within their own domains. With 
the Rcrstoratino they renounced 
their right 9 and dffeted all their 
possessions to the Emperar, the 
CKample being set by the Lord of 
Tosa, who recommended this 
c:oar$i; to the thus putting 

an end to the Jang age of Feudat^ 
ism. (JCokH^4J&6 bushels) 

DAINrnONSHI (The History of 
Great Japan) Celebrated work 
collected and compiled under the 
patronage of Mit£iJkuiil:(;4S2S-I700), 
Lord of Mito and the grandsoo of 
Tokugaw^ feyasu, who assembled 
together a number of eminent 
flchulars and produced this great 
work of 240 volumes, It became 
the standard history of the coontry^ 

DAI SHI EcclesiflsticaJ title, 
meaning Great Teacher, First 
conferred in Japan upon SaichOp 


founder of the Tfndai Sect of 
Buddhism who is known as t>en-^ 
gyo DaishL (See Ttndni in Bud- 
hism), 

DANCES Japanese dances are 
said to have onginated when the 
Goddess Uxume da need p in order 
Id lure the Sun Goddess from a 
cave in which she witi hiding. 
From her dance came Uie K^i^ra, 
□r sacred dances, which are per^ 
formed at shrines on certain festl^ 
vnlfi by yoiLug female attendants. 

htoif classical dances are chamc- 
teriicd by the grace dJ their motion^ 
which h slow/ ond calls into play 
the whole body. Thejf were most 
papular among the higher or re^ 
fined classes. Bu^ku^ the court 
dances of Japan were introduced 
from China and Korea. The first 
Bi*g(}ku was called a 

Korean warrior danccp and is said 
to have been Introduced from 
Korea by the Empress Jingu. At 
the funet^ of the Emperor Ingyo 
in 453> the Korean band played 
and! later some Korean 
Bugaku players came over from 
Kudara, in Korea^ to settle in 
Japao. Every piece of Bugiska 
repnsaents some ancient event io 
Chinat India, Tibet and other 
Asiatic countries. There are 160 
different kinds^ of which 130 are 
called left dances, having come 
from ChinOp India^ Tibet elc., 
whilst the remaining 30 are called 
right dances, having originated in 
Korea. Bugaku Is played at court 
festivals and on other Jucky oc- 
cafiinnE. utt dances popular 

with the country folk, and the 
lower classes; they have a much 
faster motiom but ate for less 
graceful and have little artistic 
value as centred with the eSaa- 
sciJil Mai. B&n odori^ danced in 
honour of the dead at the 
Festival (see July Festivalajp or 
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Fe^t of Lanleriis is oivc &f the 
icutum of rtiral dlBtriCt$if Tlw 
dunce varies mccnridiDg to the dia- 
trict. but the neneraJ feetures are 
that the pojticipauts^ botti men 
and women, aasemhie at shiine, 
temple or village common* (orm 
a circle and dence round to the 
utusk of fluLiis and druma, ringing 
^ they dance. The dance acme, 
times continues ibroughoul the 
night* and standa are erectoj for 
spectators. The mode of daiicitig 
Ja very simple and the songa moatiy 
tove ditties or balleda. Th* scejM 
is beantiful ao4 impressive when 
hnndredfi of folk are to he seen 
dressed in sximmer Kimtmo danciog 
round tinder the itioonlighL (See 
alao N0k fa Drama) 

DAN-KO-URA, BAHLE OF 
Prohabty the fiiat grtae naval 
batik In Japanese hlstorTT which 
took place on April mb I18S; it 
WBi fought between the rival fac. 
tiona of Genji (Minamoto) and 
neihe (Taira) at Dian^no-ura in 
tl^ Inland Sea near Shimouoselo. 
The Hetke suffered a tombie de¬ 
feat and the vessel which was 
caiTYing tbe yauog Emperor* hk 
mother Kenrel Mon-tuK and other 
ladies of the coutt fell Into Mina- 
moto handi. Nii-no-Ainji* grand- 
mo thcr of the young ^mperoCp 


took him in her antis and jumped 
into the sea, followed by the Em¬ 
peror's mother and uthera, Kenroi- 
Mon-ta waa rescued, hut the 
Emperor, his grandmother and 
many other courl ladies were 
drowned. 

DARUMA (Boddhidhamia) Was 
an Indian Buddhist who went to 
China, where he Is said to have 
sat for nine years lo meditation 
uoLlI his legs and body became 
lifeless. (See Zen Skt under 
Buddhiim) 



DATE MASAMDNE (15674630) 
Renowned for hk military skill, 
pootlc, and political abilitka. Took 
great interest for some time in 
Roman Catholicism and sent a 
mission to the Pape in iSia 

demons (See Oni) 

DESHIMA An Island near Kaga- 
saki where the Dutch established 
a faf^tozy and trading etatiom 
(See Dutchjt 

DIET ^r Parliament, House of 
Councillor^ and House of Re" 
preseotatives. (See Constitution) 

DOQS fS** Fatmn and Chin) 

DOSOJIN Or God 

0( the Roada. (See Apes) 
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DRAMA Thh is generally of 
two tiypes; K^ihuki fold style} and 
^^m^{new 3tyle)L In olden timee 
the players of Kabuki were all 
inaleSf wotnen being forbidden to 
perforin; blit to-day both men and 
women players ta^c port^ altliough 
the principal female roles are 
more than often taken by men. 
The two kinds of dramas which 
are most popular are: JtdoimOn^ 
(hiatorical dramas)* and SewsmoJie 
(dramas of contemporary life}. 
l*TacticaUy every event of im¬ 
portance in Japanese history has 
been dramatized in the most re^ 
alislic manner^ and p1ays_ such as 
ChviikrniptTa, Stitdaihagiy Tern- 
koyff^ Ramjimikif, etc., 

never lose their appeaL The first 
Japanese theater is said to have 
appeared in the Land nf Iztimo 
and WH 5 used for the performance 
of marionette shows, AyalsurL In 
course of time they were replaced 
by actor$ who, however, still kept 
to the ppppeMike actionj. of iheir 
doll pre^cesaors. A Japanese 
theatrical performance lasts longer 
than in other countries, usually 
from d to $ hotirs, diiring which 
time perhaps three different dramas 
are played. The iheolre is a 
large plain struclune with pU and 
gahenes, where people sEt on chairs 
or iatsmi The stage is of the 
Tevolving type and the Ughting is 
most effective. 

Ncih pUyf The most aristocratic 
type of drama. They have evolved 
from the ^Sam giuku or Monkey 
Music which or^nated in the 
Kagura (See Dances^ Sacred 
dance. In the fourteenth century, 
iVoA bad meant D^vg^kuno-Nohy or 
Field Music performance^ a kind 
of opera in which the performers 
recited and danced alteroatGJ>% 
But lowarda the end of the four¬ 
teenth century there arose the 
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Sartigoku, which differed from the 
DmgnAu in that the Actors, in- 
etesid of sitting in a row while 
they recited and then getting up 
to dance in fiilencep sang while 
they performed the actinn of the 
lay^. After 1420 they were aided 
y a chorufl which sang the words 
for them during the moat energetic 
parts of their dancing or luimeing. 
it later became recognized as tbei 
only form of 

jVtJA in its eimplest essentials 
coTuistj of a dance preceded by 
a di^ogtie which ejcpkins its 
significance, or leads naturally to 
the dancing. The doQcer is called 
Shiif, or doer, the subordinate 
character who deea the explaining 
being: celled the or assistant. 

Il^ile the ShlU perfoirns bis 
principal dance the Waki, as hia 
name implies, stands arside and 3a 
for the most part a silent witness. 
The chanting of the part of the 
Shitt falls entirely to the chortia^ 
seven or eight individuals who are 
sealed at the side of the sti^e. 
The chanting la accompanied by 
a fluLe, two hand drums,, and 
sometimes a sUck drum. 

The stage is constructed occord- 
iiig to strict nilee. GeoemUy 
measiiring about eighteen feet 
square, it baa a beautiful curved 
roof which is distinct from the 
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roof of Uie On die 

Wall at tbe bade of the stage £b 
painted a pine tm, the other 
three sides being opeiL Tfie 
ebonis Hits at the right, the mu- 
sIci&Ds Hit at the bath, A long 
gdlery, niiw feet wide leads to 
the green room from which it ia 
separated by a curtain which is 
raised by aitendants at the Elme 
of ibe actor^^ entraocer 

The dandi^ itself i$ e^ctremely 
slow and dignified, though some^ 
timefl a sharp movement may be 
detectcil An eodre performance 
oecupin a whole day, as five or 
sis playa are given, each taking 
about an hour to perform- 

At intervals between the plays 
or farc^ are performed. 
The general public does not often 
appreciate the Ni)h play: the 
Janguage used is classical and it 
prefers the KabuJtt fSee Maaks^, 

Bannky These are dnU or 
puppet shows and the only theater 
in the world devcied to this kind 
of entertaiELiiient, the BuiirakutOr Ifl 
t^ted aE Osaka. The players ma- 
Ripulale the dolls and singers chant 
oruri, the words of the pdaya. 

YfM« These are varieiy shows, 
where jugglers, comedians, acro¬ 
bats, magicians^ and other enter. 
tainers perform. They correspond 
to vandeviile shows io Europe and 
America. 

When comparing Japanese and 
European drama, the greatest 
natiotinble difterence between them 
in to be found in the importance 
placed in Japanese dnuna on 
gesture over the spoken worth 
And even though lo^lay many 
famous anbuki players are noted 
for their spoken lines, yel it 
is certain that uo mutter how 
much the Japanese theatre may 
become westernised. It will always 
relaiti this preference for acthig 


over speaking. This rejects the 
attitude of Japanese people, who 
prefer to see ralhef iaui to hear. 
The Tokyo KabuMsa. destroyed 
by bomldnE during the last war, 
has now been rebuilL and one may 
^ely say that a grcal revival of 
inCeresC ta Ksbvki is mainly due 
to the iDftiative and foresight of 
Ohtsni Takejino, president oJf the 
Shochiku 'nieatrical Company^ 
who is responsible for the pre^nt 
beautiful tbeatre. 

DRESS Ordinary Japanese dress 
of the present-day comists of the 
following 

Elntono is the principal garment 
of Ja^nese dress made of various 
tnatcnals and in many patterns. 
It b generally onlioed in summer, 
lined in spring and autumn, and 
padded in winter. 



Haorf is a wide^ If owing garment 
™mfng down to a little above the 
and tied in front hy means 
of braided cordo. 

Mofitiukt is the ceremojiiaJ at- 
which consisis of Kmumo and 
being stamped with the 
family crest, or Mm, with fmhtma 
for men. 













Hixkuma 



Obi la iimply a waist-lsand 
which Sfirves to hold tht J^trruTff^ 
tJosc around the body» lE n 
more decorative and wider pi™ 
of attire with women than ulcOp 
ihe fomaer tiein^ the Obi in a 
decorative bow in various styles at 
the bkclL Ao tin&ewn f>t soft 
material like silk crepe is much 
used by men for ordinaj-y wear. 

Ra^ii^a short jacket worn 
chiefly by workmen it tisuaily has 
the crest or the name of the em^ 
ployer on the back. This garment 
bas become ioanraaingly popular 
with foreigners in recent yeais 
and women have them made in 
vaiiuns materials for use as 
evening wraps or occaalooal ooet& 

Umkaiuji is a akirt^Llke garment^ 
chiefly wotD by men and boys 
over the lower part of the A'rmon^ 
and Ikd around the waist, ft ia 


made of a thick silk known as 
S^Ttdaihira, Gosm-htm^ etc.; or 
made of a heavy cotton cloth*^ 
known as Kokura. Sometimes 
wamen and icirls wear Hakama- 
skirts made of cashnserep or mu&lim 

I>pgi a a short uqdet-^arment: 
worn to keep the chest and back 
warm in winter. 

Jibu If an under-garment worn 
abort by men but loiw by women. 
It bas a neck-b&nd, Eri, of black 
silk for men, but of either crepe 
or embroidered silk for women. 

Zabon*S|ula—underpants; these 
are made of cotton or other 
materials and vrorn with both 
Western clothes and kirmnir by 
men. They are used even in 
summer and are designed to k^p 
perspiration from the clothing 
rntlKr than for warmth. 

Hukunono or foot-gear. Japa¬ 
nese never wear boota or shoes 
with their native attire. They wear 
Geta^ which are wooden doga, ttie 
toe fitting into a velvet, leather, 
or straw thong. AsAida, are high 
used on wet and muddy 
daya^ Zorr, ate low sandals made 
of straw^ leather felt+ or other 
mateiialSp which for women are 
flometSmes very decotative. TuAn 
HUE black or white socks which 
have a socket for the big toe so 
that it may fit Into the thong of 
the C^ta, Aikida or Zuri 
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dutch, EARiV RiiAHOKS 

WITH In. I5©d a s<]uadron of five 
Amsterdam to explare 
ttHJ Far E^t for citable tradings 
lifaliona. Ont}r on$ of the five^ the 
wni ever heard -of a^in. 
She arrived in Japan in the early 
sprinjE of with only twenty^ 
five survivora of her oriaiiml mw 
Of over one hundred She was 
l^en td the harbour of Fuoai, in 
Kyushu and was immediately 
viaited by Portuguese Jesuits who 
at Once deoounced the liufortunate 
crew SB pirates. However, the 
Jal^nefie offieials sent the pilot- 
majOT, an Englishman named 
WiJharo Adams to Osaka where 
received in audience by 
Tokugawa feyasu, Adams 
wai a simple, fearless sailor who 
wms soon able to convince the 
great man thol the English and 
the Dutch wanted only peaceful 
trade, and had no iotentiou of 
spreading any religious propaganda. 



The Shogiiii was so well impressed 
that he gave the Dutch penniaaion 
to trade freely with Japan, allow- 
log the survivors of the^ to 

mum to Europe but kept William 
as luB advisor on matters 
of shipbuilding and uavigatiqiL 

The Dutch retained their trading 
prjyllegea with Japan when other 
nations were banned from inter¬ 
course with the cDuatry. They 
were oonfinod however to the 
islai^ of IJeshima, near Naga- 
^ki,^ hut had to suffer many 
humiliations lot the favours they 
enjoyed. They supplied Japan with 
medicmcB, guns^ and inb^uced 
many of ibe military eciences to 
the country. 

In some of the old colour prints 
of the Yedo period^ artists, owing 
to their fainillai'ity with the 
Dutchmen from Deshima. have 
^ven excellent nepresentations of 
Europeans in Japanese scenes. 
(See England, Early relations) 


EAfFTHQDAKES— There is said 
to be an ca rthquake almost every 
day wmewherc or other Jn the 
islands of Japan, although these 
are mostly undetectable eicept 
through the use of a seismograpk 
There art still several nutive 
VQkariMS, most prominent among 
which are Mount Aso, and Mount 
S^urajima, m Kyushu, Mount 
Mihara, on the island of Oahima, 
and Mount As^ma. Mount Fuji has 
not been active for fsoiue two or 
three hundred years, 

most Hvere and de«{ructJtfe 
nrtbquBkc in Japan durian modem 
was that which occumd on 
^pieraber let Jft23 and w-hlch de- 
etroyed the whole of Vokohama 


fU'Mt part of Tokyo, most 
of the damage being done by the 
terrible fireg which followed the 
t^n^hes and the tidal wavea. 
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EARTHQUAKE FISH UVa^zu) 
Is rJiHt mylfiical catfiAh* which is 
to wriggle i(s eel-Ulte body 
when aagry, and thus the 

vokanic ^fiturbances to which the 
country is 5iib|ecL 



of Luck 

EB1SU One oE the Seven Godis cif 
Luck. This famous iueh-britL^er 
is said to be the sou of Datkokii 
He IS the God -of Honest 
DeaUu|£r the PaEfon of Fisherman, 
and also the God of FocmL Legend 
has it that he onffinated the 
custom of clapping hands before 
Shiniff shrines in order to call the 
attention of the Gods to prayers 
being offerecL is uaualJy 

represented as a bearded^ smiling 
individual wearing a cap with two 
points, and holding a hshing rod 
in one hand and a Large Tai fish 
in the other. fSee Seven Gods 
of Ltick ; alM Tt^rakunc). 

EDUCATfOM A system of 
education on Chineae principles 
was Laid down as early as the 
eighth century. The pre-war 


system, however, dated only from 
1872; and was modelled on Euro- 
[sean and Amerfeon Lines^ A great 
impatus was given to education 
by the Imperial Re^pt^ issued 
by the Emperor hfeJji, which 
stated; ''Henceforward, education 
shall be so diffused that there 
shall be no ignorant families in 
the land* and no faintly with one 
ignorant member.'* As a result 
of compulsory education, the per¬ 
centage of illiteracy in Japan Is 
Smaller than to most Western 
countries. Every child from the 
age of seven upwards ts rci^uErcd 
to attend school. Primary rauca- 
tlon consists of sue yeara of In- 
atmetion, corresponding to those 
of tbe elementary grades in English 
schools^ Secondary education is 
provided by the Middle Schools and 
comqst« of a five year course «m 
japanese language and literature, a 
foreign language, usually Engibb; 
historyp geography, mathematics, 
sden-ce, technical sttidJcs, etc. In 
the secondary educational category 
may be included vocational schools 
where technical, agricultural^ nauLi - 
cal or commerEnaJ aubjecto are 
taught, A feature Of the Middle 
School for girls was the course on 
etiquette, which Included: tea 
C£remany, dower arrangement^ 
etc. 

Those who aspired to a aniver- 
sity education or who wished to 
enter the prefessfona had first to 
enter the nighcr School for a per¬ 
iod of three years^ There were 
many private and government 
universities^ The university course, 
except medianc, lasted for four 
years, and lead to various degrees. 
Apart from the aforcmentlonred 
institutions there were the naval 
and military colleges^ schools for 
foreign language, normal echn^ols, 
and the Peer's School for the sons 
and daughters of the UDbility. 
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On October 22, 1915, SCAP an. 
nounced its policy rt^ardin^ the 
JajHiiesc aducatiooal syateni uii^r 
whicli DLlIkari^c tendencies wcfc 
to be eliqiifinted, and the so-called 
democratiution of sohooU ^ilh 
Lhe fonnation of teachem' unions, 
Shwioism w^s expelled from 
education, and history^ geo^aphy 
and ethics, elimmaCKl front ele^ 
mentary education. 

The new school ediication lew 
was proposed hy the Cabinet on 
March 7,1947 and came into force 
from April I, 1947. This Jaw 
provides for a sis years elementary 
school course, three yeani lower 
secondary school course, three 
years upper secondary achool 
coiirset and Jour years tinivemity 
cuorK, Under the post war system 
educadaimt authority has been 
transferred from the Ministry of 
Education to the prcfectuml and 
local educational authorities who 
are free to develop educational 
programines to tncct Jpcal needs. 

!n 1:^1+ there were 56j649 edu¬ 
cational Institutions In Japan in 
which total is included 555 colEcges 
and universities for higher educa¬ 
tion, 18.30(2 secondary schoals and 
28,489 elementary schools, 

ElemeiiiJiTv EilEieuiion t Com. 
pulsory for nil cfuldrcn 6-14 ycure 
of age, 

fwondery Educmtloo i Now 
divided into lower and upper grades 
of three years each. The lower 
grade la compulsory ao that the 
compolBory education for J apanese 
children fa extended to nine years: 
six yesu-s elemcittar^' and three 
years eeoonditry- 
Higher Educsttpo t The higher 
achool was n preparatory ecnool 
for the unlvensity, and higher 
trade and Industrial schools. With 
the ettforceinenl of the new school 
year system In April 1947 higher 


Schools were promoted to the alatua 
of colleges Or universtties and co^ 
education permitted; with the 
provEsion for post graduate study 
for graduates 

Whether the new systema in¬ 
troduced iu the years following 
Japan's surrender will prove auc- 
ceasful^ remoJuji to he seen, but 
aJre^y there are signs of dU- 
satisfaction among parents and 
teachers and one may expect 
gradual modiheations of the pre¬ 
sent sy^temi in keepiag with 
Japanese thought and conditions. 
In any event, the fact that Japan 
has probably the highest rate of 
literary of any country speaks 
well for Japeneae educatinn in 
general, pre-war or post war. 

EMA Literally means "Pictcrial 
Horse". It is a wooden tablet 
upon which is carved or paint^ 
the dgure of a horse and which 
is D^cred to deities in token of 
gratitude for dmoe pfotectlon. Its 
origin ifiRy be traced to the time 
when lords and princes offered 
thfcar favorite hors« to the Gods 
as’ thankfi^olferinga. The art of 
pointing Erfsa developed to a high 
t^ree duri ng the Tokugawa period 
(1608-18671, They ara offered to 
temph^ and shrinea by people 
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dcisrinsrtTief from sSckneas, sailors 
proyiriR for a safe voyagt^ and 
tradesmen praying for prosperity. 
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EMMA O The Regent of Hell 
who pa^ee judgement on all new 
eomera to hell. 

EMPEROR The 

Empire of Japan founded by 
the Emperor Jimmu in §S0 B.C, 
who is. ^d to have been a direct 
descendant of the Sun Goddeas^ 
Amnlerasu Omikemi. the present 
Emperor Hiroluto bebig the one 
huiulmi and twenty-fourth de¬ 
scendant of an unbroken line of 
ruJen?. (Sm ConstHution^lmperial 
Family), 

EKGUND, FIRST RELATIONS 
WITH The fifflt Englishman to 
set fool In Japan was William 
Adamap a native of GlUinghainp 
who is oBen called Miura Anjin by 
the Japaneae. He arrived In Kyu¬ 
shu in the year 1600 as piloMna;kjr 
of the Dotch ship '* Leifd$ ’" which 
had come to me Far East from 
HnUnnd by way of Cape Ham. 
The “Xe^iTcfe'’ waa the Sole sur¬ 
vivor of a squadron of hve vessels 


that had left Amatenfam two 
years before. Although an Enff- 
lishmair, Adams was chosen by 
bis Dtitch. shipmates to he ibeir 
lender and spokesman Jn^ dealing 
with the lapancoe authorities. De¬ 
nounced as pirates by the Jesuit 
prksts, who did not desire in- 
tnidets in the country where they 
hoped to spread their fatth^^ the 
crew of the V^Iei/^t" were ira- 
prisoned while Adams went to 
C^ka to awnic the orders of 
Shogun leyosu* The fate of Adams 
and his shipmates waa in the 
balance for some weeks, for the 
Portuguese were intriguing against 
them with every means at their 
disposal, and tried to persuade le- 
yosu lo put to death all the 
crew as enemies Of 
Japan. But Eeyasu was a shrewd 
.^Adgun and could sense some 
significance in the hatred of the 
Portuguese for the English and 
the Dutch ^ and since Adams b^ 
convinced him that he came in 
peace and that the Dutch desired 
only trade, be did not see why the 
Portuguese should retain the 
monopoly. 

And 90 Adams and his friends 
were TcleaBed, given permi^lon 
to settle wherever they pleased, 
and Adams told to remain at court. 
Tt waa from Adams that the Shogun 
WHS to teaj-n of t he Western world: 
of the arrogance of Spain; and the 
conquest uf the great Antiadap in 
which Adams bimself had play^ 
a part aa captain of a store ship 
attending the fleet: of mathematics 
and the rudiments of navigation. 
To the disguat of the Portuguese, 
a friendship sprang up between 
the Bh&gun and the simple English 
seaman that was toi last until 
leyasu's death, Adama was given 
land and the rank of mmurai, with 
retainers to serve him; the only 
thing denied him being Ihe right 


to leave the counrr>". But he 
able to t^omitiunjcale with his wife 
in England through the Dutch, who 
were allowed lo come and go a§ 
Cbey pleased and, ai a result of 
hk letters to people in London the 
Indio Company dispatched a 
misfiOfi, under the command of 
Cspt. John ^arifi in order to open 
up trade with Japan. Adams seeing 
that the Dutch were well establish' 
ed at Hfrado suggested the Englhdi 
wou^ do well to Set up their 
trading station at Umga, near 
YedOp so as to be near the 
court of the Shoguti. The letter 
in whkb he told Saria to make 
straight for Uraga did not reach 
him jn timcp and the English mia- 
Sion in the arrived 

at Hiradb iu the summer of the 
year 1613 s Adams made all haste 
from Yedkj to welcome them, the 
first of his countrymen that he 
had seen since leaving England. 

Capt. Saria had in his possession 
a letter from King James I of 
England to the SHogum, togetlier 
with many gifts, and so Adams, 
Saris, Richard Cocks and ather]$ 
set out for Yedo to pay their 
respects. 

The result of the meetlug waa 
that a treaty was concluded. It 
WB3 suggested by the Shogun that 
the English set up their trading 
station at Uraga^ which was con- 
venlently situated near the Sfr&- 
£un*$ seat^ 

Saris, howeverp was stubborn 
and insisted that Hirado was pre^ 
ferahle owing to its proximity to 
Chino. Thus English trade lost 
an excellent opportunity. Adam$ 
never quite recovered from his 
chagrin due to attitude and 

he even wrote letters of complaint 
to the East India Company. And 
so the English factory was es^ 
tabUshed at Hlrado under the 


charge of Richard Cocks, with 
Adams as advisor. 

Adams oorujtnicted ships for 
[eyasu and certain ddiinyo. They 
Were the first ocean-going vessels 
to he built in Japan. The first of 
these were built at Yokosuka^ He 
made Boveml voyages to various 
parts of the East and visited China^ 
Ssanir and the Ryukyu Islands, [t 
WHS on his return from a long 
voyage that Adams learnt of the 
death of hig friend and benefactor 
Sk^ffun Teyasn. He had died in 
1616r being succeediNj by his eon, 
Hidetada. 

The Jesuits bad been stirring 
up a great deal of trouble in the 
country at that time and Hide- 
tada's policy with regpect to re- 
ligion in particular was different 
from that of his father. While he 
often sent for Adnmi he was not 
the patron imd friend that his 
father had been. Consequently, 
the Sii^n restricted Engliah trade 
to HirOjdo. This decree dealt the 
English a severe blow ami the 
East India Company goon found 
the conditioas of trade almost 
impossible. 

William Adams died in 1620 at 
the age of forty-five, and it is to 
htm that the people cf Korthem 
Europe owe their first contacts 
with Japan and her people. His 
tomb is at Yokoguka with that 
of his Japane^ wife on the Pilot 
Mound, whore stands u monument 
lo his memory. 

The Englfgh closed their factory 
soon after hia death and withdrew 
from Lbo trade* and although sever¬ 
al attemptfl to le-opeo trade rela¬ 
tions were mad^ in later years, 
yet they wore not properly revived 
until the RestoraUon in 1866. 

The Sk&gifH had become con¬ 
duced that the country was in 
dire peril fmin the intrigues of 
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the Catholics and their converts. 
The Port ueuese were banned f rQni 
the country jUcofietJier and the 
Dutch confined to the isSand of 
Destiima^ (See Dutch), 

Apiirt from the few incidente 
occudivt during the troubled times 
of the Kestorntion^ until just before 
World War Japan and England 
had always enjoyed the most 
cordial refatioa&. In these 

relations became the basis of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance which 
lasted until IB'ZS when it wa$ ter- 
minated tinder the terms of the 
Washington Conferciict. 

Englishmen played an important 
and creditable part in the early 
development of the country, par¬ 
ticularly in organizing the Imperial 
Navy-p and the hne railway system. 
Furthermore^ many Englishmen 
have done mtich towards spreading 
a knowledge of this country, its 
culture and its people; Prof Basil 
Hall Chamberlain^ I^rd Redesdale, 
W.G^ Aeton* Emeet Satow^ Sir 
Charles Eliot, Sir George Saosom, 
Arthur Waky, Bernard Leach, 
Edmund Blundem to name but a 
few. 

ENNICKt Is i day set ajHrt 

for the special worship of a deity 
at either a Buddhist temple or a 
Shinio shrine. For example^ the 
Lb the day that 
is connected with the worship of 
the /iiorf tGod of Fortune and 
Harvest) at his own shrtne. On 
these particular days, especEally in 
the evening^ numerous stalls selling 
all mariner of articles line the 
streeif: leading to the shrine or 
the tompk. The people of the 
neighbourhood go tbere not Only 
to worship but al^ to enjoy them- 
^Ives at the stalls. In large cities 


where there ore many shrines and 
temples an Eun^hi takes place on 
nearly every day of the year. 

ENOMOTO TAKEAKI, VfS- 
COUNT (18394901) Was a re¬ 
tainer of the Tokugawa Shogunate. 
Studied marine engineering and 
navigation under Dutch irwtnictors 
at Nagasaki, (n 1S&2, he was Sent 
to lEalland for further studies os 
well as to superintend the eon- 
stTuction of a warship ordered by 
the from a dockyard 

in that country. Reluming home 
in 1866, he was appointed Gunkan 
Bttjgya ^High Commissioner of 
Navy), When Tokugawa Yoshi- 
nobu, the last resigned 

the great po$t of Generalissimo 
ot the Empire, he and others re. 
fused to submit to the Imperial 
and ran off to Hakodate taking 
with ihein 6 warahipo* There 
they made a desperate fight against 
the Imperial forces, which were 
led by Kuroda. They were, how- 
ever, oi'crpowered and finally taken 
prisoners to Ytdo. He was re. 
feosed in 1S72, and was later 
appointed a high officer in the 
Hokkaido Colonial GovernmenL 
In 1874^ he was the Envoy Est- 
tnmrdlfLary and Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary la Russia* and there 
he concluded tbe memorable treaty 
whlcb brou^t about the ejccbauge 
of Karafuto rSaghahen) for the 
whole group of Chkhima (Kurik 
fslands'i. He was Minister of the 
Navy in im aud thenceforward 
sat several times io dilferenC 
cabinetss He was a Privy Council¬ 
lor when he died In 1909 at the 
age of TL Hroad-minded and 
chivalrouBf be was loved and re¬ 
spected by the people. 
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FAMS In aldcfi days tlitse wtra 
Bsed by every individyai, wlietlier 
man ot waman, worlcinaji or 
prince. They were used to keep^ 
one^ll cool* as fire^beHows, and 
lor &ignailli4E a comniand. 

They are ol two kindi: the flat 
fan, named Uchiwa and the fold¬ 
ing fto, ScHsu, or O^r The 
Uckiwa was originaliy Introduced 
from Korea. The Smsu is, how¬ 
ever* the more practical fan. On 
ceremonia! occasbna when wear¬ 
ing Japane^ clothes, no person 
can ^ considered properly dre^^ 
MnleEO carrying a Swu. The 
Srn^ is alwa)'s used In Japaneie 
dances such m Nhh, Kadn- 

ki, etc., and rs also carried by 
singere of dtsasical Japanese aoag*^ 
inch M Nagauiat Gidoyu^ etc. 
There is a fan known its 
l/chitifa which is used by tho« 
who |udge Surmt or Japanese 
wrestling matches. 
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FAUNA The principal animala 
nre;—Beafp deer, badger Cq,T,) fox 
(q,v*)t hare, ntonkey, dog, bcar^ cat 
fq,v.V horse, rat, weasel* squlrrei 
Sheep are raised, chiefly fn Hcihkai- 
do and goats have increased in 
recent yean. Of birds there is a 
great variety: Chicken^, duck (dn- 


mestic and wildj* goose* crane, 
hernn, turkey, pigeon, crow, hawk, 
aparroWp ow], etc. The finest 
linger is the Uguim which re¬ 
sembles the tughEingaJo, but has 
not quite so sweet a song. The 
cuckoo is heard luid seen in the 
months of May and June in the 
northern districts^ Seagulla of 
Vfinous kinds are plentiful on the 
coasts and the cormorant h used 
at Gifu and other places for 
habing. 

Reptiles and Insects are numer¬ 
ous. Snakes and hjnrds are found 
in most parts of the country, few 
of them, however, being poisonous. 
There are also frogs and centi¬ 
pedes. The tortoise is held tj> 
be a sacred creature and kindnese 
done to them brings merit. (See 
Ura:&hima Toro). 

Cicadas, dragon-flies of many 
varietlesp grasahopper^^ moth^ 
butterflies, spiders^ cockroaches 
and cricket^ abound; also the 
Praying Mantis* 3o called because 
of the posation it assume^. 

Siuglng insects are very popular 
with the pecplet cicadas, grass¬ 
hoppers, cHcketat and other musical 
ebirpers being sold in the markets 
during the autumn months. (See 

The people are fond of domestic 
pets such as dogs and cau* and 
are usually hind to aoimaJA. 
The most popular native breeds 
of do^ are the Akita jTiiji which 
resemblea the husky, and the Tosa 
iHu wbicb £a like a mastiff. The 
native cat is like the Manx 
variety* (See Cats) 

Silk-worms are widely cultivated 
and are of two kinds: those that 
apin in spring, and those that spin 
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in summer, the former being the 
moire valuable. 

FESTIVAIS AND HOUDAYS 

Jimury New Ve&r Is the moM 
celebrated of all festivals and it 
is on the dm day of the New 
Vear that the whole nation cele- 
hrate^its birtbday^ the Japaiie$e 
people reckon age as from the 
New Year and individual birthdays 
are only celebrated by the young. 

By midnight ef New Year^$ Bve, 
debts must be paidt houses cleaned, 
mbbtsh disposed of. Everything 
has to be cleared up. Everyone 
tries to get a clean and fresh Start 
and when the bells of the temples 
$t 4 irt to strike their I OB strokes 
at midnight, people cease work 
and visit the shrines lo o^er 
thanks to the Ciods and pray for 
peace and prwpftriiy in the New 
Year. 

Ul-3 rd. Officbl New Year cele¬ 
brations last for 3 days Every* 
home celebrates the first day of 
the year with T 0 $<tiakt a thick 
sweet wine and Z'wftJwofAi speciaJ 
form of rice cake eaten at this 
season. At the [inpeiial Court 
ihe New Year Dirinc Service 
called Skthohai is most solemnly 
performed^ 

or ^Igrimage to a 
temple or shrine is made by every 
orthodox Japanese early in the 
morning of the New Yean 

Zntir Hfftsttni the firsE loading 
of merchandse; JCeArtenie the 
pret writing; brat 

dream and commencement of aJI 
cither tbinga is celebrated. 

3rd- Ginshisai The New Year 
liitual at the Cmirt^ is performed 
before the Imperial Sonctuiry, 

5th. SkinarK-Enkff}. The hrst 
SanciTjet given by the Imperial 
Court. 

6th. This famous 


New Year review of the fine 
brigade takes place all over the 
country. 

7tb. Niditahisa. An old euetom 
of eating rice gruel boiled with 
seven species of edible 
hertss, iB stib observed by some 
tamilieS- 

Gokoshi^lfdjinu, the first giving 
of lectures of the year Ln the pre¬ 
sence of Hia by noted 

scholartiu 

Febmary About 3fd or 4th 
S€t&4ifun <l-v. {Bean-Throwing R itE]l 
the last day of winter accord¬ 
ing to the lunar calendar. On 
this night a religious rite OBlled 
Tswika or driving away the evil 
spjfEts and caUiog in fortune is 
held at many temples and shrines, 
and people scatter beans^ ore for 
each year of their age over the 
rooms of their hpuseB. ahoutlng 
■" Ffikii itw ojtr mo apjfo"' (.Wel¬ 
come good luck, out with demoofll) 

llth* Kigvn SetiH, now aboliihed 
as a holiday* The anniversary of 
the founding of the Japanese Em- 
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pire b? the Emperor m 660 

B.C. was observed on thia day by 
the whole oatEon as one of the 
most importanr nacional holidays, 
Mereh SrcL HinumstsurT {Girls' 
I>oEI PestivaJl On this day all 
homes bles^ with girl cliildren 
dispEay their doUs and heir|E?oni 3 
of the famjly m an alcove of the 
home. Feasts are prepared for 
the dolls on tioy dishes, and little 
^irls, beautifully attired, invite 
their friends and relative to their 
homes and '“play house.^' 

Gth+ E^hipre^' 

Birthday! is celchrated hy ail girls' 
schools throughouE the nation. 

lL6th-24th. Flnru^nG-Higim. Bud¬ 
dhist week of prayer when Buddhiat 
adherents visit the graveE of 
^cestors to offer flowers and 
ificeose and to pray. 

21st. Shunki-Mreisai National 
Holiday! ia the ^ring Festival of 
the Imperial Ancestors, (Now 
Spring Equinox holiday!, 

April 1st. Chsin-y Dance. Scnrt- 
inR about this day the famous 
Mha^Odim in Kyoto* the Amnut 
Odofi in Tokyo, and the 

K^nidtaua Odnri in Osaka^ 
are all performed for several weeka 
by the geisha of the respective 
citiwv 

3rd. Jimrnu^Tmnc^ Sbi (now 
abolished a holidayk the an¬ 
niversary in commemonEjon of 
ibe demise of Jimmu Tenno^ the 
firot Emperor of Japan, 

6th, Kanhiiiit-E, or the Festival 
commemoraeins the Nativiiy of 
Buddha, is obserwd at all Buddhist 
temples. 

ftana AfaUvri (Flower Festival}, 
H held at Hibiya Part, Tokyo. 

29Eh. Tfneko Stiiu {National 
Holiday}, celebrating the birthday 
of H.Vf* the Emperor. 

30th. Great Spring Festival of 
the Yasukunl Shrine at Kudan, 



Kc(-NohoH 


Tokyo, lasts for 3 days. The 
shrine is dedicated to the apirits 
of heroes and heroines who have 
laid down thefr lives for the Im¬ 
perial Cauae^ 


Mmy 3rd. ConstiEiition Day TNa- 
tional Holiday} Celebration of 
proiTiulgatlon of new Constitution 
IS47. 

5th. Tang^mr- Sdekn^ or Festival 
for Bo>-s, National Holiday, (Cbil. 
drens' Day) is celebrated through^ 
out the country by famiiies with 
male offspring, ft is a gala day 
for boys, especially for those of 
tender age. Great floatiug paper 
carp symbolical of 

courage are flown from poLe^i, 
whilst in an alcove in the home 
are set out wanior-doll?^ miniature 
armpurp weapons and family 
henrloom^ 

_ llEh. The great summer wrestl¬ 
ing contest takea pla^ at the 
Jtokugjkao Amphitheatre, Tokyo* 
lasting for 13 day^ 

ISth. j^Df or the FeitU 

the Hollyhock, in haodur 
of the Shimo-gamo and Kamikimo 
^nnes m the soburiH of Kyoto, 
piia fs the most stately and re* 
noed of the festivals in JaiHn. 

Joiie lst-20d. The great aonual 
festival ^ ol Toshogu Shrine at 
Nikko ts conducted with great 
pomp and gaiety. 






11 Eh. Tsfiyn or Ui* mny &eaMn 
in and lasts Ti^arly ^ Tnonih^ 
F^mcr? ^re: busy ptanting the 
n!i?i=-$e«cllinR? iti paddyfitids. 

14th. The Rice-PUntinif Festival 
At the Sumiyoahi Shrine in O^aka 
takeA place and pretty geisha of 
the dty take part in planting 
rice^seediings in the aacted paddy- 
fields. 

14th. Festival of the JPeij)Yj^, 
the Grand Sbrine of Tse. (See 
Shinto). 

list. Festival of the Atsuta 
Shrine, at Nagoya. The shrine 
the second greatest in Japan; here 
the Sacred Snyor-d of the Imperial 
Regalia is preservedn 

July Opening of Mt. Fuji 
atiiil the Japan Alps to climbe^ 

7lh, Tanatfeta Cq,v J ilfdsl^rr, or 
the Festival of the Weaveri is one 
of the most romantic and picture¬ 
sque custoniB of the country. 

On this occasion^ freshly cut 
bamboos are set up in front of 
every house, and on their branches 
are hung different coloured papero^ 
on which poems dedicaled to the 
stars are written. Offerings of vege¬ 
tables^ fruits and rice-dumpling art 
olsa made. 


ISth-lSth. Buddhist featival of 
O'floff, Or the "Feoit of Lanterna," 

On the hm two days people 
vi5.it their ancestor^' tombs and 
invite the epirita to their homes 
and, after the celebration fs over, 
they arc eficorted back to the 
yonder world in the late evens og 
of the ISth, The Bm (Mori is a 
country dance which is performed 
at this time. fSee Dances}. 

15th- The or Mid-year 

Day^ when people ejtchange gifto 
os complimenls of the season. 

I6th. Yjabxiri, is the semi-annual 
holiday set aside for maid servants, 
apprentices, etc. 

17th-24th. The fatnous 
Maf^wi is one of the outatandiiig 
summer aEfToetjons in Kyoto. The 
festival Is not only the pride of 
Kyoto, but 13 also held in high 
regard throughout Japan^ The 
celebration is in honour of the 
Yasaka Shrine dedicated to Susa- 
no-no-MikotOv and his consort. 

ESth. The festival of the Tern- 
manguShrine^ which i3 thegreate3t 
festival of O^ka^ known as the 
Water Carnival by foretEnens^ v$ 
held on this day. The shrine Is 
dedicated to Sugawara Michizane, 
a loyalist and a great man of 
letter^ of the flib century. 

August lit. Fe^ival of the 
Kikawa Shrine at Omiya uoar 
Tokyo, 33 held on this day. A 
religioua dance called AntTna 
As^t is i^rformed on the stage 
of the shrine. 

10th. 'O'Bon" comes on this day 
according to the lunar calendar. 

EOtb. Close of the climbing 
3 ea$on of Mt. Fuji when large 
bonfires are burnt at all stations 
on the mountain. 

SepleiiilKr Ist. Ni-hyaku-to-k^i. 
ElQth day from Sfisubun. Rke 
haneeiiog begins. 

Stb. Chryfianthernum FeativaL 
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2tit or equinoctial 

weclc« starts on this day. During 
the iKTtod Buddhist tcinplM aif 
vib^ted by devout faxniliefi to at- 
Tend mass- They alw proceed to 
their fainily graveyards to otfer 
flowers to the spirits of the dead. 

SepL-ZSrd. National HoSIday- 
Aiiiumn Equinox, 

October 12tFL OixAi/b-i, COwl- 
fneiporsticin of the death of Ni> 
ebiten Shonin, the founder of the 



Nfthknn sect of Buddhism tnke$ 
place at the Hommonfi Temple^ 
Tokyo. Pjlffrims frum all parta of 
the country throng the temple 
grounds. At rdght. pilgrims eroup' 
according to the locality in 
which they live^ morch towards 
the temple carrying? hig square 
InnternSv called Mand^. highly 
decorated and illuminated and, to 
the accompanlinent of dnim-beat- 
ing^ redte the sacred formula of 
the secL 

ISlh. The shooting scsicm opens 
on this day with the lifting of 
the seasonnl boDp when sportsmen 
repur to helda and hOls to try 
their luck. 

i7th. Kanname 5^jp or Harvest 
Thanksgiving Festlynl, when the 
first fruits of the fields are offered 
to ihe Deities of the Harvest. 

ITtlu Sidmcn Barai, or Clearance 
Salc^ l^sts about a week in the 


cities and towns in the Kwansai 
districts (around Kyoto and Osakoj,. 
during which shops and stores sell 
their accumulated goods at greatly 
reduced prices 

2£iid, The famous Jtdai Maisuri^ 
take« place In Kyoto in connection 
with the festival of the HeLm 
Shrine. It is one of the greatest 
of the Kyoto Festivals. 

NoTcDtber let Airing of trea¬ 
sures stored in the Shosoin, Kara, 
Lakes place on this day lasting till 
Lbe IdLh, All the articles number^ 
ing 3,000 In all. have been pre¬ 
served there for many wntnriesp 
and dote from the days of the 
Emperor Shomu (724^74^ A.D.). 
Only privileged people are allowed 
to view the wonderful collectbn. 

3rd- Miijf Sc£ta. was one of 
the four great national holidnys, 
and commcmonited the birth of the 
Great Emperor Meip, grandfother 
of H.M. the Emperor. Now called 
Culture Day. 

ISth. Afiyuflwtntp or Temple- 
PilKiimogc (SitkhM go Son). AH 
children of three years old, boys 
of five years and girls of seven 
years Of age are taken by their 
parents or ciders to their Ujigiimi, 
or tutelary deities to pay homage 
to the goM. 

23 rd. Niimmc Sat, was a 
national bolidny ceJehratlng the 
bountiful harvest of the year. 
Now ‘^Labour DayV 

December 5th. The festhral of 
the Suitengu Shrine in Tokyo 
takes place on this day as one of 
the features of Tokyo life. 

The gates of the shrine open 
at 4 o'clock In the morning and 
many faithful devotees rush into 
the compound in an effort to secure 
the first divine tablet at the office. 

14tlL fji^t Sat, the festrval of 
the celebrated ''Porty-seren R&rtm 


is held at the Seitgak^ij 
Temple^ Takanawa, Tokyd^ 

2Slh, Taisk^Tinno Sal, wia 
formerly a naiSotial holiday in 
memory of the laKs Emperor 
Toisko. The Imperial klaasolcyni^ 
floated at Asakawa, about 20 
miles west of Tiskyo* ia viiited by 
worshippers thruu^bout the year. 

3IfiL Dttfuote or “Gre^t Laat 
Dsyr" People are ycij busy on 
this day, for all petidmg matters 
must be settled before tbe advent 
of the New Year. At mid night* 
the temple bells sound a hundred 
and eight strokes to announce the 
passing of the old year and to 
herald the ceming oE the New^ 

FIREWORKS Pyroitthnics has 
oJ ways been a ephere of production 
in which the Japanese have been 
considered mose adept. Tbey have 
developed the making of fireworks* 
Originally introduced from China, 
In which country gunpowder was 
Jtrst used^ to n point where, having 
long ago esceeUed the Chinese, it 
in now one of the finer and most 
jealously guarded industrial arts. 

The ambition of every maker 
of fireworhd in to win one of the 
major awards at the annual display 
held in July, at Tokyo, on the 
River Sumida^ and which t* one 
of the most important outdoor 
events la ihe Uvea of the people 
of the Japanese capital In 1^ 
aisty-four fireworks icanuftictnrefs 
took part in the championship^ 
This annual display is calltki 
the expreaaitm ori¬ 
ginally meaut—the opening of the 
river t* sweet trout fishing, and 
was originated in the ISth century 
ms a Buddhist Moss to consDle 
the victima of a disostroui: famine 
and epidemic wbicb had swept the 
country. The ErewerkB were in- 
trodoced ss a measure to cheer 
the people after their long period 


of distreas; perhaps, too, they 
served to clear the atmosphere 
of death in the saEcic way as the 
large tnnfirCS which were lit all 
over Europe sfter the " Black 
Death/' _ . 

The 1955 display wis the 2Z2ncL 
Both sides of the river were 
utlExed for temporary gTandst^nd!l 
where the viewers sat, stood, or 
otherwise relaxed on the matting 
where they ate and drank and 
generalLy made merry whilst Ci^n^ 
iug their necks in all directions 
in order to follow the antics of 
the brain children of the pyro¬ 
technists which simply turned the 
night fiky into a fairyland of jewels 
of every conceivable hue. 

When the display was originated 
the population of Tokyo, then 
colled Yedo, was probably not 
more than about 500.^ at the 
fflofit Today* with its population 
up to eight mihionSi one million 
and a half attended the 1955 event 
to watch from the stands or view 
from soine si* thousand nine 
hundred boats. 

FISH Apart from being perhaps 
the greatest fish eaters, the Japa¬ 
nese are great lovers of fishing. 
The many fishing grounds along 
the coast abound in bream {tm), 
sardine (pfnntte-t£»sAj\ mackerel 
sole (Amrjite)^ besides many 
other varieties peculiar to Japanese 
waters. The beat inland Eahing 
is in the stocked waters of the 
Nikko mountains* Lake Biwa, Lake 
Towada, and the Hokkaido lakes. 
The Ayu. a kind of ^elt* pectiLiar 
to East A$ian waters it caught in 
many of the rivets and especially 
in the Nagara, near Gifu* the fCums 
and the Chikugo^ in Kyuohu* Iwa- 
kuni, in Yamoguchi Prefecture, 
Tbo, In Hyogo, apd the Toma and 
Sagetni, near Tokyo- 

Cormorant fishing is an interest- 


ing method of c&tchiniE fish hy 
msms of welS^trainffil cormorants 
and la practiced chiefty on the 
River Nagara. The season ia from 
May to October* 

Japanese methods of drying and 
preserving fish are most ingenious 
and littJe sea Mr is wasted. 

Cutde fish and octopuses arc 
favourite foods as is the 
(Glohe Pish], which is dangerous 
unless prepared for eating by an 
expert, 

Japan has excellent oyster?, 
lo^tersL, crabs, clams, abalonc, as 
well as many types of edible sea 
weeds* Raw fisht cbirfiy 'Tui" 
(bream)L '/faf (carp) and 'iwajrtiro' 
(tunny) is a most tasty delicacy- 

The fiahing industry ts perhaps 
the moat active in the world and 
pariicul^iy in Hokkaido where 
there are many well-e<tuipped 
canneries which export thouM-nds 
of tons annuoJLy of crab, saimoop 
lobsters cic.^ to all parts of the 
worlds and partictd arly to the 
United Kingdom. The industry 
also employs many modem fioating 
caimcrice and whaling vessels 
which range to the Far North and 
to the Antarctic. But since tbe 
w^sr Japanese fishermen have been 
greatly restricted due to loss of 
certain fishing rights oft the Sibe¬ 
rian coast and the wntera off 
Soghalien which Soviet Russia now 
controls* as well as the waters off 
the cciost of Korea oow restricted 
through Ihe iiopo^itlon of the Khee 
line some sixty miles off the South 
Korean Coast. 

FLAGS Tlie nadanal flog 
of Japan ia called J/i-no-mani 
(Round of the Sun) and has a red 
cirtte in the centre of a white 
back-ground. 

The adoption of the sun as iin 
emblem fur fiagi dates back to 
ancient days. When tbe Emperor 



N'alfonaf Flag of JopoT* 

Godaigo (12S9-l339j v'Isited Mt 
Kasogi, the Imperial troops all 
used Rising Sun flags. 

The famous wairiorOv Takcda 
Shingen and Uesugi Keneban used 
the Rising Sun flags on the battle¬ 
field* Toyotomi Hideyoslu also 
used this standard On his expedi¬ 
tion to Korea (Ifi9fi-ZfiI4). Later^ 
in lElSX the Tokugawa Sko^Motc 
decreed that all Japanese ships 
shoiild hoist ensigns with the 
Rising Sun on a white ground in 
order to distinguish them from 
alien vessels* 

It won not^ however^ until 1870 
that the fmperial Government Is¬ 
sued a proclamation in which the 
standard form and ebee of the hag 
were fixed in a rectangular pro¬ 
portion of Z for the Leogth and 2 
fur the width, with the diameter 
of tbe 9UU thre#r&fth9 of the width* 
placed in the centre of the fiag. 

The Army and Nav'y used a 
flag vrhich had the Rising Sun 
and rays ntt a white back grpimcL 
The [imperial standard is a golden 
chrysanthemum in the centre of 
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^ red tiackground and H uBcd 
only' bj the Emperor^ 

Moat mercantile and oifter 
business bdUEM have their own 
hoiiae hagl^ 

FLORA The Japanese love for 
plants and ffewers, together with 
the suitable climate hne resulted 
in a profusion of dorar 

AuJea iTsuisu/t) are to be 
found growip^ wild and cultivated 
in most parts of the coontrjr. 
They are probably at their best 
in the north, especially around the 
Niklfio district, where they ^oom 
in many coloura and varieties^ 
from blood red to pick and w hile. 
The season, is during May, 

Eunbew (Tflitr) usually grows in 
gTO¥e9+ It originally esune from 
India and U now found in Japan 
in several varktiea. One variety 
grows in thin shoots; another kmd 
ha* yellow apots upon it when 
young and ftrows black with age; 
a third irtiriety approaches n tree 
In height with a thick trunk. It 
sometimes grows to a height of 
nearly one hundred feet, with a 
girth o( bLk inches, and ii used 
for nearly every conceivable pur¬ 
pose. Ec grows very rapidly, the 
shoots appearing above the Emund 
in a ^ngle night. The shoots are 
enjoyed as a vegetable when 
cookedr The leaves of the bamboo 



Bomhoo 


grow only at the top of the shafts 
which are as straight as arrows, 
and from a distance ^e^ leaves 
swaying In the wind give a most 
charming appearance to the land¬ 
scape. 

The bamboo is used as food, 
for making tnrmture, walking 
sticks^ masts, Hules, fencing 
aword$T water pipes, chopatichs, 
pipe-stenis, rulers, etc-p etc. No 
other wend fs utilized for so many 
purposes and its praises have been 
sung for centuries by Japanese 
and Chinese poets, whilst paintings 
of bamboo groves sre favourite 
suhiects for Japanese arflsta. The 
bamboo t9 symbolic of virtue, 
fidehty> and constancy. 

Camellifl (Tmibaki] with their 
dark shining evergreen leaves 
which h:^vc the appearance of be* 
iug pollshedp like patent leather^ 
end their variegated bbssoma ol 
red, white and pink hues, are very 
highly thought oE by the Japanese, 
whilst cantellia oil h widely used 
for the hair and even for cooking. 
On the islajid of Oshima, just off 
the Jiu Peninsula, they bloom 
three times in a year. OshLma U 
noted for its production of camel* 
lia oil nod lor the luaurinut hair 
of its women. 

ram phnr The camphor 

trees grow in the ^nth, and the 
wood IB used lor the making of 
chesta or cut into chips and boded 
to extract the oil. Th^ camphor 
industry waa at one time a govern¬ 
ment monopoly. Camphor in crys¬ 
tals. nil and wood is export¬ 
ed chiefly to India, and the 
UJS.A, 

Cednr (Sugfi This tree grows 
to a tremcitdouB riz* ami provide 
many ol the great lemptea with 
their enormous wooden beam*. 
It is used a great deal lor fur¬ 
niture. Fine specimens are to be 
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seen near Nikko, Pud also amund 
Nara. 

Cfaer^T™* are grown 

for their tiOTMma rather thaq far 
th«Lr fniit; it sbmi3d be notcd^ 
however, that mauy Japanese cher¬ 
ry trees dn bear fruit. Many 
writers have inade the mistake 
of ssLating unreservedly that Japa^ 
qese cherry trees are devoid ot 
friiic. 

The che^ blossoni js CDnsider^ 
cd the national finwctr. !i seldom 
lasts more than three or four days, 
which is probably the rea^n that 
it is Compared to the Hmi^ruj cn 
the old saying: "As the cherry 
is a king among flnwcrB, eq is the 
sarHurai a Icing arnong men.” A 
fu^irrei was e:stPccted to be pre¬ 
pared to die for his lord at a 
motnem's notice. 

There are over u hundred dif¬ 
ferent varieties at cherries, bins- 
sommg from the latter part of 
March in the southern distiicts 
nntO the middie of May in the 
north: the date of dowering de^ 
pends not only upon the locality 
but also upon the variety. The 
first cherry tref»s to blossom are 
the zakuFvi (Spring Equinox 

Cherry^ which hloom about tlie 
same time as the Buddhist week 
of prayer Higtzn ($« Feistivalsli 
the next to blossom being the 
Ks^ mkuru (mountain cfieiry) 
and Ifi'lOf ^FT^Mro (single cherryh 
and the last the Fne 
(double cherry). Mount Yqrehino 
in Nara pteJeciure, on the out¬ 
skirts Oft Kyoto^ is where the fin^t 
bEossoms are sakl to bloom^ but 
at UenO in Tokyo the trees are^. 
also beautiful, whilst the most 
beautiful of all are those at Hiro- 
«akJ Park. in AO'fnjDii prefecture 
in the north; they are famous 
both for the profusion of beautiful 
double fiowem and for the delight¬ 


ful shape ot the trees which are 
bowed down, a^lmost touching the 
Kxuund Owing to the weight of the 
snows that are so heavy In that 
part of the country. 

Fig (TMjikv] are found mostly 
in the eouth and to the central 
part of the country, and the fruit 
is eaten both fresh and preserved. 
The leaves are used for mixing 
with bath water to prevent and 
cure cases of pzickiy heaL 

Meadow grass iu almost 
non'exisient in Japan, due to the 
fact that up to recent yearn cattle 
had not been reared to any extent. 
However, in the north clover gra** 
Is fairly common, particiilarly in 
Hokkaido which is to-day the cen¬ 
tre of the cattle rajsingand dairy 
farming indusiry. In otden times 
few iapaiie» ate meat, in ac¬ 
cordance with the Buddhist teach¬ 
ings which advised against the 
eating of flesh. 

Cj-prcBui—( Hinakt} is an e vtrgreen 
like the pine and the cryptomeria: 
it grciw^ principally in mountainous 
di^edebs, the ^rk resembling the 
co'ptomeria and the leaf the pea- 
fruited cypress. The famous dis¬ 
trict lor this tree h in the Kiso 
mountains. The wood is used 
principahy for building, particu- 
Jarly in the construction of shrineSL 
Its charcoal is used a polisher 
In the productkio of lacquer. 

HydrangcB [Ajisai) sometimes 
ultra because it changes 

Its colour ^ven times, grows 
almost all over the country nnd 
is one of the most beautiful flower^ 
ing bushes, ll often grows to a 
height ot about 5 feet € Inches. 
The coloure change from green 
and yellow to a blue and almost 
PtiiTlc- 

lini (.Sfco&if;} originally otene from 
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Chin» iind a usually purple m 
white in cclour. The root used 
for medicinal purpoaein 

Pdulawoin iKtnjf grdw« lo a 
height of about 30 feet uuliJice 
the pine and cfyptomeria loses 
nil Ita green In winter. From 
Aprit to May it bloama with purpl«^ 
ilowcrs which pmseiss a peddiiir 
scent. The wood h very acftp but 
proof against damp and insects. 
It is principaJly usm far chests of 
drawers, also for Gfto (Japanese 
aantiais) and many kinds of furiit- 
lure* 

The charcoal obtained from the 
wood Is used in the manufacture 
of explosives. Tc>>'*r, the oil ob¬ 
tained from the seed of thi^ tree* 
la fpr Water-proofings and in 
the manufacture of paints and 
varnishes. 

ZelkuToi like the ff^rr, 

sheds its leaves in the winter and 
grows aimost anywhere. Grows 
very straight and to a heighi of 
shout 90 leet^ and up to 9 feet 
thick. The blossom is yellow. The 
wood is hard and strong. It f4 
used for furniture and in building 
ccnstructjon. 

CbryRBntbmiua (Kiku) origi¬ 
nally was brought froio Cbina. 
lliis flower is cultivated more 
extensively than any other, and 
far surpasses in beauty the chrys¬ 
anthemum of China. With over 
one thousand years of experience 
in its cultivation the Japanese 
horticottiirists have created some¬ 
thing that ia purely Japanese. The 
sixteen—petalled chrysanthemum 
is the emblem of the liuperlaJ 
Family. The flower seems to 
bend to the will of the expert 
and. grows almost to hia command, 
and unlike the Occidenta! varieties 
it need not be cultivated in gre¬ 
enhouses hut Ie most hardy and 
thrives in the severest weather. 



Kiku fthry$^themum > 


The first European to use the 
word chrysanthemum was the 
botanist B^eyniua In but it 

was not until the great Dutchman 
Lmoeaus used the terra that it 
was universally adopted- The Ja¬ 
panese Chtyaaatbemum is of four 
main type^: 

I. Thick petallqd, shape spheri¬ 
cal. 

Z Tubular petals. 

3. Broad ^tailed. Petals are 
united fnto one and have 
from 16-22 flurets. 

4. Petals Curve outward. 

Almost every shape has been 

pr^uced, but the yellow and 
white are the most highly thought 
of; Indeed a famous poera runs 
Kigiku 5i'ncrtfi*** 

Hi^ka iVo 
NakumQ A'ffiwi 

'' Yellow C hryaa n t he m u m 
and white one ; 

Other colours do not matter." 

During the early days of the 
Tokijgawa Sh^fgunoi^ Kiku became 
immensely popular and the feudal 
lords took up the culture of this 
dower as a hobby. One dOiMya 
wrote a work of fifteen volumes 
on the Hubjeett and another when 
payii^ his annual visit to the 
^ngati at Yedo^ used to display 
in his train an exhibit of the 
flowers in pots. Figure making 
IS very popular and the flowers 



sue grawi^ to^llier form the 
shsipc® Mp% werriars, animals^ 
bird^ ca;5tle94 A prominent 
feature qI a Japmese c^^BanUie- 
mum show are the giant planl^, 
some of which have anything 
from S^IQCO branches growing 
from m single root 

The character of the Japanese 
people n moBt adminihly redecied 
in '‘ChrysaiithemLim culture’^ for 
lE can only be pursued successfully 
with the utmost core and patience 
and above every thing clse« thOF' 
oughness. 

Lotiijt (Ifffm) properly named 
Ifsickatt came origiRelly from 
fndia and Egypt It grows In 
ponds and marshes and has very 
large roots. Et flowers in early 
eummer, opealng its pink or white 
hlooma in the early tnominK and 
closEng them in the aftemoon. 
The leavn^s are also beautiful and 
are equally prtied. The roots am 
eaten as a vegetable. This is a 
Bdcrcd dower closely connected 
with Buddhism^ many images of 
the Buddha showing hicn seated 
on lotus petals Or leaves. 

The three types arc;— 

L Red CQlourcd: Nami-k^u. 2. 
White coloured: Mochi-hasu. 3. 
Chine&e: Nanhing^husti. Th« flower 
of this variety is u^ for medicioa] 
purposes. 

Maple KMomvjii jn its many 
varieties grows everywhere in 
Japan and In sutumn its foliage 
bursts into every conceivable hue 
□f goldp yellow, orange and red. 
A favorite subject for poetK und 
artiata, and a great outdoor attract¬ 
ion for the people. 

Ufonlkig Gtory (Asagoo) grows 
m Over a Ihundre^ different varie¬ 
ties. Flowers bi the early morning, 
drooping away with the bri^t 
ffunrise. It originally came from 
China in the Nora Era where it was 


principally grown for mcdinnnl 
purposes It blossoms in almost 
every shade and co]o>ur. 

nEulLefry' {Kuwa\ sometimes 
gfows wild in the mountains, but 
is principally cultivated for seri¬ 
culture. Flowers are of a cream 
colour and appear in April. The 
leaves are used as a tea for 
medidnal purposes Thert m 
Over SM vaiieries^ 

Omng« ere of two principal 
Varieties: the mandarin orange 
(MiksnX and the bitter orange 
tl>aidail Oranges arc principally 
grown in Shiruokp and Wakayama 
prefectures and on Sokurs Esl^nd, 
near Kagoshima. 

PcfnEinindi] iKaii} This tree 
grows to s height of about 3D ft, 
and the delicious fruit resemhies 
the tomato in shape and ripens fti 
aptniDn. It is dri^ and pre!ierv'ed+ 
Some parts of the fruit are used 
for mMicinal purposes. 

PSne (Afa/re) No matter where 
you may go in Japan you cannot 
fail to ind the pine-tree whkh 
grows In every conceivable shape, 
both grotesque and bcautiiu]. 
The three principal types are>l 
AkamtiiSM (red pinch 3 Kni^miitsu 
(blade pine), 3. (Pinus 

pentaphylla% Et is the emblem of 
strenn^h, endurance, and longevity. 

Peach The flowers of 

this tree are highly esteemed and 
are u&ed for decorative puipnaes 
at the ^ Girla^ Festival {Hina 
Afalsarfi, It symbolixea longEvity, 

Peony origiDaUy came 

from China where it was used for 
medicinal purpoees. The pLantn 
grow to q height of out feet, and 
flower in May. Famous plnces 
for its cultivation are NngataH in 
the north, and Hyego. A type 
that flowera fn winter is called 
KanbofaOr The fnaia colours are t 
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rtd* pink, white, violet-red* and 
bl^ck-netL 

Flam {Utae) oTchetda are ex* 
tensively cultivated and tbe red, 
pitik« and white blossomi much 
ndmired. Oriirlnall]^ caine from 
China. It grows in mon^ varieties 

OrptoiDcria (S^gC) An evergreen 
which grows to a gre^ height. 
Yen- often these tovely trees attain 
SL height of one hundred feetK and 
a eSreumferente of twelve feel. 
It is a spedea of ceder and ia 
frequently to be found In temple 
groves. The moat famoua groyes 
are at Nikko, Yoshino and Akita. 

Water lUy {Sairtit) ia grown in 
ponds and bowls in vniioua 
varieties. The principal colours 
are red, pink, yellow, violet and 
while. The ^fiiwciH/rm is the type 
with Very large leaves. 

Willc^w i YcnQgr} grows In several 
varieties sd of which symbolfic 
grace. Superstition hoida that 
chopsticks made of willow cure 
toothache, 

Wisuria (F«;ij A rapid growing 
vine which is used for covering 
arbourp, ccurfs^ trellisesK and 
passage ways. The bEosaoms hang 
down in festoondike pendants, 
uenally of a violet colour, but 
soTnetimca white. The wood oi 
the vine is Said to be effective in 
relieving cancer and stomach com¬ 
plaints. 

Besides those incnlloned, n«ny 
types of European end American 
fruits, dowera and vegefablea are 
cultivated. Apples are extensively 
grown in the north and are now 
being exported The three staples 
are;—Eice, tea, mnd the mulberry 
grown for silk productioiL The 
five chief cercals>-wheat, barley, 
beans, mdlets and sorghum* Vege¬ 
tables are grown in almost every 
variety. 



FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
Suppos^ to have on* 
ginated in India, it wb& introduced 
In lapan by the Prince Shotoku 
who order^ dowers to be offered 
T:^fore the image of the Buddha 
in bis private temple, ft developed 
akie by side with the tea ceremony, 
also greatly fostered by Buddhism. 
During the Tofeugawa period 
various schools of flower arrange¬ 
ment came fnto being, but in 
reality there are only two main 
branches: (1) Aiming at a classic 
Idealism, or formal S t2) Accepting 
nature as a model, or natural. 
The principles of the Brrangement, 
no matter what form they may 
take or to what school they be^ 
long* are the same. Heaven is 
the main principle: the subordinate 
principle^ earth: and the recoo- 
efiiog principle* man. 

If a single plant, flower or 
branch ta used^ ihe main part 
painting upwards represents 
Heaven^, a twig on the right side 
beot aidewaya in the shape of a 
V denotes Man, and the lowest 
twig or branch on the left sigoiflea 
Eanb. Flowers ara treated ac¬ 
cording to the kind of vase they 
are placed In, or the part of the 
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housf \n ^hicti ihty ait: Kq tx 
disp]a3r«d. The styles are: fie 
formaN semi-ZDnual, and the in¬ 
formal. When flowers are arnm^ied 
(or the T^koncma tq.v.h then the 
a^ene depicted on the scroll must 
be coi^idered and dower? chosen 
accord but on no account 
may they cover any part of the 
psmre or writing on the scroll 
hanginit in the TdsMima, The 
natural style is the most difficult 
because there ate so many dif¬ 
ferent arrangements, depending 
of course upon the flowers used, 
but the most intricate is the ar^ 
ronpjiujj oi a single blossom ot the 
peony* Those who can do this 
properly are regarded as being 
experts in the art 

TtwJay, one of the most popular 
^ools of flower srrangtment 
is the which adopts a 

purely informal and even impress 
sioniEtjc style and employs all 
manner ol malcriqls such, aa 
plastics, wire, straw, as acces^ 
soricfi. (See Flora;i. 

FOOD- Foresgfiers often say 
that Japanese food lacks taste and 
vartecyp that it is too ■imple and 
uninteresting. This judgement 
may be based on the fact that 
most Japanese food is boiled, very 
little fat Or grease being used. 
But Japanese food Is wide m its 
Variety and the people have utilized 
all manner of vegetable, and sea 
Weeds. Partlciilarly wide in ils 
variety is the sea food. fiJee is, 
of course, the staple, but since tbc 
war many more people are eating 
bread and barley. 

I^uimono is soup made with 
vegetables or fish. 

Hilnahunonn is boiled vege¬ 
tables with a thin sauce. 

Trrapun hi fried food, usually 
prawns, other small fish, and vege- 
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tabks- 

Yaltimobo is broiled food. 

SoAblmJ slices of mw (yb. 

Sunamono fish, shellfish, or 
vegetables served with vinegar. 

?(ebettiont» foods served in the 
pot in which they are cooked. 

l^ilmoDO fisb, meat or vege¬ 
tables boiled in say sauce. 

Tsukemanft pickles. 

Suklyold beef, chicken, pork, 
fish, boiled with v^elabtes,. sugar 
and Boy sauce. 

Congi eels broiled and served 
with or without rice. 

Ssikiyaki and T^pam are most 
popular dishes with (oreigners. 
(See Tea utider Agriirulture, also 

5crM. 

FOm SEVEN RON IN, Or the 
Fnrty^ven Ssmurai without a 
master, were vassels of Asano 
Nsganuii,. the Lord of the Castle 
of Ako, in the province of Karima. 

Now, it hapi^ncd that in the 
spring of 1701, an Imperial envoy 
having been sent to the 
Asano and another daimya. Date 
Munehnru, were appoint^ to re¬ 
ceive and enlerlain him. As these 
daimy&, were young and inexpert^ 
enced, the appointed an¬ 

other high ofliciaJ, Kira Yoshina>kak 
who was well-ver^ in ceremonies, 
to Jiasist them. But Kira, being 
a greedy and conceited old man, 
heaped insult after insult upon 
the liufommate Lord Aaauo who 
had failed to court Kira'* favour 
by offering costly pre^nts- 

One day, Asano, bo longer able 
to bear the gross prqvocariou of¬ 
fered by Kira« dicw his sword 
sad attacked him* Ke succeeded 
in wounding him, but was pre¬ 
vented from kitling Mm, b^' an 
officer^ On the same day the 


ordern! cam- 

init JfcflrnJtjn* while were 

sent tQ Aka ta con^scate tlie 
AsAna denial n. 

Oiahi YoshEQ, the chief coundl- 
lor of the House of Ambo, was 
in Ako while these tragic events 
took plact in Yedo. He immedi¬ 
ately oonvoked a council of the 
retainers, in which he proposed 
Chat the Shas^unate Governtnenl 
should be petitioned to re-establish 
the House of Asanowith Dalgaku, 
the brother of their masterp as 
hU sticcessor: if this should he 
rejected^ they would defend ihfe 
castle to the death against the 
delegates of the Shagunatc, In 3 , 
few days all who were against 
this proposal deserted the castle 
lea^'iog Only <60 behi ncL Meanwhile 
a letter came from Daigakn ad¬ 
vising Oishi to (luit the castle in 
peace. Orahi obeyed this order, 
and when the transfer of the caatle 
end netate were effected, they all 
ieh Ako, Qishi himself rcHring to 
Yamashins, a suburb of Kyoto^ 
Kira Yoshiimka. in the meantime, 
sustKCing that Asano’a former 
relainere would be scheming a- 
gainst his life, sent spits to Kyoto 
and had them report to him all 
that Oishi did. The latter in order 
to delude the enemy. Led a db' 
solute Life constantly frequenting 
the gay quarters. 

In the following year* the Shih 
sentenced Daigaku to 
confineiTtent al Ako, the dominion 
of the main house of the Asano 
family. Now, the last hope to re¬ 
establish the Hoiise of Asano was 
gonep he and his folEowcra decided 
10 revenge the wrong done hy 
Kira on their master. In October^ 
Oishi and the others reached Yedo, 
where they watched for a favour¬ 
able opportunity to carry out 
their desperate attempt. 

At length. On the night of 


ttecember l4th> 1702^ the Uttle 
band of forty-seven assaulted the 
maBsioB af Kira at Honjo, and 
after a herce light with the re¬ 
tainers of Kira, succeeded at Uit 
In killing him. Their vengeance 
being fulfUiEd, Oishi at once re¬ 
port^ the matter 10 the magistrate 
and awaited his orders at Sen- 
gakuji TempICp Takanawa. 

Alter much deliberation hy the 
authorities, the sentence was at 
last pronounced on the forty-sis 
rofifn', fur one, the humblest in 
raiik» had been sent Co convey 
the glad tidings to the Dowager 
A:satto and hence was exempted 
from the sentence:. 

They were then divided into 
four groups, handed over to 
four different dnimya^ and were 
sentenced to perform Itoinakiri. 
They Were buri^ tH=jside the grave 
of their beloved lord at the Sen- 
gakuji Temple In Tokyo, 

Thousands vtsit their graves 
every month to burn incense, and 
no day passes without fresh dowera 
adorn their graves. Their strong 
loyalty is revered a sublime 
expression of Sn^/irdo, the true 
spirit of Japan. 

foxes {Ktismtet Like the 
Badger (TaH«4!i:i the fox is said 
to possess Supernatural powers, and 
to be able to bewitch and cast 
evil spells upon people. The only 
kind of fox well disposed toward 
man m the Inari Fox which is 
$a.ki to be the messenger of the 
God of the Harvest, but all others 
are bad, particularly the man-fox 

It was believed that foxes lived 
to a great age and at the age of 
one hundred assumed the human 
forrh. The fox is said to disguise 
itself as a priest and Is respon^ble 
for the fox-fire Kiisan^-bi i;wilL-o'- 
tbe-wisph They somccimes delude 
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bliad who follow them About 
jiraspiDg tbeir which they 

think afi the Kimima of a frieail 
Thoy 3bo ihAve meft's head$ in 
Older to make them look like monk^, 
eat the of candLn 

after fij^t extinBoi^ins Ihesn, 



Fttdo^ Ihe God of lyiacfom 


FUOO A v^ty popular deity of 
esoteric Buddhkm atid an iocAr- 
nation of Oairtkki^ the of 

Wisdom. Commonly reprefiented 
sitting amid flumes graspitig a 
sword in one hand and a rope in 
the other—the one for terrify ing and 
the other for binding evildoers, 

RJJIYAMA (Mount Fuji) I2,3$0 
ft. The peerJeasi sacred monntain 
of Japan and probabty one of the 
most beauLiful la the w^orld. The 
name Fuji is of ^tjiu origin^ ac¬ 
cording to the late Venomhle 
Aixhd»CDn John Batchelor D.D. 
of Sapporo^ the recoeaieed an- 
thority on the Ainu, In Hokkaido, 
the fire of every active voIcbdo 
is worshipped ander the name ol 
Fujikami (dEvine Fuji), &re tKing 
regarded ns the Ancestress of the 
Arnw ract Legend connects Fuji 
with Late Biwa, near Kyoto^ the 


largest fresh water lake in Japan. 
It Is said- that FujiyamA rose in 
a single night some 2,000 years 
ago, and at the same time an 
immense depression was formed 
in the West which became Lake 
BCwa, Regardless of the angle 
from whkh it is seen* Fuji is 
always heaulifuL Hokusai^ the 
greatest Ifkiy^ artist pnJnt^ his 
famous hundred views^ Fuji 
Hyakbd^ and Narihira^ the poet 
Was unable to tear himself away 
from it, stopping with hl$ relinue 
at the foot to compofiic ^ poem 
DU its beAuty. Duriitg the cUdi^ 
ing season in the mnnEha of July 
and August, tise trails nre crowded 
with climbers and pilgrims who 
usually Stan at night $o^ as to 
reach the suminit in time to see 
the sunrise. 

The first foreigner to itacend the 
m.nuntain was Sir Rutherford 
Alcock^ the first British Minister 
to Japan, who inade the ascent 
in 1860. The first woman to make 
the ascent is said to have hHn 
Lady Parkes. Che wife of the site- 
C^ing Eriti^ Minister, it being 
forbidden for jApaneac womea to 
make the ascent further than the 
second station unEO after the Re^ 
storaiion. 

The average time taken for Che 
ascent is about 10 hours; the 
decent taking Only 3 hours it 
is hastened by the loose volcanic 
ash covering the slope At the 
base of the mountaJu lie the Five 
Lakes of Fuji:—YamanaJa^ Kawa¬ 
guchi, NiahC Motosu, aad Shoji* 
aU noted for their b^uty. Geolo¬ 
gists think that the last three 
were at one time jorned together, 
and were separted by lava flow in 
the days when the tnountaia was 
The last eruption was in 
1707 On which occAolon it Is'^sald 
that Tokyo, 73 miles dislnnt^W'as 
covered in aah» six inches deep. 
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Tlie crater is Moit l,9i6S feit in 
diari^tter. 


FUJIFUSA, FUJIWARA A great 
patriot who accompanied the Etn- 
peror GtNiaigo into exile. 

FUJIHIME The divinity who in¬ 
habits Fujiyama and who in also 
supposed to cause the trc« to 
flower. 

FUlIN The God oi the Wijida, 

FUJI WAR A The name of the 
powerful family who directed the 
avoirs of fitatc from &aQ until 
1050 A.I>, and who+ even after 
ihc advent of the Shogurntt*- re¬ 
mained in the foremost ranks of 
the nobiJity. Ffom their ranks 
were selected the Empresses and 
high officials, und many of its 
memberf have contributed to the 
arts, to literature^ luliifion* and 
warlike pursuits. fSee Special 
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Literature : Brinkley^s History^ 

Murdoch^ Sansom's, for further 
informacion) 

FUKUSUKE A popular toy in 
the shape of a dwarf with a big 
head used as an ornamecit and 
often geen as a shop sign^ 

FUKUZAWA VUKICHJ fiasS- 
1903; The man to whom Japan 
Owes to a great extent to-day's 
civilization, was the 'squ of a 
famUy and was born In 
Osaka. He studied the Dutch 
language and medicine at Kugasalri 
for some years azuJ later ac¬ 
companied the flrst misaiob sent 
abroad to Europe and America^ 
On hii reluru he took up seriously 
the study of English and wrote 
several books upon Western clvi- 
liaacion. He was the founder of 
Reio-Gijuku now known as Kelo 
Uoiversity, named zifter the Keio 
eta >'18S5 h 186S). He also founded 
the Jsji newspaper. (See autobi¬ 
ography published by Hokuseido 
Press, Toityo), 

FUNADAMA-NO KAMI The 
God of Shipa 

FUNERAL CUSTOMS Buddhist. 
On the occasion of a death, 
Buddhist priesti are at onCe invited 
to read sutras (srriptures) by the 
side of the body* after which it 
is placed in a coffin which fa 
either round or square in ehape. 
The body I* placed either in a 
squatting positionn Or else length¬ 
ways. Sotnecimes the wife pum 
in a lock of her hair as a sign of 
her devotion to the djeceased. At 
least twenty-four hours must pass 
before the body is crcnieted or 
buried. The funeral service h 
conducted either at a temple oi 
at the funeral hall when prayers 
are said (or the safe departure of 
the soul of the deceased to the 
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other world. Eveiy $eventh 4ay 
after death a pdeet redtes scrip- 
turea for the deceased, udH] oo 
the forty-niTiUi day, the famtJy 
mauniTng^ ceases. AU Buddhist 
families hav'e a Jamily altar, Butsu- 
dan (q.vj where the ancestral 
Ublets of tJie deceased are placed^ 
LQcensc burned occasionally^ god! 
the prayers of the fanilly are 
offend 

^ Shinto The procedure here is 
eirntlar, the chief difference being 
that whilst Bkiddhism prohibits the 
offerings of desh of any kind, 
Shinto allows offerLags of fEcsh^ 
fish, vegetables^ etCLn and instead 
of incense being burnt Num (strips 
of white paper) and twigs of the 
aaCred Sakaki tree are offered. 
Shinto ancestral tablets are not 
vanished or gilded but are of 
plain wood. Duriug the Shinto 
cereniQiiy the priest usually read? 
a prayer in which the chief events 
in the life of the deceased are 
reyiewed+ 

FliROSHIICI U a large square 
cloth made of various materhils 
fttich as silk, cotten, linen; used 
for wrapping purpoK^, and ea- 
^laliy when presenting a gift 
Some of these are extremely be¬ 
autiful; gome carry- the fomny 
CTMt of the owner, others decorat¬ 
ed with pictures of flowers, trees, 
and the beloved Mount FujL 
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The (isme ^meana a 

■ hath cloth." 

It was used originally as a cloth 
upon which a pewn oat after 
finishing a bath. 

At one period a large bath 
house was erected in Yedo, the 
ancient name ot Tokyo^ and the 
patrons used to wrap their cloth¬ 
ing and belong^ ngs in such a 
doth whilst taking a hath, and 
It afterwords for drying the 

body. 

The fttrsshihi is today most 
popular with visitors to Ja^n and 
women hav found it useful u a 
cushion cover^ os a scarfs or wrap 
for the head. 

FUSHIMf, BATTLi OF Fought 
at Fuahitni near Kyoto, In lS6fl. 
between the Impertalists and the 
supporters of the Shf^natt; the 
latter suffering a decisive defeat, 

fi/tabatei shime! aae4-i909) 

Proper name Tatsunosuke Hase> 
gawa. One of the greatest writers 
ol the Meiji era. Son of a samu- 
mi of Oworl, he studied RussLan 
at the Tokyo School of Foreign 
Languagesi becoming thus ac¬ 
quainted with the Russian writers 
whn were to inffuence hts writings 
and whom he introduced through 
his translationa to the Japanese 
people. Later studied English. 
Was the writer of the hr^t really 
modern Japanese novel for which 
he barmwed the name of the late 
Tsuhouchi ShoyOx another great 
writer of the time. This noveh 
Ukignmo was a discussion Of the 
changing relations between East 
and West. After becoming teacher 
ol Russian in the military academy« 
he joined the leaching ataff of the 
Foreign Language School. Resign¬ 
ing hie position in 19D3, be traveUed 
for some time La Chirm^ then In 
15CH came again before the pnhlLc 
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with a story of the Amur River. 
loLnuig the staff of the great Asahi 
newspaper he translated several 
stories from the Russian of Tur¬ 
genev and Gorky and brought out 
his novel Sdno Chnokagi (The 
SemblanceJ which woe translated 
and published ia Europe nnd 
America under the name of '^he 
Adopted Son.'^ 

[fi lune ISOS he started on a 
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GAGAKU (Classical Mmk:) lu^ 
trodnced Irtnn China, Korea, and 
india in the Helan period and 
became the music of the imperial 
court. It isi played by a type of 
symphanic orche^m compo^ of 
flutes, harpg, drums, etc. G^g^ku 
is performed today on special 
festivals by the [mpeiial House¬ 
hold muiiciaiiL 

GAM&S The Japanese are great 
Jovcrs of garqes df vaiioua kinds^ 
many of which correspond to 
games played In the West. The 
following ore some of the most 
common:— 

Aioalclii resembles the western 
game a^ pitch and toss. 

Cldc^afx^tia or Jig-saw puazlea. 

ChJonfiini mogniDdgn hopping 
on one leg as long as possible 
with the other leg l^ot up. 

Cock figfaiiJig or Tffri'no-KiaL 
According tn the late BJi-Charuber- 
lain this game b^me fashiomdile 
otdy in 187-4, but it is said to have 
been In vogue very early in Japa^ 
nese history^ 

Dnkyn (Polo) Was introduced 
from China and differs from the 
European game in certain details; 


tour to Europe via Russia, visiting 
practlcaJly every country of the 
ContinenE. In April 1909 he started 
from Lon-dOD for home:, hut his 
health had broken down and he 
contracted consumption. He died 
at sea On the “Aomo whibt 

the vessel was in the Bay of 
Bengal. His East work Fiesh&a 
(Mediocrity) was translated into 
English by Glenn Shaw, 


but It was never very popular^ proba¬ 
bly due to the eKpen^e anvolvedr 

Dochu auj^ra-kn The traveh 
Jing game *i the Tokaido Rood; 
in its mo$t j^putar form is played 
on a large piece of paper or card¬ 
board on which are marked the 
different road station. The players 
throw dice to determine their rate 
of progress. There are many other 
forms of this gaitie- 

Fukiibikl or Fortune Drawing 
often played at social gather- 
mgs. It consists in the promoter 
of the game gri ing all players 
twisted pieces of paper upon which 
some homonymous words ar> 
written. When the promoter starts 
to read out the words from hb 
own paper, the player holding the 
paper contniolng corresponding 
words comes forward and draws 
his fortune, or prize. For example^ 
the promoter may caM out. "The 
First Principle of Economy " there¬ 
upon the player who found the 
word Stkketi (Soapk signilying 
frugality on hSs paper would cloitn 
a. prize which would probably be 
a tablet of soap. la also 

used by shopkeepers to attract 
customers^ In which case it is more 
of a lottery. 
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FlutiDg fait Tlx pkyerm Hoat 
faiw uiion n stream MtwMn two 
chosen spots and compost a poem 
during the time that their fans 
take 10 cover the distance. This 
was a eame of the feudal aria^ 
tocrae^^ Tl is not played to^y. 

Go is a complicated game of 
cheQuera which was introduced 
from China by Kibi E^pn (q.v.) 
]t is played on a low table 
Cm the top ut which nineteen 
horizontal lines Intersect an equal 
number drawn at right angles. 
Three hundred and sbcty-cne inters 
sectiDna are thus formed called 
Me. The central point ia callKl 
T&ikjFQku. or primordial fFrindple: 
the remaining three hundred and 
sixty representing degrees of tati- 
tude. The chief celestial bodies 
are represented by nine spots or 
the black liki or stone»t 
of which there are one hundred 
and elghty-one, represent night, 
and one hundred and eighty while 
ones represent day. The game 
consists in capturing one's op¬ 
ponent's pawn^ or ^oncs* by en¬ 
closing at least three crosaet round 
them and slowly covering aa much 
of the tfible as possible. 



Gobun 


Goibo 1 :i] Eurshe- is a simpler 
form of Co game played on a 
Cob&K in which the players try 
merely to get five stones In a line 
to win the gatde- 



f/ane-tffuJtl 

HanelsuLl The game of battle¬ 
dore and shuttleco^ is usually 
played at the New Year* 

HntatsuliiirAkiuhl a kite game 
common to Nagasaki. It consists 
In cutting loose the opponent's 
kite by means of a part of 
the kite ^string being treated with 
powdered glass; tin's is manoonverd 
against the cord of the adversary's 
kite and cuts it loose. 

tshiniigc The game of marbles. 

KakuremlH} Hide and seek. 

Karutd probably derived from 
the Spanish ^^rta'^ is the generk 
name for several kinds of card 
games: 

"Hie Jroha Gijruia cards^ 48 hi 
number bear the signs of the 
Ifoha syllebary as ioitiabl to be 
matched by forty-eight proverb 
pictures. 

The i/ia Ootaia consists of two 
sets of ooc hundred cardSp one of 
which is adorned with pictures and 
the other with corresponding poems 
which must be matched. 

In the Hana Coj^uin, or dower 
cards, forty-eight cards are used* 
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fcmr bciniE devoted to each 

months and decorated with the 
dciwer emblematic of thut mooth, 
it beiniE Dcceaaary to cotleet in the 
shortest apace of dme the com¬ 
plete sets of the cards oHgiaaUy 
held in the hand. 



Kemari 


KemaH Football vUch ^ 
much favoured at court m anejeat 
timcm this* howevefp has been re- 
placed by the Western games of 
aotjcer^ and rugby. 

Ken Games played with the 
dngers. Jiittkmpon is the naost 
popular fomu It is played with 
the hands heW out to reprcMot, 
stone^ paper* or scisiwjre, Them^ 
by the closed fiit* the second by 
an open haiid* and the third by 



holding apart the ifidex and middle 
fln^r^ Each figure ia stronger 
than one but, weaker than another 
of the three forms: a etme can 
break acis&ors, which in tonn can 
cut paper, while the latter over- 
cames the stone by wrapping 
it np* 

Tobncliikeii or tkJtfiiiaekcD^ 
Played by three people^ one of 
whom represents the fox by pladng 
his hands at the side of his bead to 
imitate the animals ear^, another 
extends his arm to personify the 
hunter with his gun, and the third 
flits with hlfl handfl oa hia knees 
to represent the village headman. 
Motions must he made in sequence 
and mean 3^ the hunter can shoot 
the fox, but caunot shoot bis 
masterp the headman; the fox can 
fcH>] the master^ but canoot fool 
the hunter. 

Kdeqa sAobi or Top spinning. 

MeLnliiiiihi Blind Man's Bu:d. 

Oaigokka The Dni or devil 
stands in the middle and tries to 
prevent the players running from 
one side of a ring to the other. 



Shogi 

Sliogl Similar to chess, and 
played with forty pawni^ each of 
which has a name written upon it. 


Jan*Km^Pon 










Takcumm are stilts niad^ of 
bjimboo. 



Tnkcpngc fa kit« fly ing . 
WjuBAWaaki or HoOil tninrfling 

<See Sporta) 


GARDENS |a:pari^» lajidsfape 

ISanleninK is dfmtiocilve In style 
from All Dthera. EKperta agree 
that in its own particular tj-pe, 
ii bolds a imliiue pOalUDn in regard 
to arttatry and beauty. The gar¬ 
dens are of two main types t 
T^kijvma (hilly gardens] aod 
HtrcnuiM (flat gardens). First in¬ 
troduced from China, Japanese 
gardening aims at providing a 
landscape compenition just as an 
artist depicts a landscape on a 
caovaa a few feet square. To this 


end* rocks, shrubs^ dwarf-trees^ 
fiiod, and ninqjng water are pres¬ 
sed into UM, The traditional 
features of the early gardens were 
an island act in a p&ol, and con¬ 
nected with the mainlajid by small 
bridges or stepping stones, with 
stone lanterns and rocks plated 
in such manner as to give the 
whole the effect of % wide land- 
scape. So much was the island 
type of garden in vogue at one 
lime that it was called 
(islandX But in early times the 
custom of removing the napital 
upon the death of an. Emperor 
prevented any permanent cultiva¬ 
tion, thus retarding the progress 
of the art: and it was not until a 
permanent capital was estabifsbed 
at Kara fn 710 A.D. that any great 
progress waa made. The Nara 
period was renown-^ for its 
wonrderTuI gardens. Gardening 
was greatly influenced by Sud- 
dbism, and particularly by the 
Zen Sect which also sponsored 
the (tea ceremony), it 

was this ceremony that stiniiu- 
lated the art, since a garden had 
to ^ arranged in which the Ota- 
scftf (tea arbour) could be erect^. 
Several fine types of gardens of 
the 14th and IStli centuries existp 
especially in and around the city 
of Kyoto. 

7>N^f>4nvm (Hilly Garden) This 
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type was Reneraily in vq^e before 
the fnttoductlon of the tea cere¬ 
mony, and the main garden on 
the ftouthern side of a manalon 
waa uauaJly in the hilly styl& 
Blit with the growing Interest La 
the ten ceremonyp the fist gardeqa, 
which were ti^tially made to re^ 
present moor^, or valleys, came 
into voffoe^ 

Both the hilly and flat gardens 
had three styles: formal, semf- 
farmnl, and wild. Water was an 
essentfaJ feature to the billy 
garden, but wss someEinaes only 
suggested by sand^ or pebbles^ 
with an island ia the centre, while 
a water-fall might be represented 
by a white atone. 

During the Tokugawa period 
Veda was noted for its famous 
gardens, hut with the advent of 
the RcsiDratloxL many of ihem 
fell into neglect^ or were destroyed. 
But many have survived, among 
which the most famous in Tokyo 
are: Kiyosumi-en at Fukagswa^ 
Baron Dkura's garden aE Mtiko^ 
jima, and Marquis Saiso^e garden 
at Megoro, whilst the spacious gar¬ 
dens of the Meiji Shrine are fine 
examples of the modern style. In 
Kyoto are many wonderfuJ gar¬ 
dens^ moat of which are aEtached 
E* temples, the garden of the 
Nishi Hongwanji temple being a 
spacious and brautiful specimen^ 
whilst the tempk; of Ryuan;i pos^ 
sesses one of the nldeet lu the 
country which ia attributed to the 
famous gardener priest, SoamL 

Many of the once famous ^r^ 
dens have been convftrEed into 
parks but still retain their nneteot 
styles. People from all over the 
country viait the famous Kenroku- 
en at Kanaiawu, the Tokiw^a Park 
at Mito, and the Korakti-en at 
Okayama, which are undoubtedly 
examples of the highest forth of 
the Japanese ganfening ait> and 


may safely be compared with that 
of the whole world. 

GEISHA ^ not only ^Iled 
entertain en hut also witty coa» 
veraatioualistsii aMUed In the arts 
of the tea cerememy and flower 
arrangement, and muHC. Many 
waitresses and entertainers try 
to pass as ^iska but tbe numbers 
of real are tcKday com¬ 

paratively few. And true gfiska 
are not necessarily women of 
loose morals as la generally 
supposed. The eduLmtton of a 
^tiha may start as early as the 
age of hve, in addition to her 
ordinary compulsory education. 
She must leam how to move and 
speak gracefully^ dance,^ sing> 
study the tea ceremony^ flower 
arrangement and a host of other 
4uh|ecta. 

G^ishtt are to-day among the 
few women who habitually wear 
the Japanese form of hair^style 
called ^ ms^ * and many of them 
make use of wlgs^ Thei r costu mes 
are most colourful, their make-up 
employed in accordance with tra. 
dldonal Japanese slyle^ and their 
manners impeccable and designed 
to please even the most exacting 
guest. Young apprentice geisha 
are called ^maika' in Kyoto and 
•hangyoku’^ in Tokyo and wear 
a much mare elaborate style of 
hairdressing and a more colourful, 
though juvenile form of kimono, 
and 0 ^ 1 , or sash. 

ft is usual to irivite ^iska and 
mdiJbf} Or hoitgyttka, to any Japa¬ 
nese style party or banquet Some 
of them are employed by certain 
restauran ts hut the majori Ey belong 
to a proper gru^ asaodabon and 
are called by telephone- When 
they arrive at a party they assist 
in serving wine to the guests and 
provide colour as wdJ an their 
usual highly iutelligeni and witty 
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conversation to the proceedings. 
They will nl^ dance and sihr to 
the accomoanimeqt of tlic snffi- 
stringed instrument, and 
wiinedmes a Av/c^also a atringod 
inetniment hut which ia some¬ 
what ininiiar ia tone lo a |qano. 
Fayioent for their services is 
added to the bill, they ore never 
|iaid by the guesr direct, and the 
amount of course depends on how 
long they are retained, la the oEd 
ds^ payment was made by the 
^ |Eisftu hour' which was the lenEth 
of tinto it took fur a smaH candle 
to hum ouL 

And It Is not only the men who 
enjoy the connpaoy of these dc^ 
Lightful and accotupUshed women, 
for womcn+ too, often call j^iska 
to entertain them# end mcidentahy 
they perhaps kam quite a lot 
from them about the conversation 
and behaviour of their menfolk. 
The most famous and alulled 
^rtAkti are to be found in the 
restaurant districts of Poqtocho^ 
in Kyoto, and Shimbaahh in Tokyo^ 
and each year they stage culnurful 


performa:nces, eudt as the ' 

O^ri* at Kyoto, which are most 
popular with the general public. 

G£k means art, sha, person. 
Towards the end of the 
century the wnwistn, the popular 
Japanese stringed instrument wad 
rntroduced fixrtn OkiDawn and 
came to add new colour to enter- 
taiomeot* and soon the s^misttr 
drum ensemble came to be a 
popular form of entertsinment 
provided by singing women and 
those who came to Ew skilled in 
the use of the new Inatrupieot. 
The drum, toillo, was also popular, 
hence the early name of 
Tmkx> drum courtesan. 

But it was really in the 17th 
centurj' in YedOi the ancient name 
of Tol^o, that the nsme 
came into common use to dehni; 
those engaged In singing, dancing 
and otherwi&e entertaining. 

C^iihd nften marry into quite 
dlstiiiguished famiiiea and are said 
to make splendid wives, for they 
are well versed in the art of can- 
versatJon, know the ways of men, 
can sing and dance^ and are 
generally speaking interesting and 
versatile women. 

GEICKAWO The God of Mar¬ 
riage, fiometimea called 
m-kismh who binds the feet of 
levers with a red silk thready 

GIHJI A different rendering of 
I he word MinamotO 

GENII MONOGATARi The 
firsE great Japanese novel written 
id the 10th century by the poetess 
bfuragaki Shikibu (q,v.]k Trnns- 
tated into English by Arthur 
Waley, (See Literature). 

GENKU More popularty known 
as Houen Shopin or £nkn Dakhi. 
(See /odo ^t in Buddhism}. 
GENPUKU Age Customs) 











Mount Fuji in Winter Attire 










An Old Ainu Couple 


tW MUTSU 



IAN MUT5U 


Just Wed—Shinto Style 
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RHf^JuQEa 

lilies 

■jjTjfe^^B^lfelB^ 
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Fesfival—Ge/sAa With Mikoshi 


JAN MUT5U 








Kabuki AdV e r\] s s ng—^Kyoto 




/T/nioTO—FesHve Season 


IAN MUTSU 







/vt/nono—Summer Afternoon 





lAH WUTSU 


Preporing Sushi —A Rice Sondwich 





lAM MtJT5i: 


Sti>dy in Restaurant Signs 






Television n.'h. k, 











lAW MUT5U 


Tempfe Bell 




MArNICHJ GKAPHtC 






lAK kVTStr 


Pearl Divers— 








Both House Scene 


lAK UUTSU 



IAN MUtKJ 


trezumi —Gentlemen Playing Go 





WN MtlTSU 


Dafbutsu — Kama ku ro 



GODS OF tUCJC Seven 

G«£fl of Luck) 

GODAfGC TENNO The 
omely-eixih Emperor of Japan who 
suffer e£9 s Breat deal at the hai^ds 
of the Hojo fantilv, whom he tried 
unsuccessful If to suppress. {See 
Mitta Yoflhisada^ and Kuaunoki 
Masaahige]. 



GOHEI Pieces of paper which 
are often seen hung at Shmio 
Shrines and outside houses when 
preFing for some particular favxrur 
of the EOds. UsubIIf white, but 
sometitnes gold or Bjjver. (See 
Shmio}. 

GOLDEN PAVILION [KMakn- 
fii at Kvoto, Originally the villa 
of a court noble ii iaier became 
the property of Ashikega Yoshi- 
miwu, the fottravugant fhofvif. He 
built such a palace on the site of 
the OrOblefnan's vfllan that a priest 
of the time declared that it could 
not be exchanged for paradise. 
But the greatest work erected was 
the GoMen F^vilton Shrine ;1424\ 
the intedor of which w-te covered 
with gilL Little of the latter 
remainjs to-day^ but it is still one 


of the treasures of the nniion and 
as 2 supreme example of Japanese 
architecture attracts visitors from 
aJI part:^ of the world 

GOMPACHI AND KOMURA- 
SAKJ The story of th*&o two 
celebrated lovers Is a favourite 
and ha^ been a popular drama 
for more than two Centuries. To¬ 
wards the latter part of the seven^ 
teenth centu^, a swordsmith 
named ShiraJ Mmpachh of Inaha 
killed One of his follower^ in a 
quarrel and was forced to flee to 
Yedo fTokyo}, Whilst on the 
journey he met s beautiful girl 
oamed Komuraaakl who told him 
that she was held captive by 
brigands. He attacked her moles¬ 
ters, rescued her and delivered 
her safely to her pareoca at 
MIkawa. He then set out again 
On h]$ way to Vedo, hut had not 
proceeded very for before he was 
attacked by another band of rob- 
bei^ and would have been killed 
had it not been for the timely 
assistance of Baruuiin Chobei^ 
fSee Ot&kodat€\ who took him 
to Yedo where he treated him 
with great kindness. Soon after¬ 
wards, Gumpachi heard of a new 
girl in the gay quarters who had 
just arrived (rom the country. 
He found that she was Komura- 
ftaJci, the girl he had tv$cu^ from 
the rohbem^ who had soki herself 
in order to pay the debt of her 
parents. Gompaebi felt deeply in 
love with her and decided lo re¬ 
deem her from her ^rvitude^ but 
as he was without money, he 
set out on a life of enme^ kiUing 
and robbing people until he was 
at last captured and cnici&^ 
Banruiin Chobei buried him, and 
soon afterK Komurasaki couimltt^ 
suidde upon his gmvci. (See the 
fnl! story in Lord Redesdale's 
•Tales of Old Japan""). 










GOSEKKU Tilt famous 
Mtivals cfiginatnl during th? 
^MT]y Tokiagawa period. The^ are 
Him MaUuri (Girlft* Festival) 
March Zrd; T^in^n^Sekku {Boys' 
Festival) May Sth; Tonol^iio 
tmri I. F«tival af the Stars) July 7tli; 
Kikit-na-Seiikti (Chrysanthemum 
FeirtivatJ Stpt 9th; and Wakffm- 
ni?-Sikku fFrttival of the Young 
fJcrbsS January 7th (See Festivals) 

GOTO SHIMPEI, COUNT 
(t 657-19^) One oi th* great atatos- 
men who helped to build the 
present day Japan, was the son 
of a poor mmarai family of the 
village of Mlausawa, lirate pre¬ 
fecture. He studied tned [cine under 
great difficulties and at twenty- 
five was head of the AlehS Hospital 
at Nagoya. He sensed as a noedical 
oIBcer in the Smujapanere War 
under General Komada with great 
dietinctigUp and upon termioation 
of hostilities was made Governor^ 
Genera [ of Taiwan, a post which 
he held with great credit until 
190d, whan he was appointed Pre¬ 
sident of the South Munch uiia 
Railway, He won his iist place 
in the Cahsnet m 190S as Minifter 
of ComiDuniontona and waa also 



HACHIMANlTha posthumous 
title of ihE Emperor Ojin, son of 
the Empress Jingu. He was horn 
tiQ AJD. whilst his Imperial Mother 
was on her expedition in Korea 
and died in Some credit 

him with having lived for UD years. 
He ie deified 2» the God of War* 
and Hadiiman shrines are to he 
found nil over the country^ the 
most ImportnnE ones being at 
Kamikura, Usa, and Gtokoynmn. 


head of the Imperial Gavemment 
Railways. In 191^ he was Rome 
Minister^ and later as Mayor of 
Tokyo prepared the amhitinus plans 
for the reconstruction of cbo capital. 
At the time of the grea t earthquiike 
of 1923 he was Home Minister, and 
was irnmediatdy pul in charge of 
the reconstructitKL work of the 
city. He was created Count in 
19^ and died in the follDwins 
year at Kyatau 

GYOGS BOSATSO A celebrat¬ 
ed Buddhist priest who in 73fi was 
sent by the Emperor Shomu to 
Ise, to the sbrine of the Sun God¬ 
dess, Amaierasu Omikamip to pray 
for pennission to erect the giant 
Daibutsu at Nara, ft was he who 
propagated ihe doetTine of Ryitbu 
(q.v.}, in which it was con¬ 
sidered that the original religion 
of Japan was permeated with 
Buddhism, lie got over the qua] ms 
that the Emperor Shomu had 
al^ut crearing the Daibuisu by 
suggesting that the gilt of the 
great image represented 
Pnd the ^y Buddhism. Gyogr 
m credited with the Invention of 
the potter's wheeh but this is 
doubted by some autbarities. 


HACHtMAK TARO (See Mina- 
moto Yushiie) 

HAGOROMD (Robe of Feaih- 
era) The lennd says that a fisher* 
man named Kakuyro Unding on 
the strand of Miho^ finds a Ha^ih 
rcflw hanging on a pine-tree, end is 
about to carry it off as a treasure 
when a beautiful fairy suddenly 
appeare and Implurea him to re- 
store it to her; for the robe is 
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hei?, and witliouc ll slie rannot 
flj" homt to the rnogn^ where she 
ia|Dfie of the attendants &f the 
lunar deity* 

At fir&t Hukuryo refuses w 
£rant her request, but her tears 
and a^en^r of despair move him 
lo acqtiiesi^re^ thougb he hrst 
makes her promise to show him 
one of the dances unkflowti to 
mortals. Draped in her feathery 
robe, ebe danceA beneath the 
pine-trees on the beach> whOe 
celestial miisJc and an uxiearthly 
fragrance fill the fiir* At 3ast her 
win^s are caught up hy the breeze 
and, soaring heavenward past Mt, 
Fuji, she is lost to view for ever. 
There is a amall shrine on the 
beach dedicated to the fairy, where 
a telle of the robe i3 shown. The 
story is a favourite subject both 
in the ^Vn^ and the plays. 

HAIKU Are Japanese short 
[KMms which contain 17 ayllabk® 
in allp i.er three lines containing 5^ 
7, 5, syllables respectively. 

MimmtiTSO itr S£n 

F«;i-no-yo«a" 

^'Klount Ftiji 

Should be a special sisht 

For New Year's by Sokan 

^See Literature* Yedo Perjod} 


KAiR DRESSING In feudal daya 
both men and womeo dressed their 
hair according to their particulJ^ 
statusp but to-day this practice is 
confined to women who use the 
style called the main types 

of which are as follows;— 

Maru^msge Style for a married 
women r 

Skimada'mage Young unniaf’ 
ried women. For fnnrriage ceTih 
mony TAkn Shijoiida^ 

hiomo^wMie Young namairied 
womcn- 

Chorbo-msige (Butterfly Ma^c) 
Usually for young unmamed 
women but sometimefl elderly 
women use it with a modiflcadofi 
in 5tyte- 

Yidwata^inoge Usually aff^ted 
by young women of the buaineao 
cla$3 (rarely seen to-day). 

Tsubmlii * shiittad A Used by 
women who favour the geisha 
style. 


Chocho .Ifffnioicirre 


OsEddoH Used by youtig Reislia 
who Are called Maikai^r Han- 
gyokur 

C])igi>iitHgc Fo^r very ycung ^irls. 

To-day however, for prartieial 
purposes, the majority of women^ 
especially ip large cltleSii favour 
the various Western styles, but 
usually arniTijEe their hair in Mage 
on i:«remoiiial occaijona although 
even then the majority find it 
necessary to employ wigs, 

HAN AS AKA JIJI The old man 
who who makes the trees blossom 


out of season. He is the subject 
of a popular Japanese faity tale. 
Once upon a time there was an oJd 
^ple who had a dog called Shim. 
They had also very unpleasant 
neighbours. One day^ Shim started 
to bark at a certain In the 
garden for such a long time that 
the old man dug up the earth at 
the place and to his great surprise 
unearthed a large ntimber of coins. 
The neigfabourt who had watched 
the scene through the fenccp at 
once thought that the dog pos¬ 
sessed some magic power, and 



Hanasakanjijii 




ilficr trying to ent1c« it to tlieii 
own Kaindffn, succeeded only by 
force, wK«reupoD they comniamled 
the dog to find aame treasure for 
them. Sbiro Again barked over a 
certain apot Jn their ^rdeo, but 
upon di^ng they found only a 
pile of hith and offat; so they 
killed the dog there and thenp 
burying it underneath a pine-tree. 

The old mao grieved over the 
iosa of hia pet and offered sacrifice 
upon the spot, and during Ihe 
night he was visited by the ghost 
of the dog who commanded him 
to - cut down the pine-tree and 
make a rice mortar of the trunks 
which would possess the quality 
of bein^ able to pound eacb grain 
of rice into a piece of gold. The 
neighbours envied the old man 
and stole the mortar only to find 
that the dee turned tnCD filth, 
and in their rage they broke and 
burnt It. 

The ghost of the dog returned 
once more to the old man and 
told him to gather the ashes of 
the mortar and scatter them over 
dead trees. As the ashes touched 
them« the trees began to sprout 
and became covered wEth blo^ma^ 
He travelled over I he country aod 
his fame spread. The daimjrQ of 
a neighbouring province loaded 
him with present^ One of bis 
neighbours tried to imitate him 
with Ordinary ashesn hu t On being 
called to the mansion of a prince 
he not only failed to make trees 
blossom hut the ashes bltw into 
the prince's eyes with the result 
that he Was given a sound beating. 
But the old man took compassion 
upon him and gave him some gold, 
aher which the wkked neigh boun 
repented cf their ways^ 

HANIWA Clay figures whkh 
in ancient Japan were buried with 
the dead. Before their use It was 



customary for noblemen to immo* 
late themselves on the death of an 
Emperor or their lord- 


HAPPI Is a BborE jacket-Lfke 
garment wonn by workmen wjth 
the mark of their employer atamped 
upon the back. (See Dre^) 



Ifappi 


HARAKfRl This la the commonly 
used word for suicide by means of 
cutting the abdomen^ but the better 
and more polite term is SippsdtM, 
[t probably originated in ancient 
times, when a warrior, knowing 
that if he fell into the hands of 
the enemy he would suffer some 
indignity or other^ preferred death 
than suffer auch dishonour. 

It tsme to he n custom for every 
jffpnumf to carry two sworda, the 
short one being for the purpose 
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of dig«jnbc7w«tiiig himself, ahouJd 
the Tiecessit;^ arise. The code af 
t-he samurai i Bushido) wa^ 
emphatic on the pciint that ^no 
man might sniffer di^onour and 
live with hOTiGur'' and it was con- 
Bidered thiit any mistake or blunder 
cooiiniied by a could only 

he expiated by seU-deapatch. 

The technique of hawtxkiri in¬ 
volved the plercinET of Uie abdomi- 
nai wall on Ihe kft. Immediately 
beiow the bottom rib^ and draw^ 
ing of the sword to the opposite 
side. The sword waa then Jerked 
through a right-angled turn and 
drawn upwat^ 

The JapantBe people have often 
been called fanatics by some 
writeia in view of their nonchalanE 
way qf Cireating their own lives, 
hut aucb criticisms are in most 
caaes unfair, for it is seldom that 
the cowards take their own Ifvts 
in this country, FOrfy 

Rmm\ 

HAftAOBI UMfd 0*tj Worn in 
pregnancy, it is a cloth waistband 
wom neict to the akinr Usually 
put on five mopihs after becoming 
pregnant. 

HARE A familiar anima] 

in Japanese foikiore and aHo 
One or the signs of the Zodiac. 
He is supposed to sit In the moon 
pounding rice cake; according to 
tndiaii legend he was sent there 
to keep the "Man in the Moon'' 
company after he had ica^ into 
a fire to make food for the Buddha 
SalryamunL 

HAftI KUYO. irsuBlly on Febru¬ 
ary 8th of each year masses for 
broken needles are held in girts' 
Khools Throughout the land. It 
is considered that the needle's 
life has been sacrlbced in servicn- 
Qn n special altar olferiugs of 
rice cake and fruJt arc placed. 


end also Tafu-^ soft bean curd, 
into which the broken needles are 
thruEt in order to give them a 
comfortable rest after their hard 
working life. 

The ceremony is said to have 
originated some 1600 years ago 
in the reign of the Emperor Nin- 
toku and is solemnixed at the 
Awa&hima shrines because ihe 
main Awashima shrine^ in Waka¬ 
yama, is dedicated to this Emperor. 

HARJ-RYOJI {Acupuncture^ M 
one of the non-medical curative 
arts, Hetri has been popular 
freoi olden times. It ia re^ 
sorted to by persons suffering from 
local pains, such sa acute stomach¬ 
ache, intestinal troubles, etc. By 
an experienced hand, a very thin 
^Id or silver needle thrust into 
the flesh from an inch tci three 
or four iiicbea deep is oever felt 
by the patient. Ammo {q.v,) who 
have been trained for several years 
in the Blind Schools, generally 
perform this art. 

HASEKURA TSUNENAGA Wai 
sent by Date Masamune, Lord of 
Sendai^ as his envoy to the hipc 
f^aul V, with whom he had an 
audience on November I5th^ |6I5. 
Be waa at that time a prominent 
Japanese ChriBtian. On his return 
from Borne io 1630 he renounced 
the faiih. 

HAS HI (Ghopsticka) In their 
native manner of eating, the Japan- 
nese use Hashi, or chopsticks in¬ 
stead of a knife and^fork. They 



are about eijfht Incbts tong 
and madi! either oI wood, ivoiy 
or metsL They «em to hm beta 
originnlly iotrodiwed from China, 
but III ancient days the Japanese 
used a single stick which was 
curbed al one cnd^ and not two 
separate ones as those now in use. 
Even to-day the ancient eurved 
kind ts used nt the ceremony of 
the Enthronement of the Emperor^ 
It i$ not con-sidcred good manners 
to put the cbosisticka more than 
CM inch into the mouth or to use 
them with the left hand. When 
travellings and when giving u meal 
to A guest, wooden chopsticks are 
used, which are broken and thrown 
away after use. 

HATAMOTO ^‘Banner Knights" 
were originally personal body¬ 
guards of a niiiitary commander^ 
but afterwards became wttiwnfflt 
who were receivers of incomes of 
10,b£W of ri« and under, 

who Were directly in the 
service of the Skogumix' Ccm. 
BdtMfu They al w ays resided 

in 

HEARN, UFCADIO U^1S04) 
Known in Japan by hb Japanese 
name, Koizumi Yakumo, waa bom 
in the Ionian bbnds. He was the 
son of a surgeon in a British Foot 
Regt., and a Greek mother di^ 
was educated at St. Cuthbert's 
College, Yorkshire,, and bter in 
France. When he was nineteen 
years of age hie people had been 
reduced to poverty, and hia father 
having died in India^ it waa oeces^ 

sary for him to fend for himseii 
For many yeuTS he worked in 
America at aU manner of jobs, 
from disb-wafthing to hack writing. 
ftesideiKie in the French West 
todies fur two years result^ in 
his first book: "Two Yrers ra the 
F^tsik IV«f /iidia" He arrived 


In Japan tn 1890, having been 
commissioned by Harter & Bros., 
the publishers, to wiiie a series 
of articEes On the country- But 
he broke with bis publishers and 
accepted the poet of English 
teacher in the Matsue Middle 
School. There followed almost 
two years ol great happinessp 
duHng which time he marrHcd a 
Japanese lady, Miss Koiaumi. From 
Matsue he went to the Kumamoto 
Higher School, then worked on 
the Japan Chronicle newapaper^ in 
Kobe» and finally was invited to 
become a lecturer tn English Iticr- 
ature in the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versily in lfi96, which position he 
held until two yeara before his 
death. He was the first f?Te4t 
inlerpietitr of Japan to the West 
and became a Japanese subject. 
But like 50 many other great 
writers, his fame came after deaih- 
Bnides being a master of English 
prose he vi'as a scholar of French 
and trenaJated the works of Pierre 
Loti+ Maupassant^ and Anatnle 
France; he was also a literary 
critic of high order. Among his 
moot succesaful works are: Two 
Ycerf m ikt Fnmk IFeif tttdia; 
GiimfiiAS ^ V^fomiimr 
/apan-An Attempt at Inttrpmt- 
GUanings from 
Buddka Fields; Kumdan; Out 
ike Fr^^f : Lands and Skns. His 
lectures given at the [mpeiiiU 
University of Tokyo on Engli^ 
literature from 18&6-I902have been 
published by the Hoku^eido Press 
of Tokyo and comprise s complete 
hiistory of English literature. His 
biography, Lif^ and L^ttm ^ 
Lafiadio Meam^ by Mias E. 
Bieland was published in 
whilst Haam * a com¬ 

plete bibliography of hia writings, 
by Pfc D. and lone Perkins was 
published by the Hokuseido PreM 
of Tokyo in 


HEA>/BK four BUDDHIST 
KINGS OF tShi-ienmi Who lcc«p 
the world safe from the attacks 
of demons. They are: 

To the North, Btshamim TIm 

To the Westp Kmtoku Ten. 

To the Soothe Zcck£> Ten. 

To the East, Jik^u Ten. 

HEIKE Another name for the 
Taira cIm (q.v*) 

HE|!CE GANI Or Hdice Cratn 
of Ahamaj^a^ki fShimonoaekiJp art 
smaJl c^raba which are supposed 
to be spirita of the Hetke warriore 
who were killed at the Battle of 
Dan no-ttra fq.y,) by the Minamotos 
iCenji.} 

HEIKE MONQGATARI ^'Siory 
fAt’ /ftftftir/' one of the ^eat works 
of Japanex Jiteraturep the authpr 
and precise date beinjf unknown. 
(See Literatujne) 

HELL (ifwfrw) Was introduced 
with Buddhism and has really no 
coDnectit^n with Shiaimm. It i$ 
preeided over hy a host of Infemal 
Deities who work under the Ten 
I^egents of Hades who are chanic- 
feriEcd by their fierce appearance 
and the character O on their head, 
dress. £m^ O, i» the Chief 
Relent, as^ced by Ka^thnno^ who 
ametls all odours^ Mtrnmt, the 
female with all-seeing^yes; another 
wUh the some gift named Difmejia^ 
the all-hearins-one named 
and the wonderful /ftkafirnQ Kti^- 
nu'p ''SonI Rejecting Mirror.'' 

'pte Styx is represented by the 
"River of the Three Roads ^hiu> 
no-AAwa, near which prowb the 
old woman of Hade:^ or Shodzuka 
who IS sixteen feet high, 
with big eyes, and who spends 
her time with the assistance of 
her consort. Ten I^aisueba, in 


smbhing the dead of their garments 
and hanging Uiern on the trees. 
But the kind /iw fq.v.) hovers 
near and helps the little chlldrerL 


B'lfiwchf 071 ft iniftiihi 





HIBACHt & HIBASHJ A regular 
Japanese style house has no proper 
heating apparatus in the Western 
xnse of the term^ and the Hitadii 
(fire basin} is the main heater eveo 
in the coldest Reason, [t i$ a 
charcoal-bumerj round, SQiiore, and 
in many other shapes and made 
cf wood, bromse, iron* brass^ copper 
or porceJafn^ in which the charcoal 
is kept burning on ashea^ The 
cnarcoal is taken in or out by 
means of Niiioski (Bro chopsHcksJf 
However, in the northern distiicto, 
fmfT^ a fireplace without chimney. 
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and Kfftotsu, a fireplace witli a 
coverlet .are much uied in winter, 

HI DARI JIMGORQ 'Jiaeoro. 
the IcfEnbanded' was a edebmted 
sculptor who lived from to 
16^1. The heure of the sleeping 
cats, nnd the twq elephenta at 
NLkko were produced by him. He 
ii recosnixed aa beinn the greatest: 
Japanese sculptor. [See ^ulpture 
in Arts and Crafts). 

HIOEYOSHL TOYOTOMI 
(1537-1,593) Wai Japan's greatest 
warrior who is perhaps better 
known as meaning retired 

Prime Minister. He is sometimes 
called Sam ftf^n Kwanja CMenkey 
Face) because of bis reputed facial 
likeoes$ to the ape. Bom in the 
village of Nakamura, Aichi district 
in the province of Owart in the 
sixth year of Temmon <lo37), he 
was the son of a poor fanner 
named Yaemon who bad l?«n at 
one time a simple fool^soldier in 
the employ of Nobuhide, 

As a boy Hideyoshi wbb named 
Hiyoshimaru, having the nickname 
of Kazarti (Little monkey;i. He 
joined rnfhusia^tlcally in all forms 
of sport and mischief and was 
such a trial to his parents that 
they despaired of being able to 
do anything with him. At laBt« 
however^ he was Sent to a temple 
where it was hoped he would learn 
gentle Ways and eventually become 
a priest. But the priests soon 
gave up trying eq teach him any^ 
thing, in fact they fotind him 
almost inEnlenible, but out of 
regard for hia parents they kept 
him until he was twelve years 
old. Four years previously^ his 
father had died and his mother 
hod remarried a retainer of Daimy^^ 
Oda NGbunOfm, Young Hiyoshir 
was immediately put into other 
service^ but at nu place did he 


$tay more than a few weeks; 
either being diamiswii or else 
leaving of his own auconl Eiventu^ 
ally he set out for Okazaki, de¬ 
termined to seek his fortune after 
having run away from the house 
of a. porcelain dealer. One after- 
noon whilst he w*m sleeping on a 
bridge he was disturbed by a gang 
ol robbers, led by the then no¬ 
torious Hachisuka Koroku. An 
argument ensued between the 
young lad and one of the men 
who had trod upon him, but find¬ 
ing that tbe boy came from the 
same district as themselves, and 
that he showed great spirit^ the 
robbers thought that he might be 
useful and took him with them. 

He was apprenticed to a black- 
smilhn and a carpenter^ huE cventUr 
ally became the ^ndairkwpsr of 
Oda Nobunaga, the great ammyQ 
of the Castle of Azuchi, la Omi 
Province* 

Having been entrusted to auper- 
intend the repairing of the caalle 
of KiyosUp he completed tbe work 
Jong before it had Men anticipated 
and for thiSp Nobunaga promoEed; 
him. Attach iiig a powerful enemy 
of his lord with a gang of Tobber$^ 
he wa« 30 successful that he was 
again promoted and named Kmo- 
abita Hideyoshi. In 1570 his cdel- 
duct in the war against Asakura 
Yoshikage was rewarded with 30,- 
dob k»ku of rice. In 1573 he 
attacked the castle of Odani ajid 
captured AsaE r^agamasa* whose 
personal estate of ISO^ODO 
became hi$ reward. In 1574 be 
took for himself the caatle of 
Nagahama, on tbe sborefl of Lake 
Biwa and took as his new family 
name^ Hashiba;; within five years 
he had subjugated the 5ve western 
provinces. 

In 1583 he had a followiTig of 
50,000 men and whilst attacking 
tbe castle of Takamatsu^ which 


be took by eowfing, be heard of 
the murder at Qda Nobunaga. He 
buirkd back to Amagasakip near 
C^ka, where be foughl and dc' 
feated tbe Ahecbl tiarty« He was 
reworded with tbe title of Lieute- 
nont-Oetieral but reaigned the 
hoACiur on the spot. In the some 
year he became a Privy CouadUor 
and built the magtiibceiit caatle 
of Osakop where be went to live^ 
and his Ind Hence wa^ bo great 
that even the great feyasu was 
afraid of him. One thing, how* 
ever, that olfended hfs prfde 
that he had no proiier aumame, 
being barn of mch humble parents; 
he felt this so deeply that be 
asked the last Ashikaga Sk^un 
to adopt him, to give him a pro^ 
per name, which was refiised. But 
he hnally petitioned the Emperor 
to allow him to take the name of 
Tnyotoml^ which he originated. 
Tn he was appointed ftwaw- 
ptfkv (Prime Minister), a positintL 
which was reserved for only the 
higheet nohlea; to this the Lord 
of Eatsuma objected, bu t Hideyoshi 
with a force cl 1^000 defeated 
him In the folio wing year. In 15SS 
the Emperor honoured him with 
a visit, [n 1B90 he attsidted the 
powerful Hojo Ujimasa end Lord 
Date Masamune, who had refused 
to obey bis commands, and gained 
a brilliant victory. 

Vi^en he entered Kamakura it 
IS said that he went to a temple, 
where a statue of Mlnamoto Yori- 
tOmo Cg-vO preserved, and 

aaid to it: ** My dear frieqd^ you 
and I have grasped Japan In our 
hands, but you were bom in a 
palace and I in a thatched hut. 

] am going to ^nd an army to 
China; now what do you think 
Of that ?*• 

In ISdi] he resigned the pre¬ 
miership to his adopted son^ Hide- 
tsugu, and ihortly afterwards set 


about making plans for the con- 
quest of Korea and China. He 
sent an eaepeditiun of 150,000 men 
to Korea under the command of 
Kato Kiyomasa, and Konlshi Yuki^ 
nagn, but when he was dying 
recalled them iusi ^ they were 
gaining many victories. He died 
before their return, at the age of 
oiaty^one,and his successor, leyasu 
never having approved of the 
campaign did not renew it. Often 
compared with Napoleon in regard 
to bis sterling qualities as a soldier 
and trader of men, Hideyoehi is 
undoubtedly one of the grenlest 
Japanese who ever lived, because 
be aebieved the almost impossible 
by surmonuHns the clans barriera 
of the time. (See Toyntomi Hide- 
yo^i, by Waller Denning,) 

HlilZAN Mountain situated lo 
the N. E^ of Kyoto. It Is covered 
with foresfa of tsU cypress trees, 
among which stands the famous 
Enryakuji, the headquarter^ of the 
Tendai Sect of BuddbisiTL (S« 
Buddhism, Tendai Sect}. 

HIGAN Spring and Autumn 
BquiDDX«v Weeks of Buddhist 
Pirayer* (See Festivals) 

HIAAGAHA (See Syllabary} 
NiRUKO-NO-MfKOTO A son 
of the creative pair Eianagt and 
fianami and said to b^ve been the 
firm* daherman and the original 
Ebisuv 

HITQMARO ECakLnomotO’do.Hi- 
tomaro, fa one of the six: celebrate 
ed poets. He lived in the seventh 
century, and was a foundiing who 
wae pkked up by a warrior under 
a persimmon tree Dne of 

his poems written before he went 
to Bleep under a pine-tree reads;— 
ArhifriJN no 
Yomaduri no too no 
Shidon ico no 
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Naga sht ^ 

ifif^in' kam& iffH 

“Unduiating mcuntAins 

How long are t&e tails ot 

yoiiT pheasants i 

Hov much longer shall be 

the night 

For One who sleeps alone I 

HOJO Great family of JUma- 
kura ShUtkcm (Regents) who from 
12G3 until 1326 were the real 
TiaJera of Japan. They were de¬ 
scended from Tatra Sadamon. 


Hojo Tokimaia 

1203-1205 

ft 

Yoshitoki 

1205-1216 

II 

Hiromoto 

1216-1219 

tf 

Yoshitoki 

(Restond) 

tr 

Yasutoki 

1224-1242 

II 

Tsuneloki 

1242-124$ 

ti 

Tokiyori 

1246-1256 

II 

Tokimune 

12S6.1281 

M 

SadatQkl 

12S4-1301 

rr 

Morotoki 

1301-1311 

ft 

Tftkatoki 

1316132$ 


HOJOKI of a Hermift 

Hut Written in 1212 hy Kamo 
Chomei who was the guardian of 
the Kamo Shrine [n Kyoto, U la 
one of the gems of Japanese 
littfatore, 

HOKUSAI, KATSUSHIKA H760- 
1B49> The gteai artist Son 

of a mirror maher in the employ¬ 
ment of the Sk^gun at Yedo, aa 
a boy he was apprenticed to n 
wood-engraver* Becoming tired of 
the life, he became o pupil of the 
great painter Shuniho* Hokusai 
studied the art very keenly until 
he was expelled by bis roaelcr who 
could not brook his pupil's In¬ 
veterate originality. Poverty re¬ 
duced him to the role of a street 
hawker selling colendaia. How- 
Oliver* a legacy set him on his feet 
and hia paintings soon began to 
be nuticH by art lovers, UltL- 
mately be succeeded In developing 


hia awn style which was marked 
by bold strokes, realistic method, 
and elaborate composition. Ln 1S17 
he inaugurated the Hokusai kfan- 
a wonderful collection con^ 
taining street scenes, caricatures, 
birdSt beasts, 6ower^, etc. In bis 
later years he painted the famous 
^^Thirty-Seven Views of Fuji*' whkh 
have brought him a fame almost 
great aa that of the peerless 
mountain itself. 

HORAI One of the three moun¬ 
tains in the Island! of Paradise^ 
the home ol everlasting Hfe^ where 
live the £Lagt the crane, atkd the 
tortoise ; and the plum trees, the 
peach and the pme grow there in 
profusion. 

HDRAISHIWA The Elysian Isle 
Ends its place in Japanese garden¬ 
ing as an isolated arrangement 
of six rocks to represent a turtoisc- 

HOTARU (Fiiedies) Catching 
fireflies Is a popular pastime. The 
most beautiful ones come from 
Ishiyama, near Otau. The hiejlies 
of Ujigawa, near Kyoto are said 
to fight anew the haitlH between 
the Tairas and the Mmamotos 
under the name of Hotant-kassen^ 
The large ipecles axe called Geir/i- 
boinru and are said to be the 
ghosts of the fallen Minamoto 
warriors, whilst the smaller ones 
are calEed Htike-botam. On a 
summer night with the frogs 
croaking In the neC'fields and the 
hreflies flitting about the bushes, 
usually near streams or ditches^ 
one Can see little children running 
about with little cag^ in their 
hands trying to catch the elusive 
insecta. It is said Of One great 
scholar, that at one time he was 
so poor that he used to read hfa 
books by the light given out from 
a number of dredies which he 
had collect^ in a cagt 



Hoieit one of tPie 
of Lvck" 


HOTir One of the “Se^xn Goda 
of Luck" a one of the most popylar 
of that septet. Fat aLno&t beyond 
reasoiip he carries on htB back a 
sack of pwlous things, 
from which he derives his name. 
(See also ^’Seveo Goffa of Luck" aod 

HOTOKE Another neme for the 
Buddha Sakyamudi. The term is 

1 


»CHIKAWA DANJURO The 

turns of nine Btifxessi^ actons of 
the KalmM stage tn-v,}. The first 
was bom in 1679 and was noted 
for bis portrayal of hietodcaJ 
charaEttcriL The second of the 
naiae Was active on the stage for 
a peHf^ of no less Lbao 63 years. 
The ninth has been re^nied, be- 
oaose of hia dramatic shill, as the 
greatest actor of dll time. It la 
ihe most prominent name In the 
Japanese theatre. 

ICHIMOKUREN A Divinity of 
Tado^ in Ise, who haa only one 
e>'e and who is supposed to have 


also applied by Buddhists to their 
dead. 

HUNTING Jap^ some wild 
animals but they are decreasing 
year by year. They include the 
wild boar deer (Skika\ 

and hare \.Usigi}. Birds are plen¬ 
tiful and iDrClude pheasanta, saipe, 
woodcock* waterfowl, wlld-duck* 
the latter sometimes being caught 
by means of large nets. 

The hunting season is from L5th 
April to 15th October,. The open 
season for pheasants is from 
November 1st to the end of Febru¬ 
ary, and for deer and some other 
animals from December 1st to the 
end of February. (See Kamotyo} 

HYAKUNIN-ISSHU A collection 
of Ta»ka poems contain ing one 
poem from each of one hundred 
poets. The original collection w'as 
compiled by Sadaie, a Fujlwara 
noble; in the year 123S, (See 
Literature) 


the power to give niim Prayed 
to hy farmers in time of draught. 

ID ATEN Buddhist Divinity noted 
for $iv[ftnesa In running. 

lEYASU (See Tokugawa} 

IHAI Ancestral Tablets. These 
are inscribed with the posthumoua 
name of the deceased. One is left 
at the temple and the Other placed 
on the iiHisudan (q.v,) in the haine 

II ICAMON-NO-KAMI Lord of 
Castle of Hikone. (See Ame¬ 
rica^ first relations with} 

IKAZUCHI The eight Gud^ of 
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Thunder: Flo^no-lka- 

mckh Ku OJkaBtchK Saku^fka^ 
xxchi Waki-ikaiucki, TfuchirlMa^ 
Z9i£hu Narurlk^tuchi and 
JkitzuckL 

IKE&ANA cSee Flower Arranife- 

mcfit) 

IKKYU ri^44Sll A cdehrated 
priest and puci; who was a high 
prieat of the Zen temple of 
tokuji. 

One Gf his moat well-known 
poema \b :— 

uxi 

^fHda «c no, 

Ickiri mks 
Mf^Uiku mo 0/1, 

Medeiaktt mo nasht. 

^Meeting the Kadnmatsu at 

every stage 

on the way to Meido, 

One Anda congratylationSi 
Yet find? them noL” 

The poet U siippc»ed to ha^e 
gone from door to door on New 
Years' Day redtbg the verse and 
it really meansi that although one 
receives many congFatutatlans at 
every New Year* yet perhaps we 
dp not hnd mnoh consolatian in 
knowing that we are approaching 
naerer to the grave, 

IMARI ware A porcelain which 
iB a nniDtture of white clay and 
ground febpathic rock. It was 
ftmt made tn the province of HSaeo 
(now Nagasaki prefecture} in 1600, 
The tainting af the various de¬ 
signs in use is under gioae. The 
earlier pkcea were modelled chief¬ 
ly Oil Chinese and Korean 
specimens. 

IMPERIAL CREST OF JAPAN 
Is a chrysanthemum of 10 petals. 
It was prohibited by law fnr any 
Japanese excepting of the Imperial 
family to have an emblem of the 
chrysanthemurd as a family crest. 
tSce Crests) 


imperial family. H.LM* 

HirohitOr Emperor of Japan* son 
of the late Emperor Taisho: ham 
on April 29th 1901: proctaiined 
Crown Prince fNovem her Srd, 1916); 
married on January 2€th, 1924 
Princess Nagaka, who was bom 
on March 1903, daughter of 
the late Prince Kuni: succeeded 
to the throne on the demise of 
H.LM. Einperor Taisho* on Decem^ 
her 25th, 19^ OfTspring: H.I.H. 
Princess Shigeho (Tfru-no-Miyo} 
bom on December 1^25: H,LH. 
Kosuko iT&kei-n<hM^l horn on 
September 30th* I92ft H.I.H, 
Princess Alsuko ■ Yori-no-M^} 
bom on March 7th^ 1^1; H.LH. 
the Crown Prince Akihito (Tsuga- 
bom on December 23fd, 
193C3: H.LH. I^ince Masabito{reiuAr- 
no-Miya), bora on November 2Sth, 
1935. 

H.LM. Sadako, the Empreas 
Doifager* daughter of the late 
Prince Alkbitaka Kujo, bom on 
June 25ih, 1AB4; married the lute 
Emperor Taisho on May lOth* 
1900. Died May 17. 195L 

Brothers of HXH. The EmperoTt 
—Hi.ti. Yasnhito {Chkhitu^no^ 
hem on June 25th, 1902, 
married on September 25th. 1928 to 
Mls^^tsuko Matsudaira daughter 
oi the late H.E. Tsuuco Maisu- 
daira: H.I.H. Prince Nohuhito 
i' Tbibnuiff u- no- bom on Janu^ 
ary 3rd 1905* married on Febru¬ 
ary 4tb, 1930, to Princess Kiktiko* 
daughter of the late Prince Yoshi- 
hisa Tokugawa: Di.H. Tokahito 
iMikass-HO-MiyoK born on Decern^ 
her 2nd, 1915, 

Former Members of the Imperial 
Kcuse now commoners:—Fwsfrr mi- 
jio-A/jjiti, Kon-fn^nO^Miya, Higashi 
Fuskimi bo- .Iftya* Yomoshina ' no - 
4fr^uT. Koya r no^ Kunt ^no- 

Noshimofo-m-Miyo, Asoka- 
norMiya, Higashi Kursi-no^hUya, 


IMPERIAL PALACE l^ullt 
i^rlglnaLLyr zs Yt^a Castle by Ota^ 
l>okwiLiii iq.v.) in 1457 when the city 
was a menp In 1990 Toka. 

gawa leyssy received the ei^bt 
prx>vlnce3 of the Kwattto D\^ 
tricta from ToyototnE HkJeyoshi 
Jd fiei fljid made Yedo the 
provincial capjtaL When he wm 
raieed to the Skifgwnal^ upon the 
death of HideyoshL the city 
rapidly, the castle improved and 
it became the headtiuajtersi of the 
Sh<fgum, But upon the overthrow 
of the In j86S, Vedo 

was selected as the ImperLa] capital 
and the Emperor MeijJ moved 
there In 13^, the name beioe 
char^Ked to Tokyo. Their Jinperial 
Malesties reaided in the Mace 
until IB73, when it was deetroyed 
by firej they then removed to 
another at Akasoka whilst 

repairs weio being carried out 
Their Majesties returned to the 
Palace six years later when the 
repairs and alterations had been 
completed. 

With it* wide moats danked with 
trees, the missi ve stones and rocks 
of im ramparts, and its fine while 
teweriip the Imperial Palace and 
grounds present a most picturesque 
and beautiful appearance. The 
outer gardens are open to the 
pubikr and one may proceed to 
the end of the first bridge; certain 
parts of the inner pradneta are 
throfwn open to the public on 
apectal occaBions, The most beauti¬ 
ful view of the palace is obtained 
through the Nijubashi i.doubte 
bridge! which delenda the front 
entrace to the front wing. 

IMPERIAL regalia According 
to legend when NEnigl.no-Mikcto 
(q.v.) was Leaving the Heavenly 


Plain to settle upon the land, his 
ranther, the Sun Godde»^ hand^ 
him the th ree treasures {see Jim mu 
Ten no} and these have b^n handed 
down from Emperor to Emperor^ 
They are^ the 

sacred mlrrcir, Afirmjtwjrto-no^ 
the sacred sword, and 
the sacred 

jewel. 

IMPERIAL UNIVERSITIES 
There were six of these In Japan 
proper, and two others, one in 
Taihoku [Formosa) and one at 
KeijOp in Korea. The la£t two 
were under the respective Colonial 
Govern cneuts, Thtwe In Japan ore 
situated at Tokyo, Kyoto, Sendai, 
Sapporo, Fukuoka, and Osaka 
and nne no longer designated 
“Imperial.*' 

INARI The written characters 
signify a load of rice. The name 
in said to have been given as a 
posthumous honour to the legend¬ 
ary man^ IJga, who la reput^ to 
have been the hrst to ciiliivaie 
rice, 

InOri IS often ceUed the Fox 
God, for the foxes are supposed 
to be his me^ugers. 

According to tradition, the great 
Kobo Dafshi (q.v.) in the year 711 
met an old man carrying a siheaf 
of rice on hie back and recognised 
in him the deity of hia temple. 
He Called this deity, loari^ "fece 
Bexreri'. But according to other 
historians, it is said that the 
Empre;ra Gemmyo In 711 orignated 
Inari ShnueS to the deities^ Uga- 
norMitumamD-Kami, Omiyama-no- 
MJkoLo, Saruta^Hiko-no-Mikoto, all 
three of whom are said to be re- 
presen tnti VC Inari deities. 

tKCENSE BURNING Was 
regarded ns assisting one tow aids 
developing a refined sense of fimelt 
and mental camposurc. Tt was 
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formerly' ■. fav^aunt^ actiirity 
the ^rifitocmey sad cf'tn tf^^ay 
finds vot^cfi afflon^ the upper 
classes. It was used In Ispan 
ai early as the 6ih centtiry, and 
many different kinds were Infer 
introduced from China, Korea, and 
Central Asia. 

h has^ of course, always been 
auociaf^ with Buddhism, but the 
recreative u^e of the cult was 
started in the IStb ccnturJ^ In the 
secular sense it has fbe u^ of 
scent Ing; a roam when a gh^e&t is 
expect^ In feudal times wamori 
to perfume their helmets with 
incense with the idea in mind of 
keepini;; their bodiee smelling sweet 
if they were killed in action. 
Incense burning parties were held 
to test the sense of smell and after 
several persons had gathered to¬ 
gether, the ho$t would pass round 
censers (fCoio) each hlled with 
dtlTerent varietiea; the players 
would then write down the name 
of each perfume on a piece of 
paper, the guest scoring the moat 
points receiving a pnie^ The nobles 
of olden times would pre^KUt valu¬ 
able priaes, aucb as swords nr 
armour to the winners of these 
competitians. 

There are iflany varieties of 
Japanese incense costing from 
100 yen up to as much as 
yen an ounce. (See A'om) 

INLAND SEA (Sctonalkal) Is 
one^of the most beautiful natural 
features of Japan; it i$ that part 
o£ the Pacific Ocean between the 
Main Island (ffoniiltM}, on the 
North, and the islands of Shikoku 
and Kyushu on the Soutli, It is 
really a chain of five seas UnJeed 
together by channels, and it begins 
on'the ease at the Bay of Osaka 
and ends on the west at the 
Straits of Shimonoseki. Ic Is some 
240 miles long from E.-Wh, and 


from 4 to 40 mites wide from 
N—containing in Its area isome 
thousands of islands. The ajrea is 
designated as a Natioiml Park^ 

IMGYQ l[seal> A small seal hav¬ 
ing the special mark of a person 
which Is used In aienlag important 
fLociimeiiLs^ Almost every person 
possesses one of these. They are 
made of wood or of crystal, kgate, 
jade^ or other precious stones. A 
thumb print is often accepted in 
lieu of the stamp of the ingya. 
Writers and painters have large 
seals oi artistic design, 

tNNI^^U A small pot of red 
paste used as a stamp pad for the 
Jtigya {q.v.). Moat people carry 
one On their person with the Ingyi>. 


Jnre 

INRO A small box usually made 
of lacquer, very elegantly designed, 
and decorated with a crest; it was 
carried hanging from the waist¬ 
band of the samurai and upper 
claws in feudal days, hfode in 
three sections it contained the 
Ingyo and Inuika (q.v.). But in 
the latter part of the Tnkugawa 
period it was also u$ed bs contain 
medidJie. 

IRON A (See SyUabary) 
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IROHA-GARUTA (See Gam«) 

ISE, GRAND SHRINE (S« 

Shinto) 

ISE MONOGATARf [See Literfl^ 

hire) 

ISHIDORO Stone kneems { Toro] 
which are distinctively Japanese 
in defiigfi. They are usm for 
decorating gardens, shrine pre- 
cincts, etc. 



Ish iiloro 


JSHIKAWA GOEMON Was a 
fampMs robber chief of the sEx- 
teenth oenlury of the type of the 
Eoftish Robin Hood, He was 
Credited with haviOR possessed the 
strength of 30 ordinary men. By 
the secret order of Hldetsugu. 
nephew of the great Toyotomi 
Hldeyoshl ft|, v. j he tried to lake 
the life of the latter, but was 
captured and he and his younjr son 
were condemned to be boiled to 
death in ■ cauldron of oil. The 
sraitence was carried out on the 
dry bed of the Kamogawa fn 
Kyoto, when he was 37 years old* 
People always recall his name and 
late when they use the tub-Uhe 
^ih Gikmon-Bi*ro, which has an 
iron bottom and is heated from 
beneatK 

no HIROBUMI, PRINCE 

Was one of the great. 

cst statesmen of the Meijt era. It 


was he who was despatched to 
Europe in 16S2 to study the const b 
tulions and codes of laws of the 
vBnoufl countries. On his return 
he ws£ encni$tcd with several: 
others to draw up the Consti¬ 
tution [q., v,,r which was prcmul- 
gated on February' Llth^ 1^. As 
C^unt Jto and aa PremierH he 
carried out the negotiations for 
peace beiween Jaji^n and China, 
which were successfully concluded 
On April l9th, Appointed as 

Resldent-Creneral of Korea on the 
concluslnn of the Kusso-japanesc 
War he regigned from the pcb 
sition in 1909. In October of rhe 
»nie year he was asaassipated in 
Harbin by a Korean fanatic. He 
was given a State funeral and 
honoured as the greatest statesman 
of the time^ 

ITSUKUSHIM A-i IN JA The 
shrine la situated on the island oE 
Miyaiima in the InJand 5ea and 
is one of the most faniouis in the 
cfsuntry. It is dedicated to the 
three daughters of Susano-no^ 
Mikoto {q.v.Jp the Princcs&cs Ichi- 
kiahimau Tagori^ and Tagitsu, and 
there is a record of its existence 

far back as 8li A.D. The build¬ 
ings which have been restored 
several times^ consist of the Main 
Shrine and several subsidiary 
buildings, all connected by Jong 
corridors and passages. The Senjo- 
kakii. Or the “Hall of a Thousand 
Mats"^ is situated to the lefc of 
the shrine and was dedicated to 
the shrine by Hideyoshi who 
is said to have had the structure 
erected from the wood of a single 
camphor tree. The Irve-storied 
pagoda which stand^dose by is a 
National Treasure and was erected 
in 1407* 

In front of the Ehrine riaing out 
of the sea is a huge red camphor- 
wood Torii. k was conalructed in 




1B7B ami 1 % over SO ft in heiRht 
and more chan 30 feet wide. Tihe 
annual feitival takes place on 
June 17tJu 

iWAKURA TOMOWkl, PRINCE 
(ia25-iaS3j Wm chtcf MnbaBeadcr 
of the finrt Embassy sent abroad 
in 1^, which coitsisted of many 
other prominent men. On his re^ 
turn from abroad he ads^ocated a 
complete reform of the nation, 
and for this reason was in iJL 
favonr with tho$e who were 
flltainst intercourse with foreign 
nations He was one of the out¬ 
standing figures of the early Metji 
period. 

iwasa mata&ei (—leso) is 

aaid to have been the originator 
of the Ukiy^ School of paiciting. 
{See Arts and Crafts) He depicted 
the life of the tJme+ the early 
Yed!o period, and was called LTkiyo 
Matahei^ 

IZANAGI The creative Divinity 
of Japan, who according to my- 


JAPAN, THE NAME When the 
Chinese and the Koreans first took 
notice of the island^ t hey gave them 
the name of or "Wado"^ a 

term which in the written charac¬ 
ters signified a of contempt. 
Natural ty the Japanese people 
resented the name and in 607 an 
envoy was eent from Yamato to 
China to i^yest the Emperor of 
that Empire to substitute the name 
(Place of Sunrise); but 
he declined to make the change 
and it was not until some ten 
years later thut Japan waa known 


tho]^ wi» gent by the Heavenly 
Deities, accompanM by Ixanami- 
nn-MIhoto, to make and conootidato 
the laotL With the help of a 
lewcUed spear which they used 
from the Bridge of Heaven to stir 
ibe brine, they crested the inland 
of Onokoro^ after which they gave 
birth to a number of islands and 
an equal number of divinities, 
[see aUo Amf^'^f^AfoiaMa-NuskiX 

IZDMO TAISHA or {ffy<Lshir^ 
the Croat Shrine of Ieuttio) fs 
the oldest shrine in Japan and ia 
dedicated to Okuninushl-no-Mikoto 
who U credited with having ln> 
Lroduc^ medtciae^ sericulture, and 
the art of fishing into the <!ouiitry, 
Tlie shrine Is aicuated at the foot 
of Mount Yakumo on th« Western 
coaiL in October of every year 
it is loaid that the Gods from all 
over the country assemhle there 
for a great meeting and to arrange 
mjuTioges. October is called tn 
tiumo, Kamt^fimkt (Che month 
with Gfxls}, And in other parts 
Eonnazuitj (month without G^s). 


as *^NfppQn'‘'‘ in Chino. 

It appears that In the earliest 
timn the whole couniiy was known 
as Vamato^ this name being re¬ 
placed hy ^Nippm''' about the fith 
Cehtui'y^ the name Vamato ^Ing 
used henceforth only for a province. 

However, the Chinese and the 
Koreans changed the name 
"Nippm'^ to •Qthpm'' {Suori^ 
Island) a tenn which in ^e l^h 
Century was corrupted by the 
Dutch. It is recorded chat Marco 
Polo wrote of the of 

^Jippoitgo" after hts retum from 


Chma many years before the Duch 
jjul EH an appearanee in the 

(FopulalLodn^ Area, Kt appendiic.) 

JIGOKU (See HellJ 

JIGOKU TEN One ol the Bud- 
dhlat "Tour Kings of Heaven^'* 
(See Heaven) 

JIMMU Tf NNO The first Bin. 
peror, who foyirdeil the Ejnpiie 
in 660 B.C. The Kojikt^ (see liter, 
aturej, treats the foundinE nf the 
Empire aa foUow^The Sun Ged- 
dftfii, who ruled in the 
ham, or the High Biain of tJea^’en, 
i:oniiiiissioned her grandson, Ninlgi. 
no-Mikoto, to dHoend upon Oya- 
ahima ; Japan) and found an Em¬ 
pire. Prince Ninigi wss inveated 
with the sacred insigoia of royalty: 
the Sworth the Mirror and the 
Jetvel (See Imperial Begaiia) and 
wag thus instructed by the Sun 
Goddess:— 

"The land aha(| he ruled heredi¬ 
tarily by my descendants. You, 
my gra^souK go and govern it, 
and may the prosperity of the 
Imperial House be a^ everlsstinR 
that of Eleaven and Earth/' 
Prince Ninsgi, with his trusted 
advisers, alighted on Takachihch 
rLO-mEne, in Hyuga (‘present Kyu¬ 
shu), and soon brought the sur¬ 
rounding regions under his rute- 
It was here ^hat he, hi^i son. and 
his grandAon, had ihdr headquar¬ 
ters until the Emperor Jim m u. 
Prince NinigiV great grandson, 
atoned on his ''Eastern Ex¬ 
pedition.'" 

The place where he and hia 
fotlowers landed was Naniwa 
(prcKot Osaka) from where they 
mode an ailempt to aubdue Vnma- 
to province. Being repulsed od 
hia first attempt he attacked again 
hy a Toundabout route, via the Kil 
peninsula, and woa successful. 


thus founding the Empire of 
Nippon. 

JINDAl The Divine Ages. The 
Age of the Gods. 





JINGASA a steel or copper 
helmet wom by warrioni in feudal 
times, sometirnea made of wood 
or thick paper. During the Tokn- 
gawa period a Jm^sa made Of 
bamboo and covered with paper 
and vamiAhed was used by firemen. 
The shape U very similar to the 
Steel heltuet^ commonly called ^'Tin 
Bat/' u$ed hy the British Army* 

JfNGli Is the abbreviated name 
for the Great Shrines of laen Other 
shrines which arc entitled to the 
name of Jingu are the Atsula /mjjp 
at Nagoya, the Kashibani /inigH 
at Kashiharan Yamato province, the 
Meiji /rngw In Tokyo, and formerly 
the Chosen Jmgu at Keijo^ Korea, 
{See Shrines) 

JINGU KOGO 'The Empress 
Jingu, consort of the Emperor 
Chuai who died whilst suppres. 
sing an insurrection in Kyushu. 
The Empress to punish the fomen- 
tera of this unrest, the Korcani, 
led an expedition to their country 
and is said to have finally succe^ 
eded ill Conquering a kingdom of 
that i;!0uiitry called Shiragi. Ber 
son, the Emperor Ojin, {270-310 
A.D.) was deified as the God of 
War ^'Hachiman” (q. v.) and la 
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fltill worflhippi^ chmuilhouE the 
couiitry. Jt k an undDubted fact 
tbjut after Lh# ejcpedilian of Jiogu 
Koco tnany Ktire^n came 

to Jnpan aod the way wa-t paved 
for the introdtiction ot Buddhism, 
which waB to have such a great 
iDftuence on the progress ol the 
arts, sciences and cu]ture of the 
nation. 

JINRIKfSKA (crKikishu) Some^ 
times pronoiuiced and written lik- 
shaw„ A two-wheeledi carriage 
drawn hy a runner, in which one 
l^rsnn is able Co sit. The invent 
tion of this vehicle is credited by 
some to an American Misicnary 
named Jonathan Goble wbo Nad 
been a aaiior with Cominodure 
Perry, but Japanese records credit 
its invention to a man named 
Yosuke Izurnt, a native of Ghiku- 
sen, in Kyuahu. 

The word/tfl>tj^ij^ means ‘^man¬ 
power carriage". After its ap¬ 
pearance in Japan the idea spread 
to Shanghai, Hongkong, and other 
parts of the Far Bast, but to day 
in Japan it i$ dying out owing to 
the taxis, which are far more 
convenient in every way. The 
dkisNa is very handy for doctors^ 
however, as ^so other people who 
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have to travel about here and 
there making many calls on the 
way; they are also useful for 
sighEweing in places tike Kyoto, 
E^ara^ and Tokyo. 

The Occupation saw a revival in 
the use of the rickshaw and tOrday 
many are powered with motorcycle 
engines and used a great de*d in 
places frequented by tourists. 

JIShtINGOTEN A part of a 
castle which was earthquahe-pfoof; 
a room constructed on gimbals 
where the occupants could gu 
and also take their treasuries dur¬ 
ing a volcanic disturbance. 



JIZO or is the 

Buddhiat saviour, par excellence, 
and has a number of names^ such 
as the ''Never Slumbering;^ the 
"Dragon Pm^er;' ''Piamond of 
Piety,'* ''Shining King,** 

He ipenda most of hia time to 
the (see Hell) help¬ 

ing the little children with their 
tasks, and he manifests himself 
under sbt dfiferent forms called 
to the six dasses of 
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Ai Kcyasujaa, he i* ihe 
patron of pregaant women. 

As the pstma of traveHers 
ka C Broken Nosed 

Jizo} as in this form hi: haa a 
brolun nW- As (the 

law)ess Jhu) he » prayed to by 
those who suffer from toothache. 

According to Laleadlp Hearn, 
Jiio was a human being who lived 
many thon^ods of years before the 
Christtan era and who was able 
to fliiiitjpCy bis body so as to 
enable him to be In the six states 
of transieol ejiistesce^ at orae 
namely: ^HelMp Guki {in- 

ferno of Survadoii), Ckikashif 
f Purgatory), Shum '.Carnage/. 
Ning^n (Mankind), Trnja »: Para¬ 
dise}, A complete article on JlrO 
is to be foiind in Lafeadio Heam^s 
^Unfamiliar Japan-" 

JDDO (See Jodo Sect m 
Buddhism) 

JOJITSU One of the Six Nara 
Sects, (See Buddhism ) 

JO TO USA Are called 
getber /oJombd, and are the spirits 
who haunt the pine trees of Taka- 
sago m Banahu, and in Suminoe 
in Settsv. They are an old couple 
who continually htint for pine ne¬ 
edles^ and are accompanied by 
the crane and the tortoise, the 
attributes of longevity. 

According In legendp there is st 
pine-tree at Taka^aga, the trunk 
of wbkh is divided iulo two forks, 
fjong ago the Maiden of Takaaago 
dwelt in the tree and she was 
seen by the son of £sanasii fhe 
creative deity, who leiJ in love 
with and married her. Both lived 
to s very great age, dying at the 
same hour on Ihe same day. Since 
then their spirits have abided in 
Che tree. On mooulight flights 
they return to earth in homan 


shape and resume their work of 
gathering pine-needled. The *toiy 
is the subject of a Noh play which 
is often performed. 

Jo 3nd Uba are the aymbola of 
wedded bliss and at weddings the 
Tahtsa^no^Uisi C^ng of Taka- 
sago) k sometimes recited, and 
the two figures placed on a stand 
in the wedding room. 

JUDO (Set Sports.) 

jUNr-O, or JUNI-TEN (The 
Buddhist Twelve Dtva Kings). 
They are 

Jitfn, the Earth Devu, Gwuttenp 
the Moon Deva. Bisluim&nU'nt 
who is also one of the Seven 
Gods of Luck (q. v.), Guardian of 
the North. Ftffcji, Deva of the 
Winds, Suiten, the Water Deva. 
Rauitsut^n, i^Uien, the 

Stm Deva. /slmjielcit, Yaishakul^ff, 
KwakH^ the Fijt Deva. FHfffwk'ii, 
or the Deva of Hell. 

Statues of these Deva K\np^ 
carved in wood or stone can be 
seen at Buddhist temples. They 
are i^ually represented standing 
with a halo ronod their bends. 


JUNISHt The Twelve Zodiacal 



JuTojin 
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sigiu. (See Zodiac) 

JUROJIN One &f the Seven 
GwJfi at Ltick (q. v*> who has 
attribute oi longevity. He b 
pictured a scholarly lookiog 

K 


KABUKI Lsee Dmma: 

KABUKIZA Tlifi theatre where 
Kaifiiki plare are performed* The 
hfat Aaouiti theatre in Yedo lold 
Toky(i;i was buill in 1624. The 
Tokyo Kabtikiza was partly de¬ 
stroyed by bombing durinit the 
r^cific war but has now been 
rebuilt through the untiring 
efforts of Ohtaui Takejsro* Presi¬ 
dent of the Sbochiku Theatrical 
Co- (See Dr^ma) 

KAGAMt The mlrrof, b men- 
tkofied quite often in Japanese 
mytholog^r, and il is said that 
when the Sun Goddess retired into 
a c^VE and refused to come out, 
the Godfi had a mirror which they 
hung upon a irre opposite the 
cave. When the Goddess saw her¬ 
self in its bright surface ahe was 
^ delighted that she at length 
ventured out. The mirror is also 
one of the Imperial Regalia fq. v.), 
it la certain that mirrors of metal 
were made io Japan from one or 
two centurlee B. C. up to the ISrh 
century A. D. But to-day the dne 
art haE been lost Owing to the 
introductioo of glass mirrors for 
general user 

Metal mirrors vary la aiac a'td 
ahape. Some are aa small as two 
inches in diameter, whibt others 
are as large as two feet square. 
In sbape they ait^ square, round, 
oblong, shaped like flowers, hesa- 
gonaL and octagonni Some are 


old man wkh a snow-white beard 
and carrying a long sufif to which 
is tied a scrolL He is usually ac¬ 
companied by a crane, a stag or 
tortoise. 


thick and others as thin us a 
wafer. Most of them were made 
of white bronie, but the most 
ancient were of iroor The backs 
are usually decorated with designs 
which constitute their most artistic 
feature- The small metal j»cket 
minor for ladies is called Kflf- 
ckukiigQmi (See Mirrors) 



A"ci^o, a tfrdonchofr 


KaGO * sedan chair. They 
axe very seldom seen to-day except 
on the oGcafiion of some ancLent 
festival. 

KAGURA (See Dances) 

kakemono a ^icroU upon 
which is painted a scene, Bowery 
religious texts or some fbie 
s^imen of caJiigtaphy. It is uea^ 
ally hung in the TeJineowa <q. v.). 

(JUusiFnlM^Ht on pogf 104) 

KAMAKURA now a prosperous 
seaside city hi Kanagawa prefec¬ 
ture which for several centuries 
was the seat of the Sho^nait^ 
When Minamoto Voritomo (q. v.) 
Leii the province of Izu, where 
he had mn exiled by Talra-no- 
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K^yonidH {<1- v.) and war 

a^nst the Tairas, tie selected 
Kamakuni as his headquarters. 
After Ydritoroo became Shogun in 
1192; Kamakura fitew La tm- 
poxtance and when the Miiianooto® 
were aocceeded by the Hojds asd 
the Ashika^j Ehe^ too continued 
to fnaintaio tbt place aa Uieir 
headquarters. Falacea. temples, 
and manaions were built in ^at 
mmibers, and il is said that one 
century after Yoritoido the j»pu- 



latino exceeded one mIEliort. Sever¬ 
al wars and great ffres destroyed 
the once fine dty, nod to-day it 
is only a popular seaside resort 
near Tokyo. Evidences of its once 
great splendour are the 
fq. V.) and the Tsurogaoka- 
liachitOHn Shrine. (See Hacliiman}L 

KAMI A generic name for the 
many Shmio Gods^ many of which 
are nientioned in this volumei 

KAMIDANA The Shinto God 
shelf. It is usually placed in a 
conspicuous position in the living 
room of the home and canaisLa of 
a shelf upon which is a miniature 
shrine and the Sfnnto Ihoi (q.v,). 
Each morning before breakfast a 
taper Is lighted and offerings of 
boiled rice> and twigs from 
the S^kaki tree Cq..vJ are placed 
there. The shrine is dedicated to 
the Sun Goddess, Amateresu-Q- 
Mlkami. {See 

KAMI 5HIBAI These are “Paper 
Plays" which are shown to children 
at street comemi or in parks or 
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othri- apctk spacer by vendors of 
candies. A number ef highly 
mlounH cardboard ehccta each 
depicting a scene In seine iamoufl 
Btory are. sJid one by one ortio a 
minialure stage, and as each aP' 
peani the operator relates the 
story. They are very popular 
with cbiidren who pay perhaps 
one yen to view ond receive a 
piece of candyK a paper windmill^ 
or candboani doll. 

KAMORYO (Wild Duck Hunt¬ 
ing) Is an interesting sport and 
art important item of die winter 
hunting season. A game preserve 
ja Created by surrounding a pond 
with a thick hedge with narrow 
ditches leading away from the 
pond. Trained ducks are used as 
decoys and grain is used to entice 
the birds into the ditches, where 
as they attempt to- escape they 
are caught in scoop net^ attached 
to a bfimboo handie. Several of the 
duck preserved are in the pusses^ 
flion of the Imperial Household, 
and during the season membera 
of the diplomatic corps and their 
families are invited to take part 
in a Kamo Kyn* 

KAMA ^ Kifrts. [See 

Syllabary) 

KAN MAIRI Or Mid-Winler 
PiTgrimagei With the advent of 
the SAoibn. 'Little Cold\ which 
begins on january 6th and lasts 
until January Zlst. the obsei^'ance 
of a strange rdigioua devotion 
by apprentices of such trades 
smiths, masons, carpenters etc,, 
begins. Clad only in thin white 
clothes, carrying paper lanterns 
and jingling tiny bells, these young 
men run nightly Lhrougb the stre¬ 
ets to the icitiples and shrines at 
which they are accnsiomed to 
wDfBhjp, cry ing os they run .through 


the cold night air a prayer of 
purificDtlan; 

which means. ” Repen¬ 
tance. puriHcation, punheationr* 

Thcfie young artisans make the 
pllgrirnageE In order to harden 
themselves agalnat the elements 
and at the time in order to 
cultivate a spirit of perseverance, 
and faithfulness tu their patron 
deity; When the pilgrims reach 
the temple^ or shrine, they donate 
a few coppers to the of!ertor>' 
box, offer prayers and then go to 
a well and stripping off their do* 
thes pour several dippers of the 
icy cold water over their bodiofi; 
after which they go again to the 
main part of the temple or shrine 
and offer prayers. At the -entrance 
of the temple, or shrrtle, they are 
given hot Atnuzakff, or sweet vtmtr 
gratis, and after taking this they 
start on their homeward journey 
jingling their bells and chanting 
the prayer of repertiaiice+ 

KAFPA Sometimes calted Kuwd. 

“Child of the River^, or '^River 
Ift a mythLcal goblin sup- 
po^ to bve in the rivers of 
Kyushu. It bag the body of a 
LortoiBc, the Mmhs of a frog^ and 
the head of a monheyr vrith a 
hollow ai the top of its skull con¬ 
taining the which gives ft 

atreni^. This goblin attacks 
people and devour^ them; but it 
ig said that if one bowg low and 
is very' polite when meering it, it 
becomes very civil and in retum- 
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ing yourbtnra spiUa the ftyid from 
ila bead, which after a while so 
weakejiH ii ihai it can hardly 
stand. ^K£spp^* is a peo nniT]^ 
often ostid by Ashihei Hino- one 
of Japan's popular writers who has 
made a study of ^*K^ppk* legend 
and lore. 





KARASHISHI Are the BuddbUt 
stone lions seen in temple gardens 
and rourtymrdSf or soTnetimeo as 
igiaidians of the gates, like the 
Amujffir ( 0 - v.X Of Chinese 
Origin, they have a fierce exprcs- 
BSon, large eyes, and a eiurly- mane. 

KATO KlYOMASA Was one of 
the celebrated getLcmfs of the 
16th Century^ who earned great 
fame when^ under the rule of 
Hideyofihh he directed the Korean 
War (l^SS-lSSC.h being accorded 
the name of “Devil Wairior"'^ by 
the enemy. After the death of 
Hideyoshi he became one of 
Tokxii^wa leyasn'e chief adher^ts, 
at which dme he waa master of 
the whnle province of Bigo. But 
t^ had no use for sm- 

bidous generaJa and is said to have 
instigated the death of Kiyomasa 
by having him poimned at a tea 
ceietnony^ Kiyomasiv's helmet is 
■aid Uj have been three feet high. 


and he r^arried a banner biscHbed 
with the sacred fortuuln of the 
Nichiren sect of Buddhism, 

Myoho A^rflge iCyo" The Bichiren 
sect have dedicated two temples 
to hift memory at KuitminotOH in 
Kyushu. 

KA WAS IRAKI fSee Fireworka.) 

KAZE-NO-KAMI The Cod of 
Coughs and Colds. 

KEGON SECT One of the Six 
Nara sects of BuddhiBm. iSec 
Buddhism^ 

KEMSU Or Sword Dance^ de¬ 
veloped from the an-djent 
CSee Dancesft was very popular 
among youtl^ during the early 
part of the Meijl era (186^-1911) 
when the militaiy spirit prevailed, 
■timolated by the successive wars! 
Usually a Kfmbu dancer appears 
dressed in and haki^ma 

(Sm Dress] with a while cloth, 
^huthumkL tied round bis head. 
A long sword is stuck through his 
0^' at the Bide, and a fan in 
front. A singer atands hy and 
rhaots poems composed by some 
eminent scholar or patriot, sudi 
as Rai Sanyo, or General Nogi. 
The dance itself ia marked bay 
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bri&lt And Imlf moY^ineiiC uf the 
Accompasicd by f^Duriahini^, 
sweeping genres with the awnid, 
keepir^ time wiUi the chanEmg. 
[t may appear C{>Air&e and uninEerH) 
eslEng to those who do not under^ 
stand the words of the chant. 

KEN (See Gamw) 

KENDO JapMe^e Fencing. (See 

Sports) 

KIBI DAI JIN The poethiimoui 
title of one Shimotatmilchi-no- 
Mabi who has been Gredlted with 
the JnventiOD of the K^iiikann 
syllabary. He went to China to 
seek the yecreta of the Ctuncfle 
calender, rccmning to Japan in 
754* and bringing with him the 
art of embroi^ryp the game of 
Go (see Games), the mustc^ inatru^^ 
ment called the and the 

syllabaTy. He became Minister of 
the Empreaa Koken and died in 
7^ at the age of Ffe Is bIw 
called Klbl nn-Makibi. 

KiKOTSU Accoiding to the 
dfetinnary the word means '‘ep^rit'^ 
but thU is rather vague. The 
expression is exircmely difhcult 
to render into English, but after 
reading the following* the reader 
ahould have an idea of the 
of the word. 

In feud-id days when the samurm 
atone was treated as man, there 
arose a class of spirited com¬ 
moners who boldly defied the brow 
beating ini^lence and bullying of 
the samurai, and who, calling 
theni5etves''Menoi Men*^ defended 
the miserable masses from wmu- 
nai oppressaon, Thc&e rebelliouH 
men were called Kj^ihdlrir, or 
“Hosts of HeroLsm” and their 
moral code bec-ame an established 
way of life for those who aspired 
after a manly life^ professing to 
CTuah the strong ana protect the 
WTak. together wfth 


(q,v,^ became in time de¬ 
eply ingrain^ in the xmtiou^l 
trails of the people* the former 
being more pronounced among 
pLebians, and the latter among 
the aristocrats. has been 

instnimental in importing much 
of that military valour and en¬ 
durance which are charmcteriatics 
of the Japanese people. The way 
of Kydaku hss been re^nsihle 
for inspiring them with the habit 
of deftance and rebeUion against 
anything unjust or unreasonable' 
as also with compassion for the 
sufferings of fellow men. Without 
neention of which is the 

mental attitude of the KyeJufifru 
no discussion of Japanese charac- 
teriatks is complete, and yet* the 
majority of wriEere on Japan have 
completely ignored it, [S^ 

KIKUCHI KAN One ot Japans 
most popular novehsts. Bom in 
DEcemher 1££9, ht graduated from 
the English literary course of the 
Kyoto Imperial University in 1^16. 
He then Joined the staff of the 
Jiji newfipaperp changing later to 
the Osaka MaioichL Among his 
many works are Lovtf 

ii^td other Plaj's'", translated into 
E^nglbh by Glenn Shaw; **The 
Father Rciuma’^p A student of the 
Iriah dramatists fa hii younger 
dayfi^ the influence of writers like 
St, John Irrine, J, M, Syn^, and 
Girarge Bernard Shaw, ti noCiceabie 
in his early prfayfi aud novela. He 
founded the literary magariue, the 
Bungei Shunju in He died 

March 6, 19^^ 

KliM^ON CDemoa Cate) ta the 
NortbcAst cortLcr of a lot where 
devils are said to congregate. 
W^n building a hoitse, loileE^ 
or ruhblsh-bina are never built in 
this quoitjer. Mt- Hiel la on the 
*Kirmn' North-east aide of the 


iTTiperial Pdlacc at Kyclo^ sc as. 
to protect it from the evil in- 
fliicnceS- 

KINGYO CGoWfob) These are 
tultivBted in many varieties. The 
most popuiar kiodsare the TVkiifrfw, 
ifyuktH, Demdtin, and R&Hchu. 
Tije is ciosely related to 

the its colour and shape 

during Its early stages being prac- 
ijC4lly the same. The 
has a laree drooping tall-nOp a 
small mouth, short raiuid body^ 
with long dorsal-fin. The 
kin, has protruding cy^, a large 
dor^l fin, and a l&rge tail fm. 
The AffucAu has a short round 
body and short tsil^finH but no 
dufsaJ^fin. The latter is one of 
the most priied spedes^ 
oofttLag ns much as five thousand 
yen apiece. 

Goldfish are said to have been 
fir^t brought to the port of Sakai, 
near Osaka in 15(12* aboard a 
Chinese ship. At that time the 
n$b was not so beautiful as now, 
its present beauty being the result 
of yeara of patient effort on the 
part of Japanese breeders. Kori- 
yama, in Nara prefecture^ and 
Nagoya, are the principal breeding 
Centres ToHlay, thousands of 
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gold fish are shipped abroad every 
year+ principally to the US-A* 



KintaTo 


KINTARO Was the name of 
Sakata'no-Klntoki when he was a 
boy and lived in the foreats of 
the Ashigara mountalna, near 
NakoneH witli bis mother, hfany 
legends are told about his eoriy 
days, but the moBi common one 
telU bow he was picked up by 
hiinamoto YodmiliiAJp a celebrated 
warrior of the 11th century, whom 
he subsequently assisted in ex^ 
terminating the demons of Qe- 
yaiilju. The picture or doll of a 
sturdy naked boy sitting on a 
large bear and brandishing an 
axe, or else fighting with a large 
carp, represents Kintaro^ end 
these figures art often dij;played 
at the TVnjfS(Boys^ Fesil- 
vnl) In May. Kintaro is often 
depicted with the hare, the stag; 
and the redbacked monkey^ 

KIRIN A dragon shaped animal 
something like ^ horse with wings* 
who breathes fire. 

KlSERIJ U the long EobacccM 
pipe used for STnoking Japanese 
tobacco. The Kiwm n^ been in 


loa 



and ffi peurTi 

tiM since the Ten^lia era (1573- 
1E883 mnd is made in various mz&, 
shapes, and materials. But all 
don^iat of ihree eseentiaJ parts, 
G^nkubi, the bowl, about u targe 
as a tbimbk, Svikv£ki, the mouths 
piece^ and the stem. The 

Urst two were formerly made in 
brass, but ailverp gold, and other 
meLaJjip with aiU&ttc designs en^ 
Einved upon them came to be 
Ireely used. For the stems small 
bamboo tubes have retained their 
popularity. Since the introduction 
of cigarettes and ci^ra, the popu¬ 
larity of the Kixm has waned and 
to-dpy its ii$e in almost confined 
to the countty. (Sec AgricultuTc 
—Tobacco}. 

KO-AWASi larenfic contmt, 

(See Incense Burning) 

KOJIKt or ^^Hecord of Ancient 
Mattare" Was the first Japaoese 
history and wa^ compiled by one 
0-nO-YasumarO from the recol¬ 
lections of an old woman named 
Hleda-nQ-Are, then 65 years old, 
and who had preserved the old 
legends in her memory. It was 
completed in 712. (Set Literature) 

KOJIN U the Shinta God of 
the kitchen. 

KOKINSHU an anthology of 
songs and poems published in 
900 A^D. (See Litemture} 


KOKUGIKAN The name of the 
famous arena at Ryogakubashi, 
Tokyo, where Swmb. Japanese 
wrestling C&ec ^»rts) tournaments 
are regularly held. 

KOMACHI Her proper aarae 
beiog OnorncHKumachL Was une 
of the six great poets— 
who lived in the OEh century. 
Nothing accurate is known of her 
hffitory, hut it Ja said that she 
was eirtremely beautiful^ given 
to great Indulgeocc in Imrury, and 
unduly proud. In 36&, when the 
land was sufiTering from a long 
droirght^ the magic of her verses 
brou^t forth the rain which 
prayers bad faded to obtiiin. Once 
at a poetical competition at the 
Imperial Palace^ her rival, Oiomfr 
no-KurOnushi^ accused her of 
having taken from the 
(q.v.h a poem which she bad pas¬ 
sed olF as being her own. To 
sapport his allegation he produced 
a book containing the poem in 
quesliom But Komachi calling 
for $offie wateti washed the book, 
and the poem in question, which 
her rival had recently insenbed 
therein, disappeared. She is said 
to be buried at the Fudarakuji 
temple, at Ichiham, pear Kyoto. 

KOMAINU The mythical Ko- 
rean "Dogs, u«aoII>r made of stone 
found outside Shinto shrines, of 


KomatfiU, 




ISIS 








which ihtf sire the gtunlian^ 


iCfimuso 

KOfAllSO Are ^trailing shskii^ 

hachi. Or flute players, who wear 
a nwti hit irke an inverted tusket 
upon tb&if hmdBr in order to con¬ 
ceal their facn^ Thejf go from 
ho^£e to hauBc $ci3icidng altns. 
In feudil days thrjf were mostly 
R^in Cq. v.\ or master lest fixivrn- 
raty and adhcreiits of the now ex- 
tJoct Fuk^ Sect of Buddhiim, a 
branch of the Zen sect. They 
were ofen employed aa apk* by 
the daimy<^y the Sha^nate^ 

KORO ts an incense burner, 
fiflade in miniy dil^erent designs 
of wood, coppetp portciain^ bromep 
and preciQus metals. i;See focenie 
Bumingi. 

KOROPOKGURi; A prehis^ 
toric people who were sopponed 
to have inhabited the coiuitry be¬ 
fore the A WB(q. V,). Some luthori - 


ties, however^ dsubt whether they 
ever esdsted and eiDpha«j^< the 
fact that the Aittir are 
ligincs. (Sec ^len) 


KOTO A muaicaJ inatruinent 
something like a harp with a tone 
aimilar to that of the pianolorte. 
(See Musical Instruments) 
KOYA-SAN Mount Koya. The 
headquarters of the Shingon Sect 
of Buddhism, in Nan prefecture. 
(See Shingon Sect in Buddhiant), 

KlTGE Were nobleiS 
perial Court whn usuallr belonged 
to the Fu^iwara^ Talra^ MinamOtO, 
Kiyowari, Abe, Kuji and other 
great families. They had prece¬ 
dence over the daimvo, military 
nobDlLy„ at court. 
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KUMAGAI NAOZANE (1172- 
1259) A renowntd warrior UTider 
the MStiamoto dan. The most 
striking factdenl m hia Sife was 
his encovtitar with a youaff court [er 
at the battle of khi-no-taoi near 
Kobe In 11S4, AtsuiPoH, th^ son 
ol Taira-no-Tsununori, wat then 
Only 16 yeara of age. He was 
iuflt riding tow'anls the sen to join 
hb kiiMifed who, pursiied by the 
enemy, had taken flight on board 
a ihip, when he was railed hack 
by Kumagai lO fifjht. Accetaihig 
the challenge, he rode back lo the 
beach^ and there n desperate dght 
ensued. Of course, he was no 
match for the veteran warriorp and 
was overcome ^nd about to be 
killed. But when Kurctagai saw 
his young, beautiful face^ he was 
Btrtiok with pity and compasBion 
and wished to si^are hta life- Atsii. 
mDri entreated him to despatch 
him iostantly, having oo desire 
to accept mercy from hia enemy. 
Accoidinglyt Kumagai severed hia 
head with hh sword, but he was 
so overwhelmed with bitter re¬ 
morse that he vowed oes'er to carry 
arm* again. After the conclusion 
of the war, he forsook the aenice 
of arms and went to the monas¬ 
tery of Kurodanip Kyoto, to become 
a disciple of Honen Shonin. 

The story has been beautifully 
dramatired in a Noh play. 

KUM05UKE Were a class of 
coolies who carried palanquinSp 
and also bore persons or goods 
across rivers. They were to be 
found at inns on the main hlgh^ 
ways and waiting at the lords of 
the liverL They were a jovial 
type but loose in their habits. 
With the opening of railwaySp 
and the advent of bridges and 
motor transport, they toon disap¬ 
peared. 





KUSUDAMA A hnoging bouquet 
made of paper or cloth of five 
colours in the shape of flowers, 
and hung in the house on the fifth 
day of the fifth month Tbttgo-no- 
stkku or Boys' Feativat. 

KUSUNOKi MASASHIGi 
“The Great Nanko" Cl29i-1336] 
one of the greatest heroes and 
estamples of Eoyalty and devotion 
in the history of the nation. Edu. 
rated until he was fifteen years 
old at the monistery of Hino-Zan, 
in Vamato, he studied mililary 
strategy and became SO ptoficlent 
that hia superior tried to have 
him mutdsied in the woodar In 
1331, the Emperor Godaigo was 
b^ly in need of a genei^ and 
hia adviser recommeuded Mosa- 
shlge. Hia choke Justified by 
a dream which the Emperor b;id, 
ill which the Gods ordered him 
to take shelter beneath a camphor 
tree (Kusuno-M). 

The abitlty' of Maoa&hige was 
sooti put to practical use, Hojo 
Takatoki deposed and exiled the 
Emperor, sending hia army of 
twenty-elghc thousand horsemen 
against Masaaliige who was en¬ 
trenched in a haatily constnicled 
fort. Being compleLely hlockadedp 
Masashige resorted to stratagem- 
A wood pile was bulk and covered 
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Equ^sirittn Eititiie of Masash^ge 


witii the corp&es of hts enemi-ee. 

escaped one with 

hia men* leaving only a few hehind 
to tire the pile and spread the 
news of his inidde. The Hojo 
^nenil deceived by this ruae went 
away leavinir only a handluJ of 
men m charge of the captured 
castle. Later Maaaaliise sent one 
of hia retainers in dissnise In 
enquire into the affairs of the 
enemy* This maOn finding out 
that a convos-^ was expected, Masa^ 
shJge intercepted it and. hiding 
men and weapons in the waggons* 
entered the fo^t^ the garrison of 
which tofsk lervice with him. 

Having inserted a Gpuiiovs roll In 
the prophetic wricinijfs of Shotolni 
Tabihi Cei^'^0 at theTennoji TempTe 
at Osaka, he and hia followers 
went to the temple to cnnsiilt the 
oracle. The spurious roU was 
opened and he was cuitfpared to 
a large bird which would over^ 
comp the huge fish whose presence 
would cair&e the country to be 
Hooded during the reign of the 
ninety-Sixth Emperor* whilst the 
lun w'outd not be seen for ninety 
days. With his army greatly elated 
over the prophecy hp kd ihem 
against the beeieging forces of 
Takatoki whom he defpoEed rl333)^ 
He then besieged and captured 
Kyoto. But peace could not be 
maintained and he ndviied. the 


Empemr GtxJatgo to go to Mount 
HkL which could be easily de¬ 
fended. But owing to the intrigues 
of some of the couttler^ his advice 
was set at naught and he was 
forced to leave the city. 

At Minatogawa (in the present 
city of KobeL he met the over^ 
whelming forces of the enemy and 
bii army was completely annihi- 
iated. 

With a little bartd of personal 
follower?, he retinsj to a farm^ 
house and found, on taking off 
hiB coat of mall, that he had 
received eleven wounds. Sitting 
face to face with his brother 
Masastie he aakpd ^''What shall we 
do oftpr death?” Whereupon Masu- 
Bue replied, ”My prayer is that I 
may be reborn seven times into 
human life in order to destroy the 
rebels.'* ''That,^^ he replied, *1s 
exactly my de&ire ” and both eic- 
pired together by piereJng each 
other with iheir swords. [Com¬ 
mander Hrro$# who died during 
the Russo Japanese Wax composed 
a poem embodying a similar wishd 

The Mitiatogawa-shrine in Kobe, 
dedicated to this great berop is 
visited by thousands each week 
who pay homage to their great and 
brave countryman. 

KUSUNOKI MASATSURA The 
son of Masashigt. After having 
said farewell to hiis father at 
Sakurai-no-safcn he returned home 
and tried to fpllow him in death, 
but was prei-ented by his mother. 
In 1348, when only twenty-three 
years old. he raised an army 
againsl Ashikaga Takauji. and with 
only one thousand men against the 
enemy*® thirteen thousand, auc- 
Ceaslutly repubed their attack upon 
his castle of Chihaya. In Kyoto 
he attacked Takaujii, who ran away^ 
his brother escaping by an under¬ 
ground passage. In 1349 the enemy 
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advancing upon him with 
9 ix thousand men, ao he went to 
Yo^hino where the Emperor told 
him ih^t he trusted him 49 hls 
own elbows and thighs. Mo^taura 
wept, and alter he and Ms three 
thousand men had wornhiped at 
the tomb of Godnigo Tentio the^ 
went forth to battle. 

They met the enemy on the road 
between rica-heldj at the bank 
of Shijo Nawaie. MasatBum 
wounded, and he and his brother 
died at each other's hand*. 

Once on hra way to VCKShioo he 
rescued from the hands of brigands 
the court lady, Ben-no-NmJii, whom 
the Emperor suggested he take 
to wife; but be dceHned the olfer, 
replying: "How can I who would 
by no means live long iu this 
world propose so short a marriage!" 
A worthy son of a worthy father^ 
the name of Masatsura will ever 
inspire the men of Nippon. 

KWANNOK Deity of Mercy. 
Sanskrit, is the 

sptrituaJ son of Amidii (q.v.), and 
]s represented in feminiii* form 
because it k said that in China, 
his worship became confused with 
that of a delved daughter of a 
legendary king. But it is generally 
supposed that AW^nieM is devoid 
of sex in Japanese Buddhism, 
although usually worshipped as the 
Goddee^ of Mercy. Is 

said to have visited Hades^ and 
when at the bottom of the pit^ 
she took such compassion upon 
the damned that she called upon 
Amidb tc help them. Immediately 
a rain of lotus petals fcLL the 
foundations of Hell were shaken 
and the damned rekased. 

The eight kinds uf representa¬ 
tions of Eire;“ 

Senju with a thousand hands, 
of which some forty are shown 
with various emblems^ such aa 



lotus, wilkw, wheel, begging 
bowh halberd, etc, 

Bato the horse-headed^ with 
three laces and a miniature horse 
amongst her hair, with eight arms, 
gripping the sword, wheel, 

rope, etc. 

Nyorln the Ktfftzrtnim with the 
wheel of the law, the omnipotent, 
with four arms, carrying a wheel, 
a lotus, three Jew^elg^ and the last 
hand supponlng the right cheek 

Jantel with nine pairs of arms. 

Fuken with eight arms. 

Gorlo with the left hand on lhe 
heart and the right One holding a 
willow uplift. 

Besides these there are thirty, 
two other represetilationo of the 
Goddess seen at Buddhist temples 
in Japan. 

KYU b moxa cauterr In. which 
a special dhre ia burnt on the skin 
for the purpose of improving blood 
circulatioii. It is widely used in 
Japan f&r the alleristion of pnin+ 
and curing certain diseases, Tbe 
dried leaves of the mugi^'ort are 
usually used for the purpose. 







LACQUER WARE Out ai the 
^eateat qf Jupan's iBdustrial arts, 
(See Ajts and CrafE^s) 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING 

(See Gardens) 

UNGUAGE (See Syllabary) 

LITERATURE Early Perbd^ 
Wbether any form of writing e5f- 
Med ia Japan before the 3rd 
cfmtnry when Chinese characters 
were introduced Is a question dis^ 
cussed by maoy eminent Japanese 
scholars. If any such form did 
exist, then it must have been 
rapid Ey super^ed by the highly 
developed Chinese writing and 
llceT^ture. But if there was no 
written literature in early iimes^ 
there existed poems which were 
memorixed and handed down from 
one generation to the other., other¬ 
wise:, the ^Tojifri (Ricofd i?/ jlnrt'fwf 
£i.viifrj could never have been 
written in Tl2 A.D. 

The ancient chronicle is a record 
of the early traditions of the Japa¬ 
nese race. It begins with the 
tnytha which form the basis of 
the ShiniG rehgion. and gradually 
acquires a more historical character 
until it Comes to a close in the 
year ArD. It was taken down 
word for word from the bps of a 
certain Hiyeda-nO‘Are. by a man 
named Ono Yasumaro. Th* diffi¬ 
culty of interpreting so colossal 
a work Into written lanpiage must 
have been enormeus. as the 

and Kaiakam syllabaries had 
not then been introduced^ and only 
the Chinese written characters 


could be used, A traaslaticpn has 
been made by the late Prof, H. 
Chamberlain. 

A second chronkk knowo as 
the Nihimgil prepared under ofheial 
auspice^ completed in 720 

AJ3. and k a collection of mythSp 
legendfl. poetry, end history, from 
the earliest times down to 
A-D- It was the iirat of many 
olhtidil histories and ii of ininite 
vktue to studeutfi of history and 
Dnihropology. (a fine transEation 
by the late W. G. Aston, D+ Lltt* 
secrelary of the Britbh Emba^ 
in Tokyo is available). 

Df early poetry, the 
or Myriad Lraers, is the oldest 
collection exuint and was compiled 
by the poet Otomo-no-YakamochL 
in the Sth Century. Thui^ contents 
of this ancient anthology include 
poems written by nL classes, from 
members of the [mperial family 
down to beggars- Some of theni 
date from os early as the 4tti 
century and are marked by the 
absence of melancholy whkb dis¬ 
tinguishes the verse of later days. 

The poems may be classiEied 
as follows:—Poems of the four 
seasons; poems of the affections; 
and poems allogoncal and oc¬ 
casional, They number In all 
more than 4.0^ pieces^ of which 
the greater number are tanka, 
short poems of thirty^onc syliablesp 
and the reiuainder r^oha. or long 
poems. The two outstanding wti 
included, are Akahlto and Hito- 
inaro (q.v j who are included in the 
Six Great Poets of Japan. 

The whole of the Mannyoihm id 
its LateiiL edition extends to some 
120 volumes. The following «- 
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atnples w^re traufllfittd by G- W. 
AetDn. 

In PraiK Of Japan 

The land Vamalo 
Has mountains in nuftibers^ 

But peerless them 

Is hiffJi Kaguyami 
[ ataqiJ on its suminit 
My kingdom to view, 

TJie &mt)ke from the land-plain 
Thick rises in the atfi 
The gulls from the sea plain 
By fits soar aloft. 

O land of Yamatol 
Fair Akitaushimal 
Dear art thou to mt 

The following P«tii by 

the pcwt Yakaracx:bi, was composed 
in praise of saJtt^ or Japanese 
wine. 

"■Hateful iti my eyes 
Is the seittimental prig 
Who will DOt drink sake. 

When I look on euch a one 
1 find him to resemWe an ape. 

Another work preserved from 
the eighth century\ the "/itffflff 
Fudofri" is one ol the many topo¬ 
graphical works compiled on orders 
from the govemtnent that geo¬ 
graphical records of alt the pro¬ 
vinces should be prepared. It was 
written in 733 A.D. and contnins 
de$criptiona of the soil, etymology 
of place naroeSp and the fauna and 
flora of the province of Ixumo. 

Of early litentturc or 

'^Prayers In Praiae oX Gods” are 
worthy of note^ also the Semmya 
or Edicts. Both these prose forms 
ire nntable for their vi^ur and 
rednementp and the Imperial Edicts 
which are contained in the SHti^Ur 
nikongi^ a sequel to the early 
clironicJeSt are raid to be the finest 
ever written. 

The Heian (Clasaicui) Feriod. 
This three hundred year period 


extends from the founding of the 
capital at Kyoto by the Emperor 
Kwammu tn 794 down to the 
csEabliShment of- the Shogunste 
Govemtnent in 1192. Although 
the Japanese phonetic signs, kaia- 
kana (see SyUabary) had already 
been introduced during the Nam 
periods and the hirvgsnta (running 
script) at the beginning of the 
Helon period, scboian and writers 
still preferred the Chinese calUgra- 
phy; but 1^ the lOth century a 
purely native literature began tn 
urifie, among the most famous of 
such popuQx works being the 
Tnketari Mmogniari, the is£ Mma- 
gatari and the ToajwMj. 

The Tt^keiori Mi?H&gaiari, or Tak 
of Taketifri, la regarded as being the 
oldest narrative in the Japanese 
language. It tells of Takelart, an 
okl bajnbooHcutter who discovered 
a little maiden, only three inches 
high in a joint of a bamboo. Hc 
took her heme and adopted her, 
giving her the fwune of Kiguya- 
or Shining Damsel. She 
grew up to be a most beautiful 
woman and was wooed by many 
admirers, to each of whom she 
assigned a task* promioiiig to 
marry the one who successfully 
oeconiplished it. They all failed, 
and she was eventually taken up 
to heaven in a flying chadoL The 
author is unknown. It ts a simple 
narrative^ the style of which 
accords very well with the subject, 
A translation woe made by Mr* 
F, V, Dickius in lS87x 
The /« is regarded as 

one af the finest productions of 
the early Japanese literature and 
far surpasses the Takei&ri kfonoh 
^inri in elegance of style:. It 
deals with the events in the life 
of a gay young nobleman of the 
court of Kyoto, who is uaunllf 
identified with Arlwam-no-Naiilura 
(q*v*h who lived some 100 years 
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bcfmv the boflit Written, and 
who b bdieved to have left a 
number uf dbriea on which the 
book was founded. 

Tdfflfl Nikki^, written in 935 bjr the 
court noble Ki-no-Tsurayuld, ban 
account of hb journey from To^ 
to Kyoto. 

Varioua works, — narrativea, 
p«fas. novels now ap|>carcd in 
the nati^ie lan^a^e, anct nmong 
the most substantial were the 
Skoku Nikimkh the Nikon Keki or 
’Supplementary Chroniclee of Ja¬ 
pan/' and ShaJku Nikon Koki or 
■'Further Supplementary Chroni¬ 
cles of Japan/' These, togetherwith 
the Montffku Jitsuroka or ''ChroDJ- 
cles or the reign of the Emperor 
Montoku**, the HScJinfai Jilsurokti 
of "^Chrdnjclitfi of the roigne pf the 

Emperors Selwn. Yoiei, and Koko” 
and the Nihon are known as 
the SIsc Natiunat Histories. 

The poetical litemture of this 
period is catiuined In several 
antholoiJes made under [mperial 
auspices, and the "^Shmshu"' or 
"Supplementary Anthology'^ and 
known as- the ''Three Imperial 
Anthologies'', Among the most 
prominent poets of the time were: 
Ariwaramo^Narihln, Oro-oo-Kd- 
machi^ fCi-no-TsurayukJ^ and Fuji- 
wam-no-Toshitiari. 

A notabb featPre of thb epoch 
was the appearance of two con- 
tempuniry women writers; namely^ 
Murasaki Shikibu^ and Sel Shoiia^ 
gon. 'The fomiEr was a court 
lady and belonged to a junior 
hranch of the Fujiwara families. 
Her Genji Mono^iori, or "Tdlpj s/ 
Cj&tjj", deals with the adventures 
o( a royal prince. It is still re¬ 
gained as one of the greatest 
Japanese novels, and ha^ been 
acca:^ed a place among the world's 
classics. 'The ^fiyTaur volumes 
of this great work have b«n 
translated by Mr, Arthur WaJey, 


and 3 Tomanisfcd version was conr- 
pleEed by Prof. Hasegswn Seiji who 
Is also compiling an encyclopaedia 
to the woriL 

MokurO’^no^Soiki by Sei Shona- 
gon consists of notes on current 
events and personalities and cun- 
taJos some very sharp and caustic 
criticism. Unlike the author of 
the Goifi Monogotors who loS« 
herself in her characters, the per- 
BonaJity of Sei Shonagon comes 
out distioctly in the work. 

The Kamakura Period Cll9(^- 
1333), This produced great nairu- 
tivea of the wars of the timet ^tich 
as the Hogm Monogatori. rhe Nei/i 
kfonogatoti and the Heikt Monty 
jpflfurt, which arc attributed to the 
pen of Homuro Dainagon Toki- 
naga, Hoik€ Monogstari ia the besl 
known and describes in poetical 
prose the dawoialJ of the Heike 
families 

The AshikaEu or Muromachl 
Period (133S-1S73] This period was 
marked by civil dfssenstona all 
over the country^ and particularly 
at Kyoto, the seat of government; 
this so affected literary activity 
that the majority of the writers 
were priests and recluses. The 
mo$t notable production of the 
time was the Tmhiiki^ or Story of 
the Imperiat Restoration Movement 
under the Emperor Godaigo, the 
author of which is unknown. Next 
in Importance comes the Tsuit-r 
aifegitsa^ a collection of stray notes 
and short pieces by Kenho Hoshi 
(12^1350). The most charac¬ 
teristic productions of this period 
were the Uioi or which 

were dramatic pieces recited or 
chanted by public reciters and 
which later came to be used as 
accompaniments to tbe Nok plays 
(sett Drama). No great poets ap¬ 
peared during the period, but the 
long poems composed by 
several persons became popularn 
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it the pratrtlce to hoM 

poetry pturtiH when Eunateur poets 
woutd ^liare in the making of 
these long poems. Two aothQlogEes 
appeared, however pne hy Prince 
Munenaga^ and the Other by Toita 
Hoshl, 

The Ycdo Period {IflOS-lSeB) 
This pericxi saw a reiiai$3aiice of 
national literature, several ^eal 
scholars, such as MotcwH Korcnaga 
(1730-LdDI) and Elirata Atsutane 
(1776-1943) arising as pioneers in 
the study and revival of the 
andent Japanese literattire. In 
hifitorical works there appeared 
the Nikonshi (Ksstory of Great 
Japan) compiled under the inspir- 
ing guidance of Miiaukuni, Lord 
■of Milo, and the Nthtm Cwaisl^i by 
Rai San yo (l7aL-l835; both of 
which arc permeated with the 
scntimciits in^ired by the re- 
nsissance. 

Ft was this period that produced 
the greatest af HaUta poeta, Basho 
Mat£UO (154^1S&4>, short 

poems of 17 syllablesp are 14 sylla- 
hle$ shorter ihan the ordinary 
poems, Tair^, and are made up 
of three lines containing 5> 7 and 
5 ayllablee respectively. But Haiku 
differs in more than metre, for 
it admits of the u^^e of colloquial 
expressions and words of Chinese 
derivation and deals with subjecta 
that Tanka wiU rarely touchr 

The earliest writer of thKcpwns 
is said to have been Yamaxaki 
Sokan {1445-1534), but until the 
aifvent of Basho, Haiku had not 
been regarded aa ^ing cofiiparable 
to TVmJbL However, it soon be¬ 
came popular when he demon¬ 
strated its potentulitjits, and what 
made it most attractive was the 
fact that whilst a technical train- 
ing for Tcn^ waa necessarYh y^t 
almost anybody with a amatterl^ 
of eduoitto could compose Haiku 


of a kind and it is oaid that 
even the farmers had their poetry 
parties. Basho made pllgrimagea 
all over the country as a wander¬ 
ing priest, and it was on these 
journeys that he compo&cd some 
of his finest poems. The follow- 
Fog are e^^amples of the work 
of the fanious poets of the 

period 

Fiihiug Boat —Ukunt 
OmaikiFvta 
yagaie kanaskiki 
Ubutta kanu 
Gayl 

Then Suddenly sad I felt 
In the cormorant fishing bont. 

Baaho was sorry that the birds, 
who Worked so hard at catching 
the fish Were robbed of a meal 
by the fisherman, 

Snnf—Cicadas 
Vagaia skmu 

tea nficzu 

■Skint tfo koe. Btdw. 

The cicada's cry 

Gives no fligti 

That it is about to die, 

(The cicada lives for only seven 
dayL) 

Mr. Fuji, 

GBcuzn/itfu no 
Minritfono m «m 
FM/T-HO’>'OJWa. s^ ta n. 

Mount Fuji 

Should be a special sight 
For New Years* Day, 

Among the other gr^t Haiku 
master^ were: Buson, Teitoku, 
Issa, Kyorai^ Elansetsu, but none 
excelled the great Basho. 

Senryo, a bnmorous form of 
ffitLfebatso attained great popukrity 
during thk period and was origin 
Dated by Karai Hacbten[ion« [171B- 
1790). Two typkal examples are: 
Itsumada ka 
Jukv juku na 
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Skirt^oshf. 

Dancm^ girb 
Are alwsya 
NLatteen yeara old, 

niJftJ 

Ban wa tfisha gs 
ni nan. 

Sttiag a P^y 
SfEikea a woTnan 
Hote her husbani^. 

a dramatic ballad which 
was sungh or chanted, was ^luite 
a feature cd the populiu: literature 
of the Yedo period and ita rise to 
mpularity was. mainly due to the 
ellerts of the greatssl Japanese 
dramatist ot all time, Chikatnacau 
Monzaemon (16S3-J724), 
calL^ the "Japaneee Shakespeare - 
From his carJiMt work written ia 
leas until the time of his death, 
he produced In rapid aurcession 
a number of dramas whkh eon* 
Btitute a formidable bulk of literary 
matter, and with the paKinK of 
the years bis work setma to ^row 
ever more popular with the play- 
going public, 

Novell and romances art the 
chief features of the popular 
literaturt of the latter part of the 
Tokugawa. or Yedo period, some 
of the best known writer* being 
Jippensha Ikku^ Ryutei Tanehiko,r 
and Ihara Saikaku; but the fprealest 
among writers of romantic Action 
in Japan was Kyokutei Bakin 
(1767-lftia) who during hk literary 
career of over akcy years prodcjced 
almost three hundred novels, among 
the bffit known being Hakkmd^j, 
or the ^Eight Dogs”, and Kwi- 
^rixid^i or the "CrMCcat’* 

Since the Meiji Era^ Although 
Japan was first bought into Intel¬ 
lectual touch with the West through 
the medium of the Dutch language, 
and to 3 lesser extent through 
the early Porluguese Jesuits^, yet 
Dutch wcirki translated into Japa¬ 


nese were confined to works of 
science, uiedicifte^ military arts and 
jurisprudence. 

The first proper Insight mlo the 
true moral and intelfectuaJ life of 
the W«li came through transla¬ 
tions of the great EogSisb, Husaian, 
French and American authors. 

With the opening nf the country 
to foreign intercourse in 1858^ 
many students began to study 
English^ and soon translailons of 
the worki of Adorn Smith, Mill. 
Spencer, I>arwin, Rousseau^ and 
Samuel Smiles, made their ap- 
peaniTice. Even in poetry* the 
tendency to break away tr^m 
conventional forma was notkeablc, 
and in 1882 there appeared Ja pa¬ 
ri tse yeraion* of "Ye Mariners of 
England" and Lord Tennyson's 
"Charge of the Light Brigade". 
Since that time there have been 
many anthologies of modern verse, 
some of which have attaiacd wide 
repute. This new form of poetry 
is called SJfrirtftJwAi, The first re¬ 
alistic novel of modern Japan, 
was written by 
Dr. Tsuhauchi Shoyo* Emeritus 
Professor of Waseda University, 
who di^ in 1934 after a sy^eat 
literary career, being chiefly 
famous fur hk brilliaot iranala- 
tiffios of Shakespeare, and his 
literary criticisms. Of other writers 
Koda Rohan, and Oraki Koyo. 
must be mentioned among writers 
of realistic fiction, the latter, who 
died at a very young age being 
famous for his (Confession 

cf Love) and Konjikiyfisha iThe 
Gold Demon). 

Koda Rohan wrote several novels 
and waa at one litiie Professor of 
Literature in the Imperial Uni¬ 
versity of Kyoto. 

Futabatei Shiraei{q.v,) introduced 
Russian literature to the Japanese 
people and translated many of the 
works of Tolstoy^ Tchekhov, and 
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fitbcr great Rusaian wiitere; whilst 
Dt. Mori Osai was a powerful 
writer and ptiofouTvd atudent of 
Germsin lUoralure. , 

Other notable writers were Kuui- 
kida Doppo* Haguchi IchiyO, Sli^ma- 
laki Tosoh aod Tukutoma Rfllcwa: 
the lajst named wrote the famous 
novel Ho^atogim (CudtooJ which 
was tmnstated into English as 
earljr as the year l&ll. 

The late Mataame Sosekt, one 
lime professor at the Tokyo ini' 
periat Lfnh^emtty must also be 
mentioned^ for he ha$ had a^al 
Influence upon the yaunBer wiitera 
of the present day; hrs ojw a 
Cat" and other novels are re¬ 
nown^ for their literary mwit 
0Ful are oertain to be popular for 
many years to comc:^ After nia 
death, three of his dtsciplest Akwta. 
gawa Ryunosuhe v.), Kurn^ 
Ma&ao, and, Kikuehi Kan 
b4caine promitieDt aa leaders of the 
new anti-naturalistic TnovemenL 
They based their novola on social 


and hymanitarian feeling and they 
were well received by the public. 
Some earcellent tranaiationS of the 
works of Akutagawa and KIkuchi 
Kan Ijy Mr. Glenn Shaw are 
flvaiUble and have proved vastly 
popular in English speaking 
countriea. Other writers who 
msc to fame after the death of 
Natsume Soseki were Arishima 
Takero^ Mu^akoii San-eatsu, Shiga 
Naoya^ Kikurhi Kan and Shitna- 
aaki Toflon. 

To day among the most widely 
read authors are Yoshikawa Eiji, 
Osaiagi Jlro, Taniaaki Junichiro, 
Hino Ashiboi. and Ishiaak* Yojiro. 
Two excellent translations of Japa¬ 
nese modern works have oppeirred 
recently in Tanismkrs ‘^Some Prefer 
Nettles^ and Chiaragi"5 ''Home- 
coming,'' arid recently the firet 
volume of an anthology of Japa¬ 
nese literature was published io 
New York* edited by Dr. Donald 
Keene, of Columbia University. 
tSee Newspapers and MagaiineaJ 
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NiAGAlANkA Are sacred Stones 
associated with the mythological 
history of Japan in the 
the God* and Goddei^sefl. They 
were used as jewels to decorate 
the weapon* of the Gods and wwe 
also used for uecklacee- OnUoariJs' 
they are from about half an inch 
to one inch and a half in lenlftb* 
and tnadc of rock cry5ta3+ iaapei'+ 
agate and other materials^ 

MAGE Style* of hair^lre*sin0, 
(See Dair-dresanB) 

MAKURA-NO- 50 SHI (Sec Sei 
ShonBicoii, also Literature^ 


MAMlORI iSee Charrasl 

MAKNYOSHU The eldest 
collectfon Of Japanese poeflis. 

compiled hy Otoma-no-Vakaaiochi 
in the 8*h century. {See Litcra. 
turnj 

MANZAl Word of congratula¬ 
tion; curtailrd form of Sensku 
Matuai (Wish of Ten Thousand 
Years), used at the season of the 
New Year. The name aJso applie* 
to the mummers or dancers called 
Mikaiea MonaJi, who go about fforo 
houso to house at the New Y^f 
singing and dancing and bringing 
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to the occuj>antH c^ery wash 
of the season. 



Manual 


MARfilAGE CUSTOMS In Ja- 

mArridee^ are usually airnnged 
by parents through ^ "fio-betw^een”; 
and while many cuatonid have been 
to a great extent modified of recent 
yeurs^ that of marriage has re¬ 
mained almost the same. Of course 
there ^e caused of love rtiatthesi 
which turn out Quite successfully^ 
hut the Japanese people beheve 
that if the parents ^itnOEe the 
nuptials and anything goes wrongs 
then they alone are responsible; 
love can come after marriage and, 
generally speakings it usually d{>i^ 
For a young man to seek the 
hand of a young girl he loves 
ia Unusual, although sometimes 
when he sees a young woman 
whom he thinks he likes he may 
ask hiB parents to try and arrange 
a match. However^ when a prch 
apective bride haa been fixed, 
cording to claasicaj custom the 
next thing ie to arran^ the Mm 
or first meeting, when both parties 
see each other but do not always 
speak. Sometimes the Mmj occurs 
at the home of the matcli-makers 
but moTT! often at theatres^ le^ 
staurauts, or other public places. 
If the Afuri is miccessluk that is 


if both parties are satisfied with 
each other^ then the Yttino or en¬ 
gagement prtsenca are exebanifed. 
In former times YMut& consisted 
of rolls of clothe funs, casks of 
sake, etc., but to-day mouey is 
very often substituted. The sum 
is not fixed, but for mlddle-clssa 
people it ranges from YIO.DQO to 
¥&D.00Q and upwards. This money 
is given by the bridegroom to tbe 
bride^ivho after accepting it return^ 
a port bn to him+ When yHmo has 
bKn exchanged the couple a be¬ 
trothed and the date of the weddmg 
is ihjco oply a matter for arrapge- 
meot. 

The wedding ceremony is usually 
held in the home of the bridegroom 
where the personal belongings of 
the bride have already been sent 
a day or sd beforehand in a TonjJK, 
or chest of drawers, and a 
mocM, or long chest. On the 
evening of the wedding day the 
bride proceeds to the bridegroom's 
house, accompanied by her parents 
and relations headed by the go^ 
betweens. She wears a special 
ceremonial dress for the occasioa 
nod on her head a triangular bond 
called TsunokakuM, or horn^over^ 
which is to hide the horns of 
jealousy which women arc sup¬ 
posed to possess. The wedding 
ceremony itjself is a very mmple 
affair, the main feature being 
called San San Kuda. This consists 
in the drinking of sake in a three¬ 
fold manner by ihe bride and 
bridegroom the exchanging of 
cups thrice, three times in succeg- 
9km—nine times in alL After this 
ceremony the bride and bride¬ 
groom are introduced tu each 
others’ parents, this ceremoriy 
being accqftipanEcd by more ex- 
changiDj^ of sake cups aa each 
person is introduced. 

Though generally speaking tbe 
marriage ta celebrated in the home 
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ot the biidcfirocm. yet to-day 
fihrines ard temples are beins used 
mcire for such occaaloiiB; the cert- 
rneuy at a Shmi£y shrine t» very 
elabo-ratt and impre^ve but the 
main featiirt is the Strn Kwio, 
The cost ef a marriage at a shrine 
ranges from ¥Z000 to lO.OOO yen* 
whilst H Shinfi?^ orcheatra may be 
hired from 4.000 yen upw^ards. 

Japanese marriages do not bav* 
to be confirmed by religions rites, 
a aimpk rej^iatration and changing 
of the bride^s n.eme to thfttofher 
husband beins nb that is legi&lly 
needed;; the weddinE contract is 
si|{jvtd by the jro betweens, the 
bride and bridegroom, and the 
parents, 

November pnd December art the 
favoirred months for marnas^ 
and with the approach of this 
season, the department Stores make 
a feature □! brklal gownn and 
other cDstumta, and display housC' 
hold furniture, 

October in Japan is called tbe 
^^Goddess'' month because all the 
Gods of Shinto are supposed to 
assemble for a great meeting at 
the ancient shrine of kumo where 
they contrive matches between 
unmarried people of suitable ages. 
When the conference of the Gods 
cornea to a close at tbe end of 
the month then it may be aasumed 
that marriages will follow, aim 
that the assumption is correct is 
proved hy official etatbstlcs, which 
show November and December the 
marriage months par eocelJence, 

Japanese; Christiana, of course, 
solemnize marriages in cbutch in 
the Chriatlon manner^ Of recent 
years weddings in foreign style 
have become popular _ ^ong 
modem people in targe cities, at 
any rate os far os dress and honey¬ 
moon are concerned; honeymoone 
were unusual in former limes, but 
a custom of SAiogam, or visiting 





the home of the bride'^ pafents, 
amounted to much the same thing- 
But young people have recently 
found it more and more difficult 
to find the right partners^ or to 
even find them at all, and the 
marriage age of the Japanese 
people has taken a gradual cutve 
upwards, A girl is considered to 
be lucky nowadays to find a 
husband in her early twenties. 
Many matrimonial agencies e^rst 
for the purpose of arranging 
marriages but not all of these 
are trustworthy; in Tokyo the 
Municipal Aulharltks have, in 
addition to their other welfare 
organtEatioua, established a matri- 
monial ofiRce which has $o far 
proved both popular and successful. 
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MARRIAGE, GOD OF 

CM&mf] 

MARU The Japanese idce^r^pb. 
or writteEL cbaracler for Mam 

means ^roujid'. Hino-Maru, the 
Japanese nptIciELal meaning 

**TOund of the Sup". The Japa¬ 
nese dictionary tetls uS that Mem 
used as a noun denotea a circle^ 
or riug. atid as an adjective, 
perfect, or alt-euibracitig. 

Up to B few yeats ago, it was 
generally supposed that the word 
Mam u:sed as s suffix in the najpe 
nf a Japanese ship dated back to 
the 16th century, when Toyotomi 
Hideyosbl (q.v.) built tbe vesscL 
which he called the "ATjjpy^fl^r Afom’'" 
Howe^ier. thin has been found to 
be quite incorreci, as bistorlcol 
records show that in the Muro- 
machi period f1335-^ 1573), the ships 
of YoshimoebSt the fourth Ashl- 
kaga Shff^n, bore such names as 
"Gesfio Man('\ und "fJdJS Afum". 



'Aldru' 


Why ships Were given the title 
of Man* has baffled even the most 
profound scholnre, and the teal 
reason may perhaps never bo 
known; however, jthe following ex¬ 
planation of the use of the word 
may give the reader some idea of 
how it might have otigiiiated. In 
ancient daja Maru was often used 
0.1 a term of endearment, and as 
such was used in connection with 
boys' names, cestleiT swords and 
other valuable posomione. The 
centre lection of a castle was also 
known ai the //oamom (see 
Castles^ It is quite possible, and 
indeed it ta now gener^ly supposed 


that Man* as applied to ships 
originated from Such a use, for 
the feudal limes would 

regard their sbipa os their casUea 
upon the sea. 

All Japanese merchant vcsfiels 
apply the Suffix to their naine4^ 
irreipective of their tonnage. 
Warships are known as KtfH. Thus 
"NagafO is a Japanese 

merchant vcs$elp and the 

was a veiseJ of the Imperial 
Navy, Foreign ehips are called 
••Go-* 

MASAMUNE, date (See Date) 

MASAMUNE, GORO KYUDO 
(12^-1344 Waa a celebrated 

swordamitb who lived in the lime 
of Godai^ Ten no. (See Swordi) 

MASKS Are used a great deal 
in Nah piaya (See Dr?ima) and are 
of numcroua varieties represent¬ 
ing hernca, devils, ghosts, legendary 
animals, reJigioui charHCtera+ Me. 
They are often used by 
dancers. FirM inbrouced into 
Japan in the seventh and eighth 
century A. D. their production 
became an art in itself and a 
study of the numerous varieties 
is fascinating. 

The following ifl a list of the 
most common types;— 

Hyattako, a man's mask usually 
with pouEing lipe^ aome times with 
a beard or moustache- Hannya^ 
a fematc demon. A'amuw, a frog 
mask. Kitstme. a fox mask. 
kwai the mask of a fox trans¬ 
formed into ad ejd pfi«t. Nyudo, 
a three eyed goblin- Ofrind, the 
mask of an old man with tufts 
of hair on the forehead and at 
the corners of the mouth. On/. 
Udder this type come the many 
differedt variMies of Demon masks- 
Rajo, smiling old wetdon. Saru^ 
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motikey masks of Tarious types. 
Shi$hL a liort with a wKilo mane, 
jlAoM drinker with rad 

hair, T^ngu, a mask with a long 
wofrtaji, KoJWff- 
uba, o3d woman of ih-fr mountain 
with a large wig, Vkafta, the masit 
of a ferocious oalured woman, 

MATSU Rl A feativaL (See Tsrjffl- 
haia Gim MtOsun, eic-, 

in Festivals). 

MEU1 ERA (lS6ft-l912) The 
reign of the Emperor Meiji- 

MEUI JINGU or MElil SHRINE 

at Yoyofii* To-kyo, dedicated to the 
picmory of the ausitst EmperOT 
Meiji stands In beautiful aurroiiiMi- 
ifVES, Thera ura two gardens^ the 
inner and the ooterp the latter at 
Aoyama containing varioua sports 
groiinds and a swimming pool. 

The Memorial Hall (in the outer 
garden) is an imposing structure 
wherein are displayed a coue^ 
tion of beautiful painLings which 
illustrate the glorious reign of the 
beloved Emperor. 

MEUI TEN NO (1867-1313) The 
Emperor Meiji, the 122nd Emperor^ 
He ascended the throne when he 
was siscteen years of age^ *nd his 
wise and farseting rule set a 
wonderful example to hissubjec^ 
From the begirmiug of the Meiji 


era in IE68 until hta death m 1913 
Japan astounded the whole world 
by her marvellous progresa in 
every sphere of activity, rtsmg 
from the porsition of an obscure 
and little known country, to that 
of a firM-class power. 


mercantile marine Due to 
the polky of isolation followed by 
the Tokoi^awaa, Japan found her¬ 
self lacking in one of the things 
essential to an islnnd nation, an 
efficient ocean traiuiport service* 
The story of the rise and deveS^ 
menl of her great merchant marine 
Ls a record of determination and 
thoroughness. The Klppon Yusen 
fCaisha, which was Japan's Hreatest 
shipping Company and one of the 
world's largest was born of the 
earlier Mitsubiahl Shipping Co^„ m 
18SS: from which it inherited SS 
eieamer? and ll MJling ships, 
UBSregating 64^610 tons in all; and 
on the outbreak of World War 11 
the total tonnage possessed by the 
N-YX. and ita subsidiary Co,, the 
KJnkai Yusen Kflisha. was no l«s 
than 900,000 tons comprising 160 

iBi AQ vnmiNi. an-H m<^Ff)r~Fah Ld??- 


This company operated services 
all over the world covering every 
important route. As late as World 
War 1 there were still foreign 
captains in the employ of Japans 
ese shipping comp^auioB^ In ad^ 
dition to the N.Y.K. ihtre were the 
Osaka Shown Kalahe. Kawasaki, 
Yamashita, and oth«- large com¬ 
panies^ who kept the Japanese 
ensign flying on every sea, and 
there were few ports, where one 
could not see at least one of the 
Maru &hips of Japan's great Mer¬ 
cantile Marine. 


At the beginning of the century, 
most of the large ships were built 
in foreign shipyards^ chiefly in 
Britain^ hut to-day^ Japanese ahip- 


m 


yards tam out the mMt up-to-date 
veasela of every' de^ription- from 
launches to liners and «iiper oil^ 
tanketa. But the sea is one Of 
the naticti's £feat hentajpes, her 
needs alntoet identical with those 
of l^ngland, nod it is natural that 
she should require a large Mer¬ 
chant Service. Her MeroatiHle 
^faH^e suffered complete dtsaster 
through WorJd War IL but to-day 
Japan's shipyards are huay and 
once again the house flags of the 
N.YJC., OS.K. and other Japanese 
line* are to be seen in the porta 
of the world. (See Maru;i 


MIC^IIZAKE, SUGAWARA 

C045-9O31 Also cal3ed Ten jin-Saitiap 
and deified as the Cod of Calligra¬ 
phy^ was a noble who became a 
minister of the Em^Kror 
when Uda Tenno abdicated in the 
former's favour. He- did every¬ 
thing in his power to establish 
the right of the Emperor and to 
diminish the power of the Fuji- 
warajL But the great favoura 
bestowed upon him by the two Em¬ 
perors Sooii found him In bad odour 
with the other ministtra and Fuji- 
wara TokltiirDp MinamoiO HikaTU 
and others succea^ully sought his 
downfall which they accoiripiishcd 
by accusing him of a conspiracy 
against the throne. Daigo Tenoo 
giivc credence to the accusation 
and Michi^ane was banished to 
Kyushu- althungh the former 
Emperor did all in bis powder to 
save him. Michizane survived his 
exile only two years, his chief 
comBQlatjQn being to ascend Mount 
Tern pal and with his face turned 
towafds Kyoto venerate the master 
w^ho had disgraced him. Tw^enty 
years after his death he was re- 
eatablished in all bla dimities and 
given the title of DajodatJtA r Prime 
Minister). The shrine of Kitano 


at Kyoto is consecrated in his 
honour^ 

MIKD Are young girls who 
perform the sacred Kirgurxi dances 
at Shinto Shrines- some of whom 
pretend to be able to hold com' 
munlcation with the dead, and 
with the gods, and to foretell the 
future. They are also Otlled 

K^. 



MIK05HI A sacred car contain¬ 
ing the emblem of a deity which 
b carried on the ahoulders of 
devotees at the fe^ival of a ahriae. 
Mikoshi may be seen at the varioua 
Shinto festivals. The custom fa 
said to have oiiginated in the time 
of the Emperor Goioha <1108-1123) 

MIKOTO Wos in ancient times 
a title of Tiespccc given to high 
personages^ but gradully re¬ 
served for the vsj-ious gods of 
Skinfo. The title is given posthu- 
monaly to imperial princes. 

MtNAMOTO (GEKJI) The 
name of the clan which proved 
auth terrible adversaries of the 
Pujjwaras and iht TairnSv Wheo 
the Minamotos won their great 
victory over the Tairas at Dan- 
no-urn (q.v.) in IlSS after a war 
which had lasted for thirty yeai^ 










Ywitflnso became the first Mica- 
mota SAflgsw; he died* however, 
after havica^ driven hia half-broth^ 
Yoshitsuue into entile l* commit 
atiiclde. The clan were ehart-liv'ed, 
for it^y becanM extinct ob earljf 
aa the year 1219 when Sanetomo, 
second son of Voritomo was 
tr^icberously murdered by his 
nephew^ Ku^q, $cn of Yoriie, on 
the ataircaae of the tlnchiman 
temple at KamakurS, 

mimamoto TAMETOMO 

(113&-1170> Was the grandson of 
Yoahiie, U is said that he was 
seven feet tall and that his bow 
arm was four inches ionger tlian 
the ri(iht. Ai the a^ of thirteen 
he was sent to KyushUp where 
after a very short time he caused 
many disturbances ami was sent 
back to Kyoto, He took part in 
the War of Hofien tllS6j and was 
haoiahed to the Uland of Oshima, 
He afpin set about over throwing 
the Tairas. The Governor of Itu 


was ordered to destroy him, but 
when his fleet came within shoot¬ 
ing distance of the island^ Tame- 
tomo sank the leading boat with 
a single arrow. He then retired 
to a boose which he set on fire 
and committed Harakiri amid the 
It is said that Tametomo 
was the only man the great Taira- 
no-Kiyotnori (q.vj ever feared. 
His bow was eight feet long and 
it took three ordinary men to 
bend it. One legend state$ that 
Tametomo escaped to the Ryu¬ 
kyu ieiands and married a native 
princess^ 

minamoto yoritomo 

Cl 147-1199) Was the first Mrna^ 
moto ShogttH. Cruel towards op¬ 
ponents and those he fearedp he 
was tindoubledJy an able admini- 
Btraterp and hia organisatioit of 
the Baktiftt (q,v,> of Kam&kura 
showed his genius fur govcrnnreiit. 
It was Yoritomo who with the 
help of his half-brother Yoihi- 
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tsuTK feaally cnishtd the TaLtss 
at Ban-nq-ura, whefl tlie 
Emperor Aotoku was drqwiwdi 

MINAMOTO YOSHIIE (^041- 
U£>8) Was caSk:cl Geiwla when a 
boy, Ai the of s^v^tn he per¬ 
formed the ceremony of 
Csee A|fe Cnstoma) at the temple 
of Hachiman at IwaghimSm, a 
soborb of Kyoto, and was 
thst time known aa Hachitnan 
Taro. Haviug mastered the differ¬ 
ent military arte in a very short 
period^ he rnade hia first experi- 
itLciit in armsdoritig the enpedition 
led by hii father, Yorlyo^i ngain^ 
Abe yojiioki+ when in view of hi* 
distinguished conduct he was given 
the name of Bewa-no-Kami, He 
gained further fame by his famous 
expedition against the Ai^u who 
gave him many years of hard 
fighting, but whom he finally 
brought into complete fiuhjectJDn, 
He is renowned as one of the 
most courageous heroes of the 
Middle Ages, 

minamoto voshitsuke 

( 11561 - 1 ISS j One of the most famous 
and beloved warriors of old Japan, 
was the ninth son of Minamoto 
Yoshitomo. Kuownunder the name 
of tr^iwaka. When his father 
wfli defeated he was sent by Tnira- 
no-Kiyamorl to the temple of 
Kuramayama at Kyoto, whence he 
escaped through the help of a 
meul dealer nained Kichiji He 
then went to Mutsu+ in Northern 
Japan, to the house of a ceitaiq 
Fuiiwajra-no-HidehinL The early 
part of hia life is described in 
legend as having been spent among 
the from whom he 

learnt the miUtory arts of fencing, 
wre^iqg, and other phyBical at- 
tainments. Et was dunng fit's early 
life that fie met Beiikei(q,V,) whom 
be overtime an the Gojo Bridge 


at Kyoto. In ll£H> he left Hideblra 
aguinst Hfa advice to Join his half- 
brother VoTltomo who was muster¬ 
ing an array in Eru, The two who 
were to spi)! the downfall of the 
Tairas, met on the banks of the 
Kiver Kfcse, In the Gempei war 
of 11S4 Yfrabitsune fought the 
Tairas who w^ere fortified in the 
castle of iehi-nfrtani near Kobe^ 
After a terrific fight* made all the 
more difficult by the steepness of 
l^e mountain pass upon which the 
castle was built, Yoshitsunc and 
his followers won a great victory* 
and what remained of ttie Taira 
clan escaped to the castle of Ya- 
shima. After the battle of Dan- 
no-ufu Yoshitsune is satd to have 
married the dsughier oE Taira-no- 
Tokitada^ and to have sided with 
lEte latter's interests against Tori- 
lomo to the eatenl of i-efusinK to 
fight against hia brother’s enemy 
YuJtiie. Yoritoma aenl warriors to 
have Yoshitsune kiLLed at Horikawa, 
but the attempt warn frustrated by 
Benkci. Then Yofiioma hiirtseif 
took up the pursuit and for some 
time Voshiwune was hunted wher¬ 
ever he went His flight into the 
mountains of Yoahiuo nearly ended 
in disa^tcTH for the Yarmiifushi 
{q,v,> who were friendly toward 
Yoritomu^ were Intent upou captur¬ 
ing him, but he was saved by the 
heroism of his retainer TadanabUr 
]n subsequent adventures his 
irnme fs closrtly linked with that 
of Beokei. The story of how they 
successfully passed the barrier at 
San no-Kuchi of Ataka, on the 
west coast of Japan is told in the 
famous /CaAit*i play ** Kwanjin- 
cho". Together with his band of 
faithful retaineiB |«1 by Henkel, 
Yoahftsune went to Seek shelter 
at the castle of Koromogawm, 
where he expected to find hv^ fri¬ 
end Fuji warn Hidehira*^ but Hide- 
hara was dead and hia cowardly 
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hjh Yasuliira betrayed him. with 
the result that he, bis wilt and rfr 
talners were either killed or eopi- 
mitted HaraJkin. But legend leaece 
this end uncertain. One version 
states that Yoshitsene aucceeued 
in reaching Yfst tpresent Hokkai¬ 
do) where the Ajwm worshipped 
him under the name of Gikyo 
Daitnyojin, while another credits 
him with having escaped to Mon- 
Koiia where he reappeared a» 

GensIti^Khan. Whatever the truth 

or error or these tales, ho is 
uodnubtedly one of the greatest 
warriors in Japanese history, ^d 
fe still worshipped as the ideal 

minerals Although well ac- 

ouainted for jnany centuries with 
ores, clays, lime and precious 
stones, the Japanese people had 
little use for them owing to their 
preference for wooden construe- 
lion. But out fiolicc Ihat to® 
walls of the old Btrongholds, are 
com^ostd im,&saivie rocks often 
Demented loffethtr with a mottar 
th*t bas defied the cenlunM. 
Grantle wa^ the chief kind of 
fitonc used in ancient timeav It 
called Mikage ishi being qnamed 
at Mikage, near Kobe. M<Ht rocks 
and minerals are named aJlJ^ 
placca where they were firsi found. 
Marco Palo spread the fan¬ 
tastic atories iboul the abundance 
of aoW Japan and said to 
have the pavemenls ot 

the pukce na being of fine gold. 
True, gold eilated in Japan m 
large quantities in the past, but 
Marco Polo^s story Is of iht same 
sort that Dick Whittington told 
about Lhc Btreets ot London. Silver 
mines, too, must have existed, for 
ibe Dutch and the Forfugucse 
are said to have exported large 
quantities. In copper, iron, and 
antitnony, Japian is rich^ and the 


coaJ mines have tremendous out; 
put, eapecially in Kyushu and 
IlDkkaido. Marble and slate ^ 
found in snrae BccUons of the 
country, and porcelain atone 
(Kaolin) is pIcntifuL Sev^l pre^ 
clous stones ore found, the moat 
common being rock c^fltals, re- 
Bovmed over the world for their 
quality, amethyts, topai, agaEca> 
and green jasper. 

MIRRORS (.Kagamii were In 
olden times coneSdered to possess 
all manner of supernatural proper¬ 
ties and were especially used to 

eaordse evil Tsurayuki, ihc rourt 

noble who wrote the classic ** Tosa 
Nlkkr* (see literature)* wrote of 
experie ncing a tcmble Blorm wnen 
passing Sufniyo3hi+ near Osaka* by 
sea. So violent w&a the lemp^ 
that the crew of the vessel were 
terrified lest they be shipwrecked. 
AJl tnanner oi offerings were cast 
into the sea in order ro appease 
the God*, but to no avail There¬ 
upon, TaurayukI consigned hiS 
own precious mirror into the 
waters and immediately there was 
calm. 

According to the Japanese 
verb '*Tht Mirrjtr ts the s&ut of 

Another proverb runs; “ When 
the mimr is duU soul 
undmnr (see Kagomiy 


MITSUKUNI LflTd of Mito. 
Was the grandflon of Tokuj^wa 
Waau fq v.), fSec -Qai ^ihmshn 

j^lYA U ibe title of princes 
and princ*aa« 0l the ImpGrial 
family* and alao another name for 
^rincL (See ShmUr) 

MlZlUH IK I The coloured stnnga 
which are used for binding up 
presents. They are red and white 
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for ordinary occaaiona and black 
and white for funeral ofTeriiiKS. 

WOMOTARO A favourite f^iry 
tnit of which pomermia iranala- 
tions have been piibliabed. One 
day the wife of a poor woodcutter 
went to the river to waoh kittic 
clothes^ Juat as ahe had dntshed 
her work and was prepaTin^ to 
retotp home she perceived a large 
rmind object dotting upon the 
water^ and upon cloxr inspection 
found that it wao a peach larger 
than she had ever seen beforer 
She took it home^ washed it and 
handed it to her husband in order 
that be might cut it open for 
eating. As he cut it a tiny boy 
emerged front ib^ kernel, whom 
they adopted as their own child 
to comfort their old age. 

They called him MomoUro. 
-■Eldest Son of the Peach" and he 
grew big and strong, excelling in 
feats of strength beyond most 
boys of hie age. Once he decided 
to leave his parents and go to 
Onigashtma, the Land of the DevilH^ 


to seek his fertune. The old 
people gave him some cakes and 
he bade them farewell. Soon he 
met a dog who asked for a cake 
and protnised to accompany him^ 
then a monkey and a pheasant 
came with similar roquesta, and 
with these three followers he 
reached the gate of the devirs 
fortress. They entered and had 
a hard hght with the demons. 
Finally^ they reached the inner 
regions, where the chief deviJi 
Aksd&fh was waiting for them with 
an iron war dnb in his hands. 
But MomotarO threw him down, 
bound him with ropes and made 
him disclose his treasurer. To 
these Memotaro helped himself 
and returned to his home with 
his three animal companions and 
became a rich and honoured 
member of the community. 

MONKEYS There are many 
Stories in Japanese folk-lore relat¬ 
ing to monkeys, one of the most 
popular beiog that of the Monkey 
and the Crab. A monkey once 





Momotar^ 
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around (See Dr«s] 


met a crab and seeing that IE bad 
a rice cake which It was taking 
home, deluded it Into exchanging 
the delicacy for a persimmon seed. 
The crab accepted the exchange 
and planted the seed^ which soon 
^ew into a fine tret- The ripen¬ 
ing persitnmans attracted the 
attcnticn ol the monkeyp and one 
day as he was going to help him¬ 
self, he found the cmb wasting 
under the tree, who asked hitn to 
kindly throw some of the truit 
down. The monkey instead of 
doing 50 ate all the ripe fruit 
himself and bombarded the poor 
crab with unripe persimmons until 
the poor crealurc was almost 
killed. At this the family of the 
crab were so angry that they de¬ 
clared war upon the entire simian 
race. But they were un.Bbte to 
cope with the great hosts of the 
monkeys, io they decided to use 
craft to bring their fleet-footed 
opponents to their doom and 
enlisted the services of a mortar 
and pestle, a bee+ and an egg. 
Peace was concluded and the 
olfendlng monkey invited to visit 
the son of the wounded crab to 
renew their friendship. He was 
given the place of honour near the 
fire and soon began stirring the 
ashes when, suddenly the egg 
exploded, Kiverely burning him. 
Riuhing to wash his burned hands, 
be was atung by the bee. He then 
thnught that he had better return 
home, hut as he waa cimsing the 
ihrcshold he fell over some sea¬ 
weed and lilt mortar and p^tle 
fell on him from the roof, bruising 
him so much that the crabs were 
soon able to kill him and complete 
their revenge^ tSee Apes.} 

MOMPB Are baggVp trouser- 
like garments^ worn over the lowtr 
part of by women^ chiefly in 

the North and in $ome diatricts 


MOON ^OTsMkt Sama*\ There 
is a great deal of iapanese 
moonlortt most of which has been 
transmittecl from India via Chlna^ 
60 that the Japanese moon enjoys 
almost the same legends as thnt 
of China. The Hare in the Moon 
who pounds the rice caken was 
sttppoi^ to have teapt into a fire 
to provide food for the Buddha 
and waa sent to the moon to keep 
the Did Man and LheFnogcompany, 
CiAon Cj&n^ (The Prog in the 
Moon). This is a Chiuese legend 
and ID earthJy life the froff waa 
Ch'ang Ngo^ the wife of the 
archer How-l. When the moon 
was a prisoner in the clouds and 
the Ten Suns had nearly wrecked 
the world, How-I struck them with 
his arrows and delivered the moon. 
As a reward be was given a cup 
of the dew of immortality; hut 
this hl9 wife stole ahd fled to the 
moonn where she wg® nt once 
iranafornied into a frog. The 
Kittttint in the moon is the cassia, 
or Utird tree^ Eight of these 
trees grow in the fooon and in 
the autumn their leaves become 
blood red. If immortals cat of 
the leaves they become trans* 
parent. The MobU Divinity, Joga, 
is a female. 

SusAnoron'MikotOH the legendary 
hero of early Japan, and the 
brother of the Sun Goddess^ has 
also become a Moon God. 

A favourite pastime with Japa¬ 
nese people during the full moon is 
to hold moon-vlewing parties, when 
poems are composed and they 
drink sskt. 

MOONCHILD AND THE BAM¬ 
BOO GUTTES (See ••Takftari^ 
moftegatarF^ in Literature) 
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mountains Japaii » 

■mQUfLtainou^ counlryp chains of 
loouniains com|K?«ipg the backbone 
of the main islands- The Kara- 
futo systtm starts lii Kar^futn 
(Saahalienjp reappeara in Hokkaido* 
proc«^ to the Northern part of 
Honshu and reaches its ifreatot 
heiKtht^ in the prefectures of Shiru- 
oka, NiigaftOh and Yantanaahi- The 
Kuenlun system starts in the 
Central Asian plateau, reappfsars 
in Southern Jiipaa, in Sbikoku, 
and extends towards the North 
East to l^arap Wakayama, and 
Kyoto pretectores, ending in the 
high portions o£ Shizuoka and 
Nauano prefectures. Between these 
two systems stand the Fuji nroup 
of mountains wbkh extend from 
the tip of the Un peninsula and 
Hakonc and end on the other side 
of Japan in the mountaitia of 
Toyomn and Gifu prefectures. 

MUSHIKIKI cr "Listening to 
In^t Musk". Is one of the 
favourite pastimes of summer and 
early autumn. In the country, 
men^ women and children, go out 
to catch the sweet singing insects, 
which they put in bamboo cages 
and hang under the caves of their 
houses. In towns the AlMiJ^iun, 
Onr Insect Seller, is a familiar ftgurn 
who sells every kind oI sangster- 

MUSIC AND MilSlCAL IN¬ 
STRUMENTS 1" ancient days the 
pri mitive poetry was either chanted 
or Sung, but what form the m^ic 
took is unknown. But sufficient 
of the ancient music haa been 
preserved to show that the scale 
to which it was set was entirely 
different from that of the modem 
lapanese folk tong. Only three 
musical instniments are known to 
have tmn used En undent times, 
the flute iFuck tiarp iKoio) 
nnd the drum (Tsmimihi). 


The flute was very short and 
bad six holes and k still ti«d for 
the playing of religious music- 
The harp (Kofo), of the kind called 
or Wa^a, Is also used 
for rchfttous muBic, It is made 
of a piece of hoard aboiit six feet 
long and five to seven inebw 
wide, upon whkb are stret^ed 
Hx ttrings restinE upon a bridge. 

It h played with a long plectrum 
held jn the right hand. 

The drum ia one of Uic oldest 
ef instruments and the speciiuena 
oi ancient drums now extant were 
probably imported from China or 
ether countries in the Middle Ages- 
The flageolet (HuAirtkt) was im¬ 
ported from China, 

According to historical records^ 
Korean music and musical mstrn. 
ments made their appearance in 
Japan about the 5th century ^ the 
A'ivi£crn7gDfa (Korean harp) standing 
upright like the European harp, 
being the rao$t inaportaut of these 
instruments. 

Indian uiuskr ecems to have been 
first intioduced about the flth 
century but nn musical iOfitruniEnts 
ca.tne direct from India, 

The string instrument called the 
BiKti. which resembles the mandn- 
lin in shape* was introduced from 
China but li suppoa^ to be of 
Indian or Egyptian origin^ Drums 
ate of three kinds^ the Dadaiko 
being 24 feet Itmg, with a surface 
of hide and ^ix feet in diameter. 
It is used to-day in the orchestra 
on the nccasiona of court cere- 
monirs. For ordinary occasions 
there is the hanging drum T^ri- 
dsiktf, four feel high and covered, 
with leather. The portable drum 
Ninai-daUtQ was Carried on a pole 
hy two men and beaten while 
the bearers marched. In the l3th 
century the Bim was deliberately 
modtfled, since the songs Biwaut^ 
which It accompanied were thunght 
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to eofitotirage also be- 

cati^e the perfomierip usuilliy blind 
monks could be employed a? ^ies 


m time of war In tbe Tokupiwa 
period, the House of Shimazu of 
the Province of Satsuma ipreaUy 
encouraged the use of the ioitni- 
fflent 50 tbot it came to be knowo 
att the Siifr$rnwfijuw- 

The ShaAuhachi, a kind of dute, 
found iti way to Japan from lodia^ 
where it bad b^n o^ed In the 
religious music. It la made of 
bamboo and makes a delightful ac - 
companying instroirtcol to the KqIq 
aod Somisf^a. 

The K&t0 ffi said to have been to- 
troduced from Chma some 1,300 
years ago^ hut it is supposed to 
hove originated in Europe. The 
origins i sijt atrioKs have l>een 
otherwise improved In many wayt 
It is still, together with the piano, 
an lOflLrument which is to-dny 
popular with all da$sc$. and 
preferred td the popular 

The Sami$tn akhough regarded 
as a purely Japanese mat rumen t 
was inlroduced from China only 
abooit 350 years ago via the Ryu¬ 
kyu ralnndn^ where the $kin that 
covers the drum upon which the 
Etrings are Etretefv^, was taken 
from large snakea. In Japan, the 
skins of cats and dogs am used 
for this purpose. It is played with 
a large plectrum held in the light 
hand. The 5h‘jnwfi as a popular 
instrument soon replaced ^the A'oto 
and became widely used during 
the Tohugaifa perjod to accompany 
ballads, and in the Kabuki theatre 
to accompany the songs KintUf 
which were introduced Into the 
plays. The Koto, flute and JScrfflj- 
constitute a Sant^^u, or 
*Tria of musEcal iostnimeots.'^ 

St Francis Xavier is said to 
have brought an organ and other 
instruments to Japan m ISSl.and 
it is even recorded chat schools 
were established for the study of 
the^ iostrumencs in Kyoto and 
AzuchL But with the dosing of 
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the country to fofeign intereowr^e 
the slight laHuence of Western 
musical ctilture wan lost 

and *03 not to be rtvived until 
3D0 yeara later. 

During the Mfiji ets i[ld€S-l&12) 
Tnony ejtperiments were made to 
lian^nite: Japanese and Western 
musk, and to rendei' Japan^^ 
music on Western inatruuieTitfi. 
OtchHtras were tried out having 
^th Jnpnne^ and Western instru- 
mcnt! 9 w but the difference in the 
scales mode the results somewhat 
diBcerdant. 

In 192d, the Seiwa Muoicat 
Society was formed with the ideo 
of creating a new type of national 
musk, and areal atridca have been 
mode in ndoping Japanese inatru- 
ments fur the purpM of combin¬ 
ing them in a symphonir orchestro^ 
New types of insmimentn have 
also made their appearance. A 
large iTnfo of seventeen strings 
has b«tn designed to serve as a 
double bass, and on instnimfent 
called the which is o cross 

between a 'cello and a vkiltn,' has 
been found very effective. 

Brass bands mode their ap¬ 
pearance in Japan as early as the 
year l&e&, when the Lord of 
Satsuma, having beard the bands 
of British wa^ips playing in 
Kogo^ima Bay, sent thirty of his 
clansmen to Yukohaiaa to be 
trained by Mr. William Fentoi 4 
an English bandmasler. A few 


years afterwards the rnilitory bauds 
of the clansmen were^transferred 
to the Nationat tki^’emment and 
French handmastera were invited 
to orgonkc theou In 1S79 a 
Deportment of Music was formed 
in ibe Education Department of 
the govemment and singing in- 
txi^uced into all the elcmentory 
schools. 

To-day, there are a number of 
private symphony orchestras in 
various part of the country which 
hove been started the musical 
societies of universities and other 
inatitutlonfl, the best hnowp and 
mo^t Bnece$afol being the New 
Symphony Orchestra, the Tokyo 
Symphony Orchestra and the dne 
N.B.K. (Japan Broadcasting Cor^ 
potation) Symphony Orchestm. 

Western dance tnu&ic 1$ eic- 
trcm^y popular and most of the 
latest succeises me obtainable, 
with Japanese words, on gramo¬ 
phone records and sheet music. 

The only oulatanding Japanese 
compoaer of the day H Mr, Yama- 
da Kosaku, while the services 
rendered by Viscount Konoe In 
the encouragement of Wcsiem 
muaic can never be forgotten. 

With the keen interest now de¬ 
veloped, it fB possible that in the 
near future composers will come 
forward with a. new type of tnoftk 
blended from ancient Japanese and 
Western styles which may present 
an important advance. 


NAGAO-DOm 

roosler&) Thteae beautiful birds nxc 
a special product of Black 

and white* orsofflctimes pure white 
in colour^ the tail feather^ grow 
to fifteen and even up to twenty^- 
five feel in Icn^h. Atcordins to 
hiatoricflJ records this r^re 
of fowl was produced in the Mei- 
ir«;ki era (1655-1S573 by on€Take<^i 
Riemon in the villas^ of 0$hio. 
mura. Tosa province. The breed 
is produced by arvelabcnite process 
of intercrossing the ordinary barn¬ 
yard fowit with the coppef and 
other varieties of pheasant. At 
present there hre only a dozen 
birds of the apecies raised by the 
villagers of that dietrici, for which 
they have been given monetary 
aBsistance: by the GovcTninenl. 





MAGI KATA Is a type of 
halberd developed out of the long 
sword. During the 12th century 
this weapon was used a great deal 
by the warring factions of Taira 
snd MinauiEito^ In the Momoyauia 


period (1508-1615) it was stiper^ 
seded by a spear Its use being 
chiedy confinH to women. The 
art of Naginata fencing used to be 
taught in many girls' schools as 
an aid to physical fitne^ and 
deportment 

NAMES In feudal days only 
the higher classes were permitted 
aurnames, possession of which 
earned a mart the right to wear 
gwords. 

It was not until the Restorfttloo 
in isea that all people were re¬ 
quired lt> have auraamo$, and at 
the same time nearly all adopted 
a family crest. 

As in must other lands the 
names were taken from thc^ en¬ 
vironments In which peopJe lived* 
and some were at the time given 
permission \q lake the name of 
their feudal lord. 

There are rCBlIy no Japanese 
equivalents of Smlthp or names of 
colours like Brown, White* Green* 
and Black. And one does not 
find such names as Coffin, Body, 
Blood. But there are peculjar 
names here in Japan and many 
humorous e^mples. 

In writing a name the otimame 
la written first. For example Ito 
Taro, Ito is the aumame and Taro 
the given itame. 

Uo, one Oif the comiwonest Japa* 
nese names means 'Only Wistaria', 
"Sato*—'Wistaria Prop', -Salto'-- 
■Equal Wistaiia'p 'Nakagawa— 
>^ddle River** Tokugawa'—Virty. 
{flis River*; 'Suiuki—Bell Tree'. 
Togo'—'Eaat Country'^ 

The given names of Japanese 
men are often associated with 
their place in the family. The 


Na^njata 






mclfit common af these personal 
names are: '/rW—jfounger fcLLow; 

chubby fellow; ^Sahuro"— 
third fellow; 'tifiriJ'—Eith fellow. 
WoTncn'S nivme^ uso^lly those 
of Eowere or aeasoni "Kiku' — 
chrysan tbEfnum; — flower; 

—psne; fimile; ^Haru" 

—spring; *Mi’ —autumn; Yakf— 
anew. ^Chiyd — ti^n thoused agea, 

SOiitie years ago a Japanese oewa- 
plipei- ntade an investigation into 
strange family and given names 
and some really ejcttaordinarj ones 
came to light. 

There was a railway o^cial—a 
Mr, Siffi HathiftQWi, whose name 
tiicana *Nest of BuxzItig Honey Bw'. 
A former boasted the nume o{ 
Hafsobi SAinaf wwm—M r. Tighten¬ 
ing Belt Girdle: Then there was 
a policeman Mr, Kohakudiidan 
Yamada — whose name means 
Prince, Man^ois, Coontt Viscountf 
Baron; and then a steward of the 
former Marquis Matsudslra bore 
the name of /fyo*oni“ 

which means Leopard-TJger-Wolf- 
Great Bear. 

t wonder how most women would 
lihe to bawc the given name of 
Hen. Well* Tpri—which means 
Hen 19 the name a Mr> /ViiCTflr— 
Mr. Garden—gave his daughter— 
Miss Garden Ben! 

Mr. H^nrkaiua M^igoro, pos¬ 
sesses the most e^ctraordinary 
name of Mr. Ealing Bones and 
Skin! But thciM! are of course 
most unusual and for the most 
part Japanese names are taken 
from nature. The present Premier 
of Japan is Mr. Kaloyama, whose 
nume means 'Pigeon Mountaln\ 
while former l^ime Minister 
Ydshlda'a name meana Xucky, or 
Happy Field'. A most fortunate 
name is possessed hy a certain 
Mr. Baniai Skxhikubai ^ for it 
means— Long Life— Pine-Barnboo^ 
■nd-FJum. The pine^ bamboo and 


plump ^re os decorations at 
New Year and are aytnbola of 
slrengthp long Ufe, and genemJ 
good fortune. 

And, believe it or notp but thero 
^ a young Lady who ^ars the 
charming name of "Kumu AfiT5M"'. 

The Axhi Ui one of Japan's 
great newspapera—its name meana 
'Morning Sun'. 

Another great paper Is the Afai- 
Akki whose name means 'Every¬ 
day'. 

And, the nnme of Japan—derived 
from the Chinese Jihpen—means 
'Land of the Sunrise^ 

NANAKUSA The seven groen 
herbs which were chopped up by 
a man in ceremonial costume ond 
cooked on the seventh day oi the 
(list month as a chaim againat 
disease. This custom rentained in 
vogue for a considerable number 
of years and the herbs were called 
/foru-tto-A'oiidkJCid (Seven Herbs 
uf Spring! to disGtiguish them from 
the Aki-fiihf^amkus^ (Seven Herbs 
of Autumn i, sclecled for their 
dowers but not partaken of as food. 

NASU^NO-YOICHI Wns a 
celebnited Japanc*ie ardher, some- 
times called the Japanese William 
Tell. At the Battle of Yashlma 
HIES) n boot belonging to the 
Tairas caunc close to the beach 
where the Genji were stationed, 
and a lidy challenged any of their 
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warrior? to sboot down a. fen 
whfcii was fiTced w the masthead 
of the vessfL Mlimmota Yoabj- 
tsune accepted the challenge and 
ordered H ^oiin^ archer named 
Yoichi, from the district of 
to shoot it down. ThereupOii 
Yoidii rode into the ?ea and took 
aim. But to ids diamay h* oodeed 
that the fan was swayiiijt with 
movement of the ship. But closieg 
IiEs eyes he prayed to ilachimanT 
the God of War, he then took aim 
and loosed his arrow, which broke 
the rivet &f the fan or to 

the great admiration of both friends 
and foes. After this great feat 
Yoichi took the fan as his family 
creatr 

NATIONAL ANTHEM The 
national anthem of Japati is the 
Kimigajffo (Hia Majesty's Retgn) 
officially cstahlisbed ns such tn 

im. 

''May thy glorioua reign 
Last for age$t myriad ages 
Til! the tiny pebbles amaJJ 
Into mighty rocks shall grow and 
Hoary moss overgrew ihem all.^' 
Trans, by H, Saito 


The poem ia from the AofcdiMti* 
an actholOjty which appeared in 
the lOth century edited by Ki-no 
Tfforaytiki a court noble; hut the 
author la unknown. Tn the origi¬ 
nal the first line runs TPcrga^iBtr 
M 0 (May mr Lordl. An English- 
man, a Mr. WUlisM Fenton* Band¬ 
master to the Japanese army* sug¬ 
gested that Japan shotdd have a 
national anthem, and he composed 
the musk to the poem in 1070, 
This was used until 1^1, when 
it was decided that the music was 
not quite suited to the words, and 
a committee was set up for its 
revision. The composition sub¬ 
mitted by Hayaabj Hiromori* a 
court musician, was finally ac¬ 
cepted and the revised anthem 
was played before the Emperor 
MeijL on the occasion of His 
Majesty's birthday in ISSl. 

NAVY Deprived of the right 
to armed forces under the terms 
of the Peace Treaty and the new 
Const itutiom yet the need for self- 
defence forces is now generally 
rccognioed. The naval arm is 
callM the Maritime Safely Force. 


KIMIGAYO 
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lay iJa* Uiiittd Sutes^ 
Japan bsis. n<ifw embarked tm a long 
Denri prog^mme in order to build 
up this Ka^deien» force which £9 
no doubt the forcrttaiier of the new 
Japanese Navy^ Present plans 
i:bJI for a defence force of 72 light 
crafty frigates, destroyers^ mint- 
■iweepers and siibmarines. An air 
arm has also been formed. 

The former Japanese Imperial 
Kavy* was one of the world's 
finest^ and was established only 
with the Restoration in llS^ The 
appearance of foTeign war vessels 
ot! the coast of Japan in the 
nineteenth century b^tighl about 
the realization chat only a power-^ 
ful navy could ensure nadonal 
dcfcncOp which fact was made 
even more evident when Com¬ 
modore I^rry succeeded in open¬ 
ing Japan's door^- 

A naval school waa opened at 
Nagasaki in 16^^ two years after 
Perry’s epoch-making visit- Soon 
afterwards a shipyard and iron¬ 
works were opened in the same 
portp this being the present Mitsu¬ 
bishi Dock Yard, one of the Largest 
in the Empire. A training centre 
soon made its appearance at Yedo, 
the shagun ‘s seat^ and the gift of 
the ^'Kanko Marti" by Holland to 
serve os a training ship was 
followed other gifts of vessels 
from various powers. With the 
opening of a naval dockyard at 
Yokosuka, the Imperial Navy may 
be said to have begun. The Im¬ 
portance of sea-defence was soon 
brought home to the nation^ for 
when the British squadron bom¬ 
barded Kagoshima in 1863. in an 
effort to enforce redrew for the 
murder of ati Englishman^ the 
ShogmKoU found ik^f unable to 
offer any effective re^lataiice. But 
after this and Other zncldenls, 
naval preparations weira made with 
great expedition, and when the 


Restoration was pfoclalmed in IS€$ 
ihe Emperor took supreme com¬ 
mand of the infant navy as well 
as all other forces of the Empire, 

At the close of the wars of the 
Restoration» the entire [mponal 
navy consisted of a fleet of only 
nine vessels, all under LOOO tono, 
while the dockyards at the time 
Were capable of building only 
Wooden shins. 

It was not until 1887 that 
Japan launched StB first ironclad. 
At this time most of the ships 
for the Navy were ordered from 
abroadt chiefly from England# and 
sailed under the gui’^ncC of 
British naval advisers. In 1B89 
the naval etation^ of Kure and 
Sasebo were establiahed, In 1^, 
the Government began a new naval 
programme. Issued under Imperial 
rescript, the Emperor contributing 
from the privy purse a sum of 
300,000 yen for six yeara. Gov¬ 
ernment officials followed the ex¬ 
ample by contributing 10 per cent 
of thetr salaries# In thli way the 
Navy of Japan grew up^ until 
its first test in the war wUh China 
b JS84. 

Since 1905^ the year that fapau 
became one of the great powers, 
the Imperial Navy increased in 
strength and efficiency year by 
year. It rendered signal service 
to the Allies dunng World War 
I, taking over Tsingtao and the 
German South Sea Islands^ and 
cniivoying the troopships from 
Australia and New Zealand to 
France. The lower deck ratings 
of the Imperial Navy were com¬ 
posed of conscripted men and 
volunteerB. 

For the training of Naval Ol^cer^ 
Japan had some excellent schools, 
chief among which were the Naval 
College at ELaJima; the Naval 
Staff College in Tokyo; the Naval 
Engineering College at Maliuru, 
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and the NaTaJ Paj^ma^teni’ Collenc 
and Kavaf Medical Cnilegep both 
\n Tokyo, {St^ Togo) 



NETSilKE la a petidant or 
togitle, fastened to the end of a 
cord attached to a purse, tobacco- 
pouchp inm, or anytbini; cIm 
aufipended from the mrdJe. Nctsvke 
are carved out of woodt ivory, 
deer-hom, cor^L aad vatiou# other 
materiala. TJwy are carved in all 
manner of designs oinbraGing Japa¬ 
nese biitory^ religion^ foSk-lorCi 
the domestic life of the people, 
plant and aniirial life^ etc^ The 
custom of wearing these ejiqaisste 
articles for personal decoration 
was especially popular among the 
piebian cla:^ during the latter 
iJart of the ITth century, when 
tfic art of carving Nfis3ike^ reached 
its zenitli. 

NEWSPAPERS AND MAGA- 
ZINES Tile first newspaper worthy 
of the name is said to have been 
the NIfislitn Shinjishi, started in 
lfi72 hy an Enidi^hmaru Mr, John 
Black who, according to Chamber- 
lain WM one of the earhcfit foreign 
residenis of Yokohama, 

To^ay there are some 92 daily 
newapai^rs, including 4 English 
language daihea, as well as one 
Engheh language Shipping and 
Trade newspaper. 


The five so-called national dapies 
are the Asahi, Mainichi, Yomiian, 
!Nibon Keizai and Sangyo Keizai. 
Such national papers liave two 
or more publishing The 

Asahi and Mainichi^ both of which 
ri aim circulations of over 4 mil¬ 
lion, publish in Tokyo, Osaka. 
Nagoya^ and Fukuoka, in both 
morning and evening editions^ 
To-day the average number of 
pages Is S to 12 in the morning 
and 4 to 8 lu the evening edltiona. 

Tn fonittr days newspaper offices 
had to stock no less Ihnn 
different Chined character type 
fsc^a. Tchday this ntiinber has 
been reduced to some LSSO, still 
too many to permit the use of 
an automatic type setting machine 
eiicb as the Western linotype, 

Japanese newspaper^ are highly 
eiicient. Despite the fact that 
type setting must he done by band 
new'a received at 3 p.m. is on the 
litreet at half-post three. 

Front page news in the JapaneBe 
press is generally confinwf to 
domestic politics and international 
news. Most of the dally papers 
claim to be politically independent, 
a fact which often results In 
wholesale press oppositton to the 
goveratnent. 

The Japanese papers go in for 
3 great deal of promotion work, 
support charitable enterprises^ 
operate their own aiixraft, and as 
a free and unfettered press exert 
tremendous influence on public 
Opdnion. 

Newji AgcDrcJcfl. These are 
Kyodo and Jill, both established 
in 1945 and which are represented 
throughout the world. 

Few coutitrie^ 
publish more magazinea than Ja¬ 
pan, Just as in 1956 Japan was 
the largest publisher of books. 
There arc over LlOO magazines 
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published in thb ctmntfjr. These 
nmg^ fruin the pepulnr typec fluch 

those published hy the Kodoo- 
BJid the Bungei Shunjti- 
wJikb publishes the Bun^ 
Shunju a mooLhly circulation 
of 'M'ell over 600 . 000 ^ to him, 
dressmakinirp nrt political* edu- 
calioaab imlustnal^ ^ontibc* 
radio and televisfon, and other 
monlhly, bi-monthly and weekly 
publications CoveriDg every con¬ 
ceivable subject and catcrins to 
the interests ot all dassea and 
ages. 

These magaaints are mostly welh 
printed, illustrated in bltck and 
white and colour^ and many In¬ 
clude sp^al supplcmciils from 
time to time for iho price of the 
single Issue. 

The magaxincs for women, such 
&Blbc "'Shufu-iao-lomo/'aod 'Tujin 
Kuroo" are particularly attractive 
as Etrc also those for ^ildrea and 
those dealing with dims. 

Among the publicatiouff i;^ued 
in the EnKlh^h language “Con¬ 
temporary Japan'* issued by the 
Foreign AffaSm Aaaoctation, “ Ja. 
pan Quarterly*^ published by the 
Asahi Newspaper, are of particular 
interest to ihoK intemted in 
Japanese affairs. 

A striking development in recent 
yeir 3 has been the growth of the 
weekly magaaines pubhabed by 
the large tiewspapetfl which enjoy 
enormous cirCiilatioDs. These are 
of the popular type and to-day 
compriHe Sunday Maioiebi, Shukan 
A^bi, jihiikiHi Yomiurh ^nd Shu- 

Itan Sflnkei. 

KEW YEAR DECORATIONS 
AND EMBLEMS The New Year 
dectiraijofia are emblematic. The 
main decoration fa the /Cudamu/:^ 
(f^le Pine) made originally of 
pine hrancbia taken from a young 


tree^ to which warn later added 
the bamboo* and still later the 
branches of the plum tree. 

It is placed at the side of the gate 
bouse on New Years' Eve and has 
the symbolic signiEcance of all its 
components:—endurance, strength 
and longevity from the pine; virtue 
and hdelity from the bamboo, 
whilst the plum branches are often 
replaced by the SbifeiiAj the 

sacred plant of Shm(Q, 



Kadomatsii 


The ^immarwr ia a left hand 
plaited otmw ropo, wound 
because the left is the pure or 
fortunate side. From this rope 
there hang groui^ of straw 
pendants with tufti in the sei^uence 
of three* Eve^ and seven* ihe straw 
tufts being alternated with paper 
Gokti Offerings are made 

to the boiwhcld gods tm □ fluiaJI 



table and consist of Mxki Crkc' 
cakeK (dried persitn^ 
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{dried chestnut$>p 
KayamthTarfi' (pip* wedsj, 
ffwwif (black pras), ItL^ki (Bar- 
diees), Mazunoko (herring rce^ a 
Cray fish^ a Ha-bnum, aernc dried 
cultlefiEb, Modiihcna, or Hewers 
made cif rice aad straw, iome 
tumipS) a siring of cash^ tevcral 
edible seaweeds, the |qbster+ and 
oranges. The offering^ vary with 
locaJilies^ 

NINGYO A t:ind of inermaid 
who was supposed to have in- 
hahlled the Tai^n island waters 
and who had the body of a fish 
with the bust of a woman. 

means a dolLor a puppet 
— Pupped ^show. (See 
^urnroJIrit in Drama) 





NINIGI-NO-MIKQTO Some¬ 
times called Amatsuhiko-hikoho- 
fio^Mikolo. (jrandsoQ of the Sun 
<^oddc53, Amaierasu Omikamf. 
The counliT of Oyashima (Japan) 
had by degrees fallen under the 
rule of the descendants of Susauo- 
no-Mikoto. established m Isomo. 
The Son Goddess wished her 
descendants to recover the regions 
they had lost and sent Takemika- 
^chi, and Putsimushi.who brought 
about the submi^ion of Okuni- 
nti^f and his son Kotoshironushi. 
iliereupeii Amaterusu Omlkami 
present^ Ninigi-nchMikoto with 
the three Sacred Treaiaures (see 
Imperial Kegalia) which are the 
symbols of the Impariai Power* 
After this Nlnlgi-no-Mikoto de¬ 
scended from heaven with his 
suite and alighting on Ml. Taka- 
chiho^ proce^ed to Satsuma and 
estahlEBhed his resideiK^ at Cape 
Ata no Kasasa^ where he married 
Kooohaciasakuya Hi me. Jimmu 
Ten no was their grandson. sSee 
also Jimmu Tenno). 

NIO The two great Golden 
King^ Devaa placed on either 
aide of temple gates^ Of more 
or less repulsive appearance* their 
duty ia to guard ch* JViomWM 
(gate) of the temple and keep evil 
spirits away. They are the re- 
presentaiion of tndra and Hnthma. 
Tivey are also called Mo 
or the Red and Green £>ev'as. Aka 
Sama, the red Deva hai an open 
taouth which represents ih* To+ 
or male principle of Chinese phi- 
iosophy while Ao 5 ^ma, the green 
Deva, has compressed lips and 
sk^ifieis the Ym, or femaie 
principle. 

NITOiE INAZO, DR, ( 1062 - 
1933) Educator^ adtniniitraior* 
aqd humanist, was bom in Mori- 
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oka in Iwate prefecture of a noted 
Sarnttrai tamfty. After his gradua^ 
lion from the Sapporo AgrEotiltural 
College, he took a posiliofi as a 
commiseioner of the Hokkaido 
Colonial Goveromeiit hot left this 
post to go to Aiofriat where he 
fpenL three 3^edi5 studying econo* 
lilies, history^ and Kteroture at 
the John Hopkins University, On 
hia return lo Japan he was ap^ 
in ted a:99i:$taTit professor of the 
ppero Agricultural Codege, but 
he went to Germany in the same 
year where he spent three years 
studying at the Bonn and Halle 
Universities^ On hU return home 
in IdSl he Was appointed in turn 
to Sappporo AgriituUura] CoHege, 
as an engineer of the Hokkaido 
Gavernmentp and then as engineer 
to the Taiwan Government, after 
whifi^ he visited Austmtia^ Java, 
and the Philippines on a tour of 
iiifipectiCTi^ Jo 1909 he ^came 
profe^»r of the Tokyo Imperial 
Univendty and in 1&14 president 
of the Tokyo Women's University, 
In 1919 he was appointed as 
Undcr-seeretary of the League of 
Nations which position he held 
until 1926 when he became chief 


of the Board of Directors of the 
Institute of Facihe Relatinns. He 
died on October Idth 1933 at 
Victoria BrC,. having been taken 
HI whilst attending the Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
at Banff. He was one of the most 
prominent figures in educational 
and international affairs, known 
for his humane qualities and keen 
understanding of world thought. 
Was the author of several books, 
the befit known being 
which has been translated into 
several languages. 

NITIA YOSHI5ADA fI30l- 
1333) Was a distinguished Mina- 
moto wurrior who sen^^ed the Hojo 

? ;oveminent. While besieging the 
ortresg of KusunokJ Masashige. 
he waa approached by Ptinco 
Morinaga to become the follower 
oIh and defender of the Emperor 
G^aigo. He attacked the Hejos 
at Kamakura in 1333 . 

Later, during the war against 
Ashikaga Takadji fq.v,), he once 
saw through the paling of a 
garden a lady, Koto-no-Naishi^ who 
was playing the Kofo. He fell id 
love with her and they were 
married the following year and 
had two Sons, Vosbiokl, and Vosht- 
miine- 

His Campaigns are closely linked 
with those of Kusunoki Masashige 
He defeated the leader of 
the Aehikaga rebelSp Takauji, at 
Mridm and at Kyoto, and was 
himself defeated at Takenoshita 
and at Minatogawa. where the 
oddfl were much against him. 

He WHS finally killed at the 
battte of Fujishlma, in Echioen, 
by an arrow In the head, 

NOGI MARISUKB, COUNT 
( 1 S 40 - 1912 , 1 . Great field ier and hero 
of the Meljl period, born in Yama^ 




Eiithi prefecture. Took Port 
Arthur from Rusaia in 190^ uad 
lost both hio sous in. the Russo- 
Japanese War, 

Became Director of the Peers* 
^hool. On the dzy of the funeral 
Off the Emperor Meiji 1913^ hath 
he and his wife took their own 
lives according to the codO of 
honour laid down by hfwiliidu. He 
is one of Japan's greatest heroes 
whoso oante will remain immortal. 
A fihrifw dediEiatKl to his memory 
stands at Akasak^. Tokyo. 

NOGUCHI HIDIVO, DR, 
(1S7S-1^). Was a hrnttant Japa¬ 
nese bacterioloRist, Born of 
humble parents in Pukushima pre¬ 
fecture he took to medicine at 
an early age and having passed 
his examinations at home enlcr^ 
the Unlvergity ol Pennsylvania 
when he was twenty three. After 
graduating he was sent to Europe 
by the Carnegie Seietice Laboratory 
to study gerumtherapy. On hia 
return from Europe he joined the 
staff of the Rockefeller Institute 
and in 1925 went to Accra, on the 
Gold Coast of Africa to inveatigate 
the Cause of yellow fever from 
which disease he succumbed on 
May ^nd 19^^ Jn a biography 
of this brilliant man Dr. Simon 
Flexner of the RDckcfeller Institute 
says "Noguchi was an inlernationat 
h^re much beloved. His sudden 
death came as a shock to the 
whole medical world.*^ 

NOGUCHI YONE (l»7S-l947]u 
Japanese poet, ProfcMr of English 
Literature In Keio University, 
Tokyo, Lectured at Ma^alen 
Allege, Oxford 1913 and in Am*- 
nca 1919-1920. Works: The Spirit 
of Japanese Poetry, 1914; London 
of MislJk, 1923^ Essays of a Man 
who Sits Down, 1925+ 


— ^ ^ ^ ^ n-i 



NO REN are short curta,in& 
displayed at the entrances of shops 
and eating houses. They are 
Mfiually made of doth and bear 
the name or crest of the owner 
of the business. Liituor shop$ 
often use the * iiuwd noa'h * which 
is made of $Lraw rope^ The custom 
of Using these curtnios is s^id to 
have been introduced from China 
with Buddhism and they were 
perhaps at flrst used in temples. 



N05AT51J (Votive Card) Is an 
oblong shaped piece of paper or 
card upon whitm is in^mb^ the 
pilgrim's name in black or red 
Jdi^graph^p and which is pasted 
OU the wall or ^ pillar of a tempio 
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or shrine to nurk the pilgriTn's 
vi$it And hb dcTotion to the deity. 
The cardfi are executed in various 
artistic desintia and are seen at 
anp temple or aliriae. 



Xoshi 


NOSH I EmblematLc of a gift 
tE a thin strip of the dried 
or sea-ear wrapped in red and 
white paper. In the days of 
chivalry when warriorB went out 
to hatile at Feturped Irani a suc¬ 
cessful Campaign,, It was thecrtisidm 
to eat dried sTic^ of the ^a>ear. 
Siiice th«e days it has been 
costomanr to use the Noshi as an 
emblem of congratulation, or of 
an ordinary gift. (See Mimhiki) 

NUKEKUBI A gohlio whose 
head leaves ItB body at night and 
wanders about, 
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ODA KOBUNAGA Oda was 
the name of a great family ol 
who were descended from 
the Taira clan. Nobunagn (1534- 
1582) is undoubtedly the most 
famoui and interesting member. 
Expert in nil manner of warlike 
exercises he gave little heed to 
the Government of bis domain. 


NUMBERS The Japanese ££em 
to be very fond of claBsifyiug 
individuals, animals, dc,* 
into numerical classes. 

Among the most common of 
these numericaJ -ejasaiheationa 
are:— 

The Thousand Cranes {Semba 
YsumV. 

The Thoutcaud armed and eleven 
faced Kw&ffHvn. 

The Thousand carps, monkeyS. 
horaes, boars. 

Various hundred poema. 
kvHmi$shtf)^ 

Ffundred ways of writiugn 

Pifty^hree stations of the Tokai- 
do road. 

The thirty-six poets. 

The hve hundred irdh3flj( Arhats) 

The Seven Evils—earthquakct 
flood fire, devils, wmr robbery, 
sickness. The Good Portunes- 
honour, long llfe^ fine children. 
$ervants« cardagea. allk robes and 
bne houses. 

The Five FestivaLa (Gos^u). 

The Seven Gods of Luck 

The Four Deva Kings. 

The Three Mystic Apes. 

The Three Finest Viewm of Ja¬ 
pan: Matsushima. Ama^no^ 
Hashidate, and Itsukuahltnii 
iMiyajima). 


So much did he neglect his lands 
that one of his retaioerap fearful 
for his lard'a futurCp sent him a 
lecter urging him to cliange his 
mode of life and then committi^ 
suicide. Nobunaga. touched by 
4uch devDtIoa E^ouged for the 
better. 

When be was twenty he marriEd 


the daughter ot Saito Hidetat«u, 
and Jt; is said that when Uite latter 
visited hiiti he found his soldiers 
pQurlj^ dad and bearing rude 
amts. But when Nobunaga visited 
hia father-in-law he look care to 
go in 5ne arnaour with the be&t 
of his meu. Being ordered by 
the Emperor Ogimaehi to restore 
peace in the Land^ Nohunaga in 
15^ subjugated the provinec of 
Mino^ set up his headquarterH at 
Gifu^ ond then attacked Oml. 
Finding great difficulties tn h!s 
path> he attached to his sldCi 
Takeda Shiogen, A^i Nagamasa, 
and Tokugawn feyasu, end con^ 
quered the powerful Lord of the 
province in 1S68L 

In 1569^ Shogitn Yoshipkl was 
attacked b)r Miyoshi and Matsu- 
naga^ but they were driven away 
by Kobunaga, who then con¬ 
structed new palaces for the 
Ernperor and the whom 

he put under thr guard of Toyo- 
tomi HIdeyoshi. 

In 1570^ the warlike monks of 
Ml Kiel had become very boister^ 
ous^ and he dedded to put a stop 
to their great infixienct; but as 
they were supported by the neigh¬ 
bouring daimyif he decided to use 
the Christian devotees who w’ere 
BO numerous at the time and 
built for them a temple at Kyoto. 
Takeda Sh ingen, [ealoua, of Nobu- 
nagn'& growing ^wer slandered 
him to the Sh^n, who foolishly 
agreed to nsaist in destroying him. 
But Mobutmga attached the paJace 
and capturing Voshiakl, exiled him 
to the casUe cf Wakai« in Kawa- 
chi. This Was the end of the 
Ashikaga Sltogufusia, He went 
from One conquest to another and 
had many hemourB conferrod Ppoa 
him by the Emperor. When he 
Was killed by oae of hia CFwn 
^tnEners at the temple of Honnnjii 
in Kyoto* in 15S2, he wai forty' 


nine years old^ Irritable by nature 
and mo^l severe, he made many 
enemies, who called him Ikka-dona 
(Lord Fool). After his death the 
Emperor conferred upon him the 
title of Prime Minister. 

It was Nofaiinaga who built the 
castle uf Azuchi, near the shores 
of Lake Biwa, in Omi, renowned 
at the time for being one of the 
hnest strongholds in the land. a£ 
well as for its unique style of 
architecture. The inspiration for 
this structure was the outcome 
of hla friendship with the Jesuit 
priests and the pklurea they had 
shown him of European buitdJniRS. 
(See Toyotomi Hideyoshi and 
Tokuga^a leyasu). 

OGUm HANGWAN There are 
many stories concerning this knight 
and hia fnlthful mbtress Terute 
Hime^ but according to that of 
the Yugyojl Temple at Fu^sawa^ 
where many of their relks are 
preserved, lie was the Lord of 
the Castle of Ogtiri in Hitachi 
province. During the Oci era 
tl3&4-l412)« owing to a false ac^ 
cusation of an enemy, his castle 
was attacked by the farces of the 
Kamakura Shoj^rtaft^ He fled, 
but was entrapped by a rubber- 
chief, Vokoyama Taro, and pofson- 
ed; he was, however^ rescued by Hie 
kindness, of Terute and the abbott 
of the temple, but poison had 
crippled him. Thereupon the 
priest made him a small carriage 
and kiodnheoi'ted people ptdled him 
to the Yutlomine hot-spring in 
KishUf where he was completely 
healed by the efficacy of the waters 
and through a prayer to the god 
of Kumano. Later, he recovered 
his estate and married Terute 
Hime- This story is one of the 
favounte Japanese historical ro- 
coances. 
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OKATSU The heroiiie of a 
ffhaatly scery told by Lafc^dfo 
Hearn in 

Near the witerfaJLof yirirr 
at KurcHsaka, there waa a shrine 
erected to Takidaimyoiln to which 
was attached a The 

place was far famed afi a rendez¬ 
vous for ghosts and goblins, and 
no one would venture near it 
after uIghtfaJI. But one night, as 
the reauJt of idle taJk^ followed 
hy a wager, Qkatau decided to go 
to the waterfall, and as proof 
thereof ahe consented to hritig 
back the money-t»x of the God. 
She went, and found the rmd 
rough and dismaL Aa she clutched 
the money-box,, she heard a voice 
in the waterfall call to her^ hut 
she tooik no heed and departed 
faster than she had come, tier 
frienid^ were surprised at her 
bfaii^ery and were loud in their 
praises of her conductr But one 
of them remarked that her back 
was wet. It was blood. Her little 
son whom she had carried on her 
back was a mas^ of blood. His 
head had been tom off, 

OKUMA SHIGENOBU* 
MARQUIS (1838-1923)1 One of 
the great statesmen of the Meijt 
era, was the eJdefit eon of Dkuma 
Nohuyaau. a retainer of Lord 
Nabeshima of Saga. When he 
was young, he learned Engii^b 
under Dr. Verbeck* which gave 
him an opportunity to study the 
general trend of world affairs. In 
1868, he was sent toi Nagasaki by 
Lord Nabe^bima to dea] with a 
complex diplomatic affsir^ which 
he aucoeeded in solving with 
credit. lu 1870i he was appointed 
a high officer in the Finance De¬ 
partment and concluded an agree¬ 
ment with England for a loan to 
conatruct the railway between 


Tokyo nnd Yokohama. 

When the general movement for 
Opening the national assembly 
begsn in Jap^n, he wxh one of 
the leaders and Organised the 
Rikken Kaishlnto CCcmstitutiOnal 
Progressive Party). In 1882, he 
founded the Tokyo Semmon GakkOp 
the forcnjfiner of Waseda Uni¬ 
versity. He Was Foreign Minister 
In the Kuroda Cabinet in 1886. 
During hia tenure of this office, 
he began a revi^on of treaties 
with other countries, but hla efforts 
Were frustrsted by his attempted 
assassination, which caused him 
the loss of one of hli legs. 

In 1897 he was Premier and 
Foreign Minister in the sallied 
Kensefto Cabinet, which rnaigned 
ufier only 4 months* exiatence^ Jn 
1914, he Was uRain made Premier, 
when he showed great xbilttv in 
dealing with the many difficult 
problems of that time, among 
which lapan's participation in the 
World War may be tuuiitjed. 

He died at the advanced age 
of 82, and was burled at the 
Gokokuji Temple, Tokyo. 

OMIHAKKEI The Eight Beauti¬ 
ful Views of Lgke Biwa, in Omi. 
They are;—The Autumn Moon 
seen from Ishiyama; the Evening 
Glow at Seta; dusk and the Evening 
Bell at Miidera; tbe Evening Snow 
on Mt. Hira; the Night Rain at 
Karasakl; the Boats filing from 
Yabase; the Bright Sky and the 
Breeze on the Waters at Awgzu: 
and the Wild Geese alighting on 
the Waters at Ifatada, 

ONt Generic name for demons. 
ghflitSt etc* (See BaiKmono} 

OJNOKDRO JIMA Island on 
which the creative deitiest Izanagl 
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and Imtiaiiii when they 

CAtm down from heaven, A 
number of islands arotind Awaji, 
near Kobe Jn the Jnlind 
contend lor the honour ^ having 
been the dwelling place of the 
divine couple. 



ONO-NO-TOFU A celebrated 
calJigmphi$t bom in ^4 who 
served Successively under the 
Emperors Da^/Sujaku and Mura^ 
kami. It is said that ai a youn^ter 
he waa unable to master ealligm- 
phy and had alnvdat despaired of 
success when one day he noticed 
a sroall green frog trying to reach 
a leaf on the filoplog branches of a 
weeping willow tree. The frog tried 
persistently to reach It and finally 
on the eighth attempt was sue- 
ceagfuL He felt sure that the Gods 
had provided him with, an object 
lesson and set to work lo master 
the subject he found so difficult 
He succeeded so well that he was 
acduitned the greatest calligrapher 
of the time. His story is often 
told to children to encourage them 
to persevere, and we dnd in it a 
rescinblnnce to the story ol Eohert 
Bruce of Scotland and the spider^ 

ONSEN or Hot Spriogs. japan 
fa rich in hot Bprioj^ which were 
used from the earliest tinies for 
their curative properties. fYince 


Shotoku (Shotoku Tatshif had a 
monument erected at near 

Matsuyama^ in Shikoku Island^ 
attesting tn the curative properties 
of the waters therej and it also 
recorded chat the Emperor Jomel 
(62&-441> spent several months at 
Dogo, as well ag at Arlma, near 
Kobet IP Order to enjoy the waters. 
There are over 1,^ hot springs 
in Japan with important mineral 
contents, extending from tlakkai^ 
do, in the N^orth/ to Kyushu^ in 
the South. 

Thermal springs nre tho^ which 
contain little chemical content, hut 
are beneliciuJ fnr muscular rheuma¬ 
tism, nervous diseases, and shut 
diseases. The waters of iiarbon 
dioxide springs are used Ewth ex- 
temnlly and interrutHy, and are 
good for the digestion. Sulphur 
spriniEs, of which there are manvi 
are much frequented by sufferers 
from gout, rheumatismr and lum¬ 
bago. Radioactive springs are 
beneheini for complaints of the 
lespLratory orgnns^ the Mi$a3a 
spring, on the Wtat coast, being 
considered one of the^ finest in 
the world and drawing over 40,000 
visitors aimualiy. The tempera¬ 
tures of the springs vary from 
SO* F to 126* the hottest woter 
used for bathing being found ai 
Kusatsu, where the temperature 
at the source is 136* F. »ine of 
the mineral baths, bnwever^ ere 
cold and arc artihdally heated for 
bathing, the watery being taken 
cold for diseases of the reapimtory 
organs. The following springs are 
recommeaded by the Goverumcht 
Railways:— 

North ern Jnno l Ikao^ Shio- 
bara, Nasu, Ku^atsu, Asamap 
li^aka, FUgashiyama, Akakura, 
Kata>'amazu, Kaminoyamap At&u- 
mi, Haaamakl, Owani^ Asamushi, 
etc 
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Ilokknldoi Yuftokawa. Toya- 
kxj, NoboribcWu* jGianltei. Afean. 

Fu|L Zone I TonMawat Miyano^ 
^hiiA, Gora. Ko^flltidanip and 
Seni^okubara. 

Ied FrArufiulo i A ta^ 

mn K^na. ShxiMitiii Ito, NagapkAp 
Fiinabam. Yugashiifla, etc. 

Sauihem Japw e AriTurt, Ta- 
karazuka, Shirahama^ Koftbinoyiip 
Kini>zaki, Miftasep DhogG* Beppn, 
OtramaL Unien, Tosbita. Tochino- 
ki, and Kirisbitna. 

t^rHcuiarly inlereting are the 
snnd baths of Beppu, in ICytiAhy^ 
where at low-tide, people arc buried 
up IQ the neck in sand in oirder 
to enjoy a bath of vapour which 
aeep ihrough from below. These 
bnlbs can only be ezpefienccd ai 
ebb tide- 

O^OKA TADASUKE a677- 
17S1). Cotncnonly known as Echi- 
zcn-no-Kami was civil governor 
of Ycdo Urtcler Shogun Yofthimune. 
He W 3 » noted for hi9 wisdum as 
a judge, a w^hoie volume having 
been wriEten about bis w^e judge- 
tneuEJi. Aston in hfs Japanese 
Literature" mentions the follow¬ 
ing;^ 

A man had a golden pipe which 
was Stolen^ and although the 
police were unable to hud the 
culprit a certain man was tus- 
pected of the theft. O-oka, had 
the suspect brought before him 
and raid him to &[l and smoke 
the pipe which he clnimed was 
his own. The num was unable to 
prepare the peilcls of tobacco of 
a to fit the bowl which be 
certainly could have done bad be 
been n&cd to the pipe; after point, 
ing this out to the accujsed O-oka 
made hjin confers. 

A vegefable pickier hoarded his 
gold in a tub of pickles; one day 
it was stolen and O-oka delected 


the thief by smeUJng bis armpits, 
for they smell strongly of the 
pickles^ He had had to stretch 
nil arm$ well down into the tub 
in order to get the gold! 

0-oka urgnniaed the Ycdo corps 
of firemen. The book devoted to 
bis wise decisions is i^led "O-oka' 
meiyoseiidan". 

OSHlCHf Was the daughter of 
a greengrocer {Yooytij of Karuiu. 
in Yedo. Her fathtr^s house having 
been burnt down she sought refuge 
In the temple of Kichijoji where 
she fell in love with Kichiza, a 
student and aod of a 
When her father's house was 
rebuilt &he was taken home, much 
against her wdL and at the same 
time the elder hrother of KichiKa 
died making it ncce&sary for him 
to return home much against hia 
wlIL 

Oshichi decided that the only 
way to return to the temple was 
to bum down her father's new 
bume; but she waa caught in the 
net and taken to prison. Her 
judges tried to save her from 
death on the ground that she was 
under sbeteen, but in a letter to 
her lover discovered in the temple 
she had stated lier true age to be 
sixteen^ and so she was burnt 
alive. The story provides the 
theme for a popular play. 

OTADOKWAN (l 432-14Sd). 
WhEifie real name was Otn Mochi^ 
sukcp Was the son of SukekJyo the 
dbx'iny-i? of Tate ha. He succeeded 
his father in H5S and in the next 
year built the castle nl Vodo^ upon 
the site on which the Imperial 
f^lace now stands. 

[t was in the same year that he 
took the name of Dokwan and 
shaved hid head^ the name Dokwan 
su^ggesting "one who has cast 


a&ide worldSy affairs ", He was aS' 
sassinated by Uesugl Sadamasa in 
14SS, \xing aiiipecled of having 
sided with Sadamasa’‘5 

O T A N I A nobte family de- 
seEtided from the Fyjiwaraa and 
who since the time of Shinrmn 
Shanin (U74»126fl) have been the 
heack of the Hnnguanji braneb of 
the Shinihy sect of Buddhism, At 
the end of the 16th century they 
divided into two branches: —an 
eJder branch retain log leadership 
of the Niiki or West Hongwanji* 
Kyoto, and the younger branch 
that of the liigaski, or East Hon. 
gwanji ternpLe and sect. fSee 
Buddhisni— Shimhu Sect} 
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OTOKODATE Were societies 
started during the TokuRnwa era 
and of two types, both having 
for their object the protection of 
the weak again^ the strong. One 
called Hfti&ntoio-yokko, was for 
the umvrai class; the second for 
ordinary people was called Afo- 
chiyakka^ Althoiigh they did n 
great deal Of good^ they indulged 
in and were finally tup- 

oresned by order of the B^kufa. 
The most famous member of the 
first type was Mizuno Juroi3einon+ 
and of the second clats Banmiin 
Chobei. (See also Kitittsu, 
iNolo^ BakvfH). 


OTOTACH IB AH AH IME 
Was the consort of Yamatotakeru- 
no-Mikoto (g.vA When the latter 
Wig crossiriE Lh® bay of Sagami 
on his way to fight against the 
barhariana of the north* he 
lowed himself to make some dE$- 
paragiog remarks against the Sea 
Cod, who to revenge himself 
TBi:sed a violent storm. Tnchibana 
Mime, in order to sas'e her husband 
and IP appease the angry god, 
leapt into the sea. On his way 
hack from the w&ra, Yamato^ 
lakeni-nO'Miimto coming to the 
scence where his wife had shown 
her great devotion cried out 
(Oh! my wife) 
from which exclamation came the 
name Aiutna, sometimes given to 
the eastern provinces of Japan. 

OYAMATO TOYOAKI- 
TSUSHIMA Lit 'Ue great 
Vamato/* the fertile laud of the 
dragon dy- A name giveit in 
ancient times to the largest island 
of Japan (Honshu). Legend haa it 
that jimmu Tenno ascending a 
hJEh [Dounmin and viewing at 
one gla nee the outline of the 
island, found some resemblance 
in its contour to the shape of the 
dragon dy and gave it that name. 

OYAMAT5UMI The son of the 
creative deities* fxaniimi and Iza- 
nagi: he is the deity of the 
mountiikns. His daughter Kono- 
hanaenkuya Hime married Ninigi^ 
no-Mikoto (q.v,)* 

OZAKI YUKIO (18S9-T954) 

A statesman and orator was born 
in KaoagawfL-ken, of Yuki- 
ma^a Qraki, and received his 
educattun at the iCejogijuku 
(former natne of Keio University) 
and at the Engineering College of 
Tokyo Imperial University. After 
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hoklitig poadona on the Kiigati, 
the HochL and the ChDj^ oewn- 
paperi, he >ained the g^vemitLeiit 
service. hecomlQg Bctretery of the 
Board d| 5titt4^dc$ in 1881. In 
1SS2 he formed the Progressive 
Ehirty with the late MarouLs O 
koma. tn ldS7 he was ordered to 
leave Tokyo in acconliiiice with 
the Peace EVesarvatiori Act when 
he with Count Goto and others 
attached the Government, He then 
journeyed to Europe and America^ 
returning home in 1839. He wa^ 
elected to the Diet {o 1890, council^ 
Jor to the Foreign Office in l897p 
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PACHNKO is a pin hall game 
which has swept the country sLnce 
its introductinn in Nagoya in 1949. 
Pa-chin ^ho, an onomatopoeic word 
Suggested by the pressing of a 
lever, the rele^^ of metal balls, 
and their run around obstacles In 
the form of nails. PHies are 
uiuatly cigarette tinned foods* 
cosmetics, soap, biscnits and con- 
fecdonery. 

*\Tliere art tchday over 5,009 
Pachinko halls io the cUy of 
Tohyo. The extent of the popu¬ 
larity of thi^ form of gambling 
may he undemood by the fact 
that at the height of Its popuEarlty 
in 1954 It took in more revenue 
than the cinemas. 

FAINTING (See Arta and Crafts) 

PAPF^ Although a great iiuanti- 
ly of machine made Western style 
paper is now being produced in 
Japan and even exported to all 
parts of the world, yet the JiSnd- 
made paper indust^ is by no 


and Minister of Education 1898L In 
1900 he joined the Seiyukwni 
Rarly, then newly formed under 
the leadership of the late Prince 
Ito, and beouue one of its leaders. 
He was Mayor of Tokyo fTom 
1903-191^ and MinUter of Justice 
1914 He was decorated with the 
Order of the Rising Bun 1916. A 
popular 6|jurc he was known as 
a man of remarkable di|domatlc 
and political foresight. His book 
in English, '^lapan at the Cross 
Roads^" was published in London 
in 1^3 and aruused favourable 
comment among the critics- 


means esttinct, aince many arilcles 
require this type of p^per, which 
cannot be produced by machinery. 
Paper has from the earliest times 
been utilised in Japin for all 
marmef of purposes* and ft is 
generally supposed that the Idea 
of wall-paper bs used io Wcsteni 
CDuntrie:^ came from the Japanese 
method of using paper lor screens 
and doora. 

Western machine^msile paper is 
good but brittle; Japanese hand-^ 
made paper is not only light* and 
plbibte, but very strong and is 
produced in many varieties of 
oolour and textiire. it Is generally 
made from the barks of trees, 
chiefly Kgw (paper-mulbeny)* 
and also from shrubs, and Instead 
of being shredded by machinery 
ia pounded and beaten, whkh 
leaves tbe fibres long and toughs 
But this paper made from bark 
is unsuitable for the pen, being 
too porous^ it is, boweyer, well 
Suited to ihe Japanese writing 
brush and to the typewriter and 


the printios miachine. Ttl« 
manesE variety for wncinff. ^nd 
far liandkerchEcfa ia called 
bqt besides this there are many 
Other kinds nsaJ for covering 
lanterns, wmdoiv.pflnes. screen^ 
fansp doirs clothes, raincoace^ tim^ 
brellatp auashades, and thousaiids 
of other things^ One special kind 
has n texture like that of silkn 
and the handmade parchment paper 
is unsnrpassed and is almost aa 
tough as leather. Paper is supposed 
to have been invented in China 
about IQO AhD. and was introduced 
into Japan from Korea about the 
6th century. 

POHTfiY, THE THHEl GODS 
OF FOETRV are Akahito, Hito- 
maro, and Sotori Hime. 

PORTUGUESE, FIRST RE¬ 
LATIONS WITH The first Portn^ 
guese to vidit Japan were traders 
blown ont of t&ir course by n 
typhoon when nsaking for Macao, 
and who aeddentally landed In 
1612 at Tanegaabimfl. a small 
island off the coast of Kyushu. 
They were well treated and their 
firearms created a great deal of 
iriterest. For many years after 
their arnval. muskets in Japan 
were called for the 

natiFea of that island succeeded 
in producing copies of those in 
poftaession of the PortugueM. 
*?Wben these traders had spread 
the newa of their discovery of a 
new land* the PortugneM from 
settlements in India. China and 
Other parts of the East tsegan to fit 
out expeditions to Japan and wtthia 
a few years PortugUHc merchants 
were trading regularly with the 
ooujitry. By the year 1649, Portu¬ 
guese tnidera had even vliited 
Kyoto, They were made much 


of by Jthe daimya, for their fireamts 
were in great demand, giving the 
feudal lord who posseted them 
a difitlnct advantage over his foes^ 
Soon the traders were followed 
by Jesuit priests from the mmions 
at Goa and Macao. Francis Xavier 
visit^ Kyuflbu tn 1549. In a few 
years of work these priests boasted 
a few thousands of converta to 
Christianity. But very of tan the 
number of converts depended upcm 
the quantities of fireanna they 
would promise to the lords of the 
provinces. This was due to the 
extreme loyalty of the to 

their 

The Jeauit priests were both 
hmvc aM learned and these quali^ 
ties found them friends among 
the great lords of the time. Oda 
Nohunaga (q.v.jL who was noted 
for bis stern nature surprised bis 
own peopEe by the generous manner 
In which he treated the priests 
who enjoyed bis favour and patroo- 
age up till the time of hii death. 

Hideyoshi, his successor, was 
not intolerant, until suddenly, in 
1567* he Issued an edict banisbiug 
ihem from the countryp though 
still permitting Portuguese mer- 
chmiti to trade. After HideyoshFs 
deaths. Ehitchmen and EnglishmcD 
%'isited the country, and the Portu¬ 
guese. jealous of these intruders 
wham they thought would take 
away a lo-t of their irude started 
to malign them. tSee England, 
Fimt Relation with} The quarrd* 
the Portuguese started with other 
European residents of Japan did 
much to confirm the Skogan^t 
suspidon of the mtssionarles, and 
this finally led to the wave of 
intense anti-fareign feeling that 
started after Zeyaau'a deaths thia 
dosed the country to foreign trade 
and Intercourse until the vine of 
Perry in 1653. 
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PRiFECTURES AND PRO- 
VINCES (Populattoot In Appendix.) 

PROVERBS (Kotrnom} 

lesion, moat of which ha™ tbeir 
counterparts in the prowba of 
the West The following are Ey^pi- 
cal exaoiplffi; 

Bimbii hijrta nashi 
The poor have no leleuror 
foki Iff tainoi 

Repentance comes too late. 
Affar^ ifrrrla d<m hikkcmu 
When might tak« charge |uar 
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RAI SAN-YO ( 1780 - 1832 ) Was 
a dHtidgiii$heil htstoriati and poet 
who during the Tohugawa period 
cotirageousiy pleaded the Imperial 
cause. His two principal works 
s.rf **Nikimgumi$hi'' and 
seiki,"' He was also oae of the 
Jeadet^ in the movement for re¬ 
vival of Pure Shinto. 

RAIDEK or KtiTntmri Ssma, the 
fonder God, UEually depicted 
in art as a creature red in colourp 
with the face of a demon, two claws 
on each foot and carrying a string 
of drumt on its back. The Thtip- 
der God is said to he fond of 
eating people's navels and jumps 
from tree to tree dtirir?g storms; 
the only way to guard asainat it, 
is by hiding oneself under a 
qxiito net which it cannot enter, 
anti huming incense. 

According to legend, Mfehizane 
Sugawara (q, v,) was transformed 
into the Thunder Cod in order to 
avenge hiniself upon hjs enemiesv 

Another legend tells how a man 
named Shokuro, of the village of 


lice withdraws, 

Riiku unba ku an 

Where there Is joy there i# 

su Bering 

Rm yori skoka 

Proof is stronger than argu+ 
ment 

ycTwinono no jrni lisAiiui 
Cheap tliiags bought mean 
money lost, 

(Sec JroJha gfrrwfo In Games) 

PUPPET SHOWS (See Bun- 
ralu under Drama) 


Omura, tried to catch the Thun- 
der God hy attaching a human 
navel to a kite which be would 
fly during a Btorm. The Thunder 
being fond of humnn navels, 
would of course, pounce upon the 
bait and he caught. The problem 
was to obtain a human navel of 
a liviog person. One day Shokuro 
met a beautiful woman named 
Ochlyo In the wood$, and attack- 
log her he cut out her navel and 
left her dead. The ThunderfGod 
noticed the woman lying there 
and, struck by her beauty, hn took 
a human oavel which he w^ 
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ber to 

caiT>1iiK htr witii Mm into tiit 
aky. Some days afterwards when 
Sbokuro waa on tbe war-path 
with his kitCp Ocfaiyo let herself 
be caught ajad bo regained her 
own naveK The Thuflder God 
came dowp in a rago and Cried 
to rescue her but received a 
severe beating from Shokurot ^ho 
niade peace with Ochiyo and be- 
came famous in Mb villager 

Sometimes Kaideu ie pictured 
with hs$ son Raitaro^ Story 

of Bimbo). 

RAIKO or Minamoto-no^Vori- 
mttui, a legeudary warrior who 
ta cr^Jtcd with the whote&aJe 
slaughter of the ogtes> deniODS> 
and goblins. One day* in the year 
983, a beautiful lady appeared to 
him Ln a dream. She held a bow 
and orrow and introduced bereself 
as Sbokwa^ the daughter of the 
famous Chinese archer Yoyuki, 
saying Chat her father had en¬ 
trusted her with the secret* of 
archery which were to be trans. 
milted to only the most worthy. 
She Chen dirappeareeL leaving 


near him various weapon* which 
be found when he awakened* 
His most celebrated feat was that 
of destroying the ogre 
dajt (q.v.) whom after a long 
quest he located at Oeyama 
through the help of a maideo 
who showed him e heap of bpoiue* 
and flesh of her own parents^ the 
remaEnder of tbe monger's last 
meal. According to another 
legend, Ralko and hJs heochinaD 
Watanabe no-Tsunm were walking 
Ln a plain when they saw in the 
iky a huge skuU with a red balOp 
fioftting amongst ibe cloud*. 
They followed the vision up to 
the plateau of Kaguragaoka 
where they saw the 
(see Bakamtmd) dressed in white, 
^e refused to direct Kaiko hut 
was unable to prevent him from 
entering an underground cave. 
There he and Watanabe found 
themselves surrounded by ghomts 
and other evil creatures who dis¬ 
appeared before a thin %ure 
with a face two feet long and 
naked down to the waist, with 
fine breasts and ^rms like threads' 
who showed her blackened lecth 
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fn an n^ly grin. This repulaivi^r 
Rgure pave way before q refljriap- 
dent famale atid as ah<s came near, 
Ralieo felt bijnseLf wrapped in a 
att of cobweba Feeling sa re 
tiist he Was bewitched he tlmiat 
Tight atid left with hia aw-ord and 
managed to sever the net, whiht 
at the same ttm* a stnange ebriek 
waa heard and the point of hia 
aword broken. In front of the 
two warnors now appeared q 
stream of oiilk.white ftuid whkh 
they folia wird right into the 
howels of the cavern, at the 
Mttom of which they found a 
huge spider in the middle of 
whose body glistened the pnint 
of ^niko's Eword. IJaiko prayed 
to Shoki, the demon'quellerr and 
Micceeded in cutting olf ihe 
jmenater's head ^htch was one 
hundred and twenty feet in 
diameter. From the belly of the 
brote rolled nineteen hundred and 
EuneteeQ aJtulls of slain warriorB 
and a hundred spiders each more 
than three ftet mgh. 

IJAILWAYS The first railway 
in Japan was that between Tokyo 
and Yokohama, completed in IS72 
under the supervision of British 
engineers. On the hiatorio oc¬ 
casion of th* opening of this line, 
which was only eighteen miles in 
lenjph, the Emptror Meiji attend¬ 
ed m person, this being the last 
appearance of His Majesty and 
coun ofidciala in full Japanese 
cefen>oninI costume. Once a start 
had been made railway develop¬ 
ment was rapid. In 1874 a line 
was laid down between Kobe and 
C^ka followed by e3tttn4ionB from 
the upital to the pHndpsl parts 
nf the country, and tcMfay the 
Ouvcrnmeut railways have a mile- 
W Of about 10,000 miles. With 
the tsceplioEi of the line between 
Tokyo and Kobe, and a few 


others^ all the railways ini the 
wuntry were originally owned 
by private companies, hut in 190fi 
it ws:s decided to ngtEDnallEe aU 
the Important fines, and seventeen 
raUways were purchased by the 
Governtuent at a cost of nearly 
¥482>'Q^00b. Besides the Govern- 
menl Hues there are stUI some 
0>O0O miles of lines run by private 
enterprises, most of which are 
suburban electric lines operating 
around tbe large dtiea. Tbe 
gauge of the Japanese Railways Is 
tmrrow. being 3 ft, 6 im Servjces 
are frecjuent and highly efficient 
On most lines 2nd and 3rd class 
™ches are provided, but ou the 
Tokyo to Osaka and ShiuiOtioseki 
expresses there are also first cJaBS 
coBcfaes- As more than three 
<]tiartefu of the country ih moun- 
taiuoua there are a great inany 
tunnels and bridges, and iheK 
have been constructed in aome 
parts Jq spite of almost insur* 
mountable difficultly. 

Highly efficient and progressive, 
the Japanese National Railways 
may be compiared with any for 
cornfort^and their lines run through 
some of the finest ocenery in the 
world. 


RAKAN iArkais) AnaJtsntnhan 

means '^deserving of wor^hip^, 
^nd^it JmplicB the ComiueHng of 
all human passions, the posKsslon 
of irupernatural powers^ and ex- 



Ritkan 
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cmption fram tnminiEr^tioD. tt is 
api^ied to the twelve hundred 
diacipleft of Sahyamuni and oven 
ntore partioiUorl^ to five huurd^ed 
of tJiem. Jaj»netse worshippers^ 
however, have reduced this number 
to ehfctcea^ who are;— 


Pm^iotabhardtMrjtt 

Kaiiukapasisa 

Kcni^kiibharadoafa 

Suiinda 

^^akula 

K^fika 

V^Jn^pbilfa 


Sixiko 

Fanihaka 

Rohulu 

JngatQ 

VsHovesifi 

Ajiia 

C^aptinthska 


These sixteen arc called Jtiivku 
Rshifi and the five hundred 
G^hyaku Rckan, 


filSSHI or SEHNIN Are those 
Buddhiat monks who have spent 
their live* awa^ froxu the rest of 
mankind in the Tncuntaina or 
other lonely places, devotmjr tijeir 
lives to study of the aertptures 
and searching lor enlightenment 

It is nlso the generic name for 
those immortals who by medita- 
tioo« ascettcism^ and the following 
ol Taoist teachings, have became 
endowed with magic powers. 

RLVERS The Japanese rivers 
are short and rapids none being 
navigable for a distance of a 
hundred miles, and ere therefore 
of little use for transportation, 
in the parts the streams 

are often blodt^ with huge rodts 
which make navigation di^cult 
even far small craft Boats are 
towed upstream by boatmen with 
long ropes. Only on the lower 
reaches of such rivers as the 
Tone, Yodo, Shinano are small 
steam launches available. But 
the rivers have proved to be of 
great value for providing electric 
power and for this reason few 
places are wiihaul electricity. On 


some rivers^ such as the Hozn. 
near Kyoto, the Fuji And the 
Tenryu^ in ShiEuoka» and the 
Kuma in KumaJHoto prefecture, 
the river consists of a number of 
f^pidSt traversing of which by 
sicbII boats makes a thrilling and 
interesting experience. The lack 
of navigable streams would be a 
calamity to the country but for 
the numerous inlets and fine har¬ 
bours provided by the indented 
sea coasts which provide safe 
aDchomges and havens for vessels 
tanging from smalt fishing boats 
up to large oc»n liners^ 

^YOBEN ■ priest, Aon of 

a faenter of Dmt and the founder 
of the great Todaijt Temple at 
Nara. When he was but two 
years old his mother placed him 
under a tree, when suddenly an 
eagle pounced upon him and car¬ 
ried him away to the Ka.suga 
Tempte at Nara, where the high 
priest, Gien, csxed lor and educat¬ 
ed him. He died in 773. 

ROKKASEN The six most 
famauB pMts of the 9th century 
arc: AriwarB-no-Narihira+ Sojb 

Henjo^ Kisen Hoshi« Otomo^no- 
Kuronuahi, Bunya-no-Yasuhide, 
and OnQ^no-Kattiachl. 

R O N IK Masceiless sumurm 
who after leaving the service of 
their mAfiter^ either voluntarily, or 
by compulriop* gained a living by 
pledging themsdveA to any who 
needed bold men for sdnie daring 
exploit. (See Chushingura) The 
47 af that tale are often 

called Gishh or Faithlul .SirMjvnir, 

RYOBU SHINTO A doctrine 
which holds that Buddhism and 
are one and the same 
religion. When Buddhistn started 
to take such a bold in the cnuntry> 


man/ wm loath to draert their 
own Skirtt 0 religiGn, for fear of 
incurring the wmtti of the Gods, 
who were the protectors of the 
land. In order to ea« the rninda 
of those who were chaiy about 
embracing Buddhiarn, the priefit^ 
evolved 0 theory that the deities 
In Japan according tc 
SJimiQ nt£s, were nothing more 
than manlfestaUooi of the Bud^ 
dbiBt divioitieSp whose true home 
was Ini India but who had also 
appeared in Japan where they left 
traces of their pasage. With the 
exception of the two Errat shrines 
of tae and IxumOp most of the 
ftbrlnes came under the Influence 
of the Buddhist priestSp even the 
6tyle of their architecture being 
modified by Buddhist influence. 
Towards the end of the iTth 
centuryp several great writera and 
scholars strove hsrd to bring about 
a revival of pure Shintoism, and 
their elTorts nnaUy bare fruit with 
the Imperial fiestoratlon of ISSS, 
when SAinfo was declared to be the 
only o^ciai faith and Buddhism 
was compelled to restore afl the 
shrines into which it had pene¬ 
trated under the Influence of 
Rj/otii Shinta. Though they are 
not officially connected^ yet to-day. 
the two beliefs go nlong side by 
■Jde^ both tolerant of e^ch othen 
Owing to the national character 
of the Skmto faiths must Japanese 




SADD A large bland off the 
west coast of Japan in Niigata 
prefecture. For many years it 
wat the place of exile for impor¬ 
tant personages. The goJd mlnea 
in the island have been celebrated 


are Shinto worshippers besJdea 
being Christian, Buddhist, or a 
member of any other religion^ 
Skmto is no longer designated 
■ft the national faith. (See 
Shinto), 

RYUKYU (LUCHO or LOQ- 
CHOO) ISLANDS—OKINAWA 
These islanda, S5 in number lie Co 
the snuibwest of Kyushu and are 
divided into two groups: Okinawa 
and Sakiihimar The largest of 
them la Okinawa (256 miles in cir- 
srumference). Most of the islands 
are {nhahiti^ and under cultivation 
and In direct communication with 
Os^ka, Kagoshima, and Taiwan. 
The native Royal House of Luchu 
according to tegnad traces its 
descent from Miuamoto Tame- 
torao Cq.v.) who was exiled from 
Japan to the islands in the l2Eh 
century where he married a native 
princes, leaving a sou who ftelacd 
power. The inlands became sub¬ 
ject to China in the ISth century, 
but Were conquered earl^r Id the 
17th Century by the Daimyo of 
Sa tsuma, who brought them under 
his direct controL in 1S79, the 
King waa taken to Tokyo and 
granted a Japanese title of nobiLity 
and the islands reorganised as a 
prefecture under the name of 
Okinawa. Okinawa ift now admi¬ 
nistered by the United States. 


from oldea timefl, and were a great 
wmree of wealth for the Tokugawa 
ShoguMcts. The local aong, Sado 
Okeaa la known throughout Japan 
and provides a popular dance, or 
Odori^ (See Dances and Folk ^ngft) 


5A1GO TAKAMORI C1S27-1877) 
Was on* of grealesl ligures 
of the wars of th* Restoration. 
Made Marshal in 1S72 ht cam* 
into conflict with the miojMtfs 
of the Government over interven¬ 
tion in Korean affairs and retired 
to Kagosh ima. There he establish¬ 
ed a school (Shigakko) to wbioh 
the youth of Satsoina and Oatimi 
ftoeked in great numbers. The 
Government seftsed danger and 
did ail they could to lure Taka- 
mofi back to Tokyo, but fn vain. 
The inaurrection brewed for three 
years and broke out at the begin¬ 
ning of 1877, Qn February Stb 
1877, Takamori at the head of 
15,000 men took Kagoahima; 
marching northward he mec the 
Kumamoto army which he defeat¬ 
ed. He then laid seige to the city 
of Kumamoto. After several bat¬ 
tles be was forced to retreat to 
Kagoshima where he and his artny 
were suirounded. The final bai- 
tJe of Seinan-nO'Eki was fought 
on Shiroysma on September 24th 
1877, and Takamori wounded in 
the leg begged one of his retaxuers, 
Beppu Shinsuke, to put an end to 
his life. A statue of the great 
Saigo stands in Geno Park, Tokyo. 
His son received the title of 
Marquis in 1922. 

SAiGYO KOSHI (lllS-llW) 

A great archer and poet was a 
devoted toHower of the ex-Em- 
pernr Toba and bitterly opposed 
to Minamoto Yoritomo (q. v.) In 
the year 1187 he renounced all 
his titles to become a Buddhist 
monk. According to the Saigyo 
Monogatari whkb appeared In 
1677, be was once in attendance 
upon the Emperor* and His Ms’ 
je$ty seeing a cock scattering the 
flowers of a plum tree ordered 
him to drive it away with his fan. 
A blew from the fan killed the 


bird and SaigyOt deeply grieved, 
went home to his wifOp in learn 
from her she had dreamt she was 
a bird and that he had tried to 
kill her. It wa$ this strange co- 
incidertce, coupled with his great 
faith m Buddhism which led him 
to become a priest. He travelled 
all over the land preaching, and 
composing and reciting poetry; 
when he died at Kyoto at the age 
of scveoty.three he left two vol¬ 
umes of poems to posterity. One 
of his famous poems expresses 
his deep devotion to the Emperor: 

Paradise is in the Sooth ; Only 
fools pray towards the West," 

At thnt time the Shogun wos 
supreme nnd the people accord¬ 
ingly prayed towards Kamakura^ 
the seat of the Govern¬ 

ment, 

SAIONJI KIMMOCHI, PRINCE 
(184^1940) Born of a noble fainily 
he studied In France 1870-1330, 
was minister at Vienna 1885^ at 
Berlin 1837. Became chief of the 
Seiyukal political party 19D31, Prer 
oident of the Privy Council 1S0@* 
Premier 1906. 1911, Prince and 
Gfmto 1918- 

Immediately after the death of 
the great Emperof Meiji, la 1912, 
the young Empetor Tsisho who 
succeeded him needed capable and 
faithful advisors and named Field 
Marshab, the Princes Yaoiagata 
and Oyama. Prince Katsura. Prince 
Matsukata, and Marquis Inouye 
as the first G^nre-Eider Statesmen 
who were officially appointed as 
such on August 12th 1912- 

U was on his return from the 
Ver^illes COaference in 1313 that 
^lonji received the title of Prince, 
and then at the age of 70 was 
appointed Gfnro. Field MarehaU 
Fences Vamagata and Kalsura 
had died, and none had been ap- 
pointed to replace them. 




During the last fifteen yeara of 
his lif e Prince SAion^i was the last 
and only Gcum and it was diidnH 
this penod that he played a those 
ST gnincaHl pari In the history of 
Japan. During this period he 
resided at his faorious Zagyoao 
villa at 01tit$ii^ Shizuoka pr^ec- 
l«re; but whenever any ceriotis 
matter of State oecured, in which 
the Emperor required hia advice, 
he was sunamoded to the Imperial 
Palace at Tokyo. For although 
the Emjieror had it in hU power 

10 appoint a premier lo form a 
lEoveminentn this waa nev^er done 
until the advice of the Gtnra had 
been obtained. In effect Prince 
SaiotiJI was wnling the hiatory 
of Jup^Ttp because no matter of 
high Importance was ever decided 
upon without his advice being 
solicited. It was for this reason 
that he proved aurh a stumbling 
block in the path of the hotrhead^ 
patriots and militarist? which was 
the reason they attempted to as^ 
sassinate him on February 2€th 
1S36. 

Prince Saionji paid little regard 
to family and per^nal affairs, 
had no desire for a family life or 
wealth, but chose to devote all 
his efforts to the service of the 
[mperial Family and his country. 

11 was through his efforts that 
the railways were nationaliiedp 
and the heneftcs which Japan ob¬ 
tained during hie tenure of office 
as Premier are too numerous to 
mention. Indeed, many believe 
thAt had he lived be might have 
been able to prevent Japan 
being completely overrun by the 
militarists^ which led to her 
downfAll. 

The :Saidiiii MenaoHal Society 
was formed in 1^1 through the 
gift of the Eagyoso Villa by a 
Britiah Commouwciilih donor and 
the efforts of Mr, Tatsuya Kato* 


onetime ooofjHjential secretary to 
the aTid others, to perpeEu^ 

ate the memory of the great man, 
to promote the study of the Sal- 
oaji period in Japanese history* 
and 10 encourage cultural rela^ 
tions and friendship between the 
peoples of Japan and the Com-^ 
mnnwenJth. The vUla is mglutnio. 
ed a? ^ muaeum and meeting 
place and Is visited annually by 
thousands of students, scholars, 
and admirers of the last Gmn>. 
A rndnorial service in held them 
annually on November 24th. 

SAITO MAKOTO, ADMIRAL 
VISCOUNT (ldS3-193d) Was 
born in Iwate prefecture son of 
a retaiuer of the Sendai clam 
Entering the Naval Academy in 
1S7S he wras appointed sub- 
Lleutenant in 1882. During the 
Sino.Japanese War he was Naval 
Aide-de-Cam]^ to li.M- the 
Emperor Meiji- Vice^MinEstcr of 
the Kavy in 1899 he wa« pro 
moted to be Minister in 1508 and 
held the posjiJon for ten yeai^ 
He Was then Govemof.geoeral of 
Cho»n, where he did so much to 
improve conditions of the people 
of that country. He was Premier 
from 1932 to 1934 and became 
Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal in 
19^, which office he held until 
he meE hi? death on Febniars' 2S 
1035, being One of the victims of 
the assassinations perpetraied on 
that fatal day. He was created 
a Baron in 1*^ and Viscount in 
192fi. 


SAKAKI the sacred tree of 
Shmta (Eup^B uchnacea) which 
marks shrines and holy Skinio 
places. The twigs and ffowera of 
this tree are used as offedeg? at 
festivals and cetemooies in con- 
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tht tfacnfti treo 


triLse £9 the Buddhist offering of 
incense, (Sh S/iinM aLnd Shrinea) 

SAKS Of Rice Wine, lia^ been 
known in Jnp^n fmm time im* 
tnemdti^L Until the inttoduclion 
df Occidental wines and SEJuits, 
uikc was the nnl^ kind of intoxi¬ 
cating liquor known in Japan, It 
is made from rite,, yeast, and 
water. The net i$ iir^E washed 
and $0iLktd, then stesmed until 
well cooked. Yeast and water 
are then added, the former 
inducing femaentation. When 
fermentation ra cnnvpEete the 
liquor Js Separated from the 
residue in a pfess» after 

which it is filtered and placed in 
a vat where It gradually beconres 
clear. or ordinary isake 

containB fmm 13 to 14 per cent. 
alcohoL while nr sake in 

its turbtd form contains from 14 
to 17 per cent, alcohol. Skxhtt, 
diatilled from juAv dregs contains 
up to 60 per cent, alcohol. Mir in, 
a oweet sak£ has an alcoholic 
content from 9 to 21 per cent. 

SdJb is served hot and features 
any Japanese party, but there are 
special brands which are beat 
taken cold. The fineBt soke ii 
brewed in the Hiroshima, Nado, 
Akita, and Nagano dhstrietSL The 
word mke li said to have origi¬ 
nated from SbAu>'f—prospcri'iy+ 


Comparing sake with Western 
wine$ if is perhaps nearest in 
taste lo a dry aherry. 

3AKURA The ftowering Cherry 
(See Flora) 

SAKURA SOGORO (U 12 - 
1653) Was Uie htadman oi (b« 
village of Kozu, in Chiba pre- 
fecture, and is revered ai one of 
those exemplary Japanese who 
ungrudgingly gave their li%‘ea for 
what they thought just arid right. 

The daimya of the district* 
Hotta Nfaaaoobu was inexperi¬ 
enced and weak-minded and his 
retainers taking advantage of the 
fact Imposed heavy taxe4 upon 
the people who were soon in 
great distries^ many being re¬ 
lentlessly punished for non-pay¬ 
ment of taxes. When the sulfer- 
ing people could no longer stand 
the hanJ iinpoations some 4.000 
farmers made a plan to rise and 
force their lord to lighten their 
heavy burden, Sogom* obsemng 
the seriousness of the situation, 
pointed out to the excited peole 
the jllegaUty of their method and 
persuaded them, to adopt more 
peaceful lactics- He volunteered 
to represent the 3S9 villages of 
Sakura and made an appeal to 
the dhinijw for reduction of the 
taxea. But his appeal woe rejected 
and he was dealt with as the prime 
instigator of the unrest. As a last 
resort Sogoro decided to place thrP 
grievanEes of the people before 
the and to cnrrv out the 

m.i$sion himself. In feudal days 
m direct appeal to the Skegun 
was against the law and the 
appellant liable to punishment, 
even by death. Sogoro wns, how- 
ever» determined to approach the 
Shogm, for he could only see 
relief for bi^ people from such 
higher quarter. He took a pkifuj 
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farewdi of hi$ wife and chOdren^ 
for be had littte hope of ieeLag 
them B^in, and secretly left for 
Vedo, where he waited his^ op- 
portmiity to carry oot his plan. 
His patience was rewarded In the 
mnter of 1650* when the 
visited the Ueno TempTes. Sofioro 
iimna|£ed to evade the ipiard and 
rushing to the Sko^n'M palanquin 
thrust a petition into hta hand 
which set forth the detailed story 
of the maJadministration of Sakura 
province and be^ed for the SHa^ 
gun*! HMistance. 

The ordered 

Hotta to investigate the charges 
made in the petition, but the 
step of Sogoro 50 aroused the 
anger ot thu Lord of Sakura 
that he ordered Sogoro, hts wife, 
nnd even hie children Cfhe eldo^ 
being ]1 and the youngest to 
be decapitated. Thus^ Sogoro 
died a martyr to the tyranny of 
a cruel and weak lord, a shining 
example of noble self-sacrifice m 
the interests of the weak and 
oppressed. But his sacrilice was 
not Ln vain, for the extortionate 
taxation wag stopped and Sogoro 
was deified in his native village 
of Kocu. The story of Sakura 
So^ro £9 the subieci of a famous 
Kaouki play of the Bame name. 

SAMBO KOJIN Is the God of 
the Kitchen, who b the terror of 
all evilrdoecs. He ha 5 three faces 
and two paira of hands. 

SAMURAI Until the ttestora* 
tion the ^murni were either men 
of arm* in service of a d^'jfiyo, 
from whom they received a salary^ 
or guards of the ImpenaJ Palace 
They had the privilege of wearing 
two tfWQrds. intermarried only 
among theiT class and transmitted 
their privUegea to theic children. 
The word means, ^ to be ou one's 


guard.' After 1S76 the word Shi- 
whu was substituted for samumi 
this being the Chinese form of 
the word. (See BtaHiih, HsLimoio. 
ChmtiHu Ailofwi) 



SaTTihO-JCojiu 


SANADA-NO-YOICHI Was a 
famous strong man. One day the 
retainers of Minainoto Yoritomo 
.V.) assembled at Okuuo near 
ount Fuji for a hunting party* 
MataoQ.no.G«ro« the strong mao 
ol the party wanted to show olf 
hia strength, and picking up a 
huge rock prepared to hurl it 
over the edge of a cliff. But at 
he was about to do this he noticed 
below the youth Saoada^no-YoichL 
who although only sixteeu was 
noted for his great strenglh* 
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Hatano^no-Gor^ therefore, threw 
the rock at the ^outh, but the 
latter catching it In hla hend^ 
threw it back at him. 





SANIU SANGENDO I® out 

of the famcius temples Kyoto 
built ID 1132 by order of the 
Emperor Goshirakuwa and reooo' 
fiinicted in 1266. The temple 
rneasures 392 feet by feet, is 
roofed with tiles and supported 
by 158 pillars. The chief image 
of the temple is the Thousand 
Banded Kmirtft&n (See JCmsjhjiwi) 
surrounded by twenty-ei^ht fol¬ 
lowers, these ImageB being the 
work of the famous strulptor 
Tankei and hJs dbciples. There 
are also one thousand smaller 
images of the same Kwa^ttonm In 
feudal days the gttsund behind the 
temple was used for archery 
practice and skilful archera used 
10 test their ability^ seeing how 
many arrows they could shoot 
from one end of the ground to 
the other (386 feet) in the course 
of a night (See Sports-Archejr) 

SANJUSANKASHO Ant the 
thirty-three temples ol Kyoto and 
environfi dedicated to Kwaunon 
(q.v). in the Middle Ages it 
tommnply believed that a visit lo 
these temples pre^eryed one from 
Hell. 


SARITTABIKO- NO -Ml KOTO 
U a ^AiViro God, al^ caUed Sada- 
bikOa Be is said to have led the 
vanguard of Ninigi-no^Miknto^E^.v.) 
when the latter descended to 
earth. His noee w said to be seven 
inchH long and his eyes shine 
like minrors. 

SWMEN, GOD OF, iu Kompira 
whose $hrinea are to be feund 
throughout the country and alwmye 
in d^ing villages and seaports 
The name is from the Sanskrit 
the name Ot a Ash of 
the River Ganges said to be shaped 
like a snake and supnosed to retain 
a jewel in its Uil. It in abo 
known as tbe Dragon King of the 
Seu who aiiuwers the prayers of 
aamen in distresa and the prayt^ 
of farmers preying for rain in 
times of drought 
The principal Komp«n shrine 
is that at Kotohire, in Shikokup 
which origldated as a Buddhist- 
i^jirfo place of worship (see 

After the Meiji Refitora- 
tion the mutture of and 

Buddhism was banned and it 
be^me known as the Kdtohim 
Shrine- All Japanese ahij» and 
dshing vessels carry a chami from 
a Kompira shrine (see f!7iiaimi)p 
which it is believed will keep them 
from harm, and most fishermen 
carry such a charm next to their 
skin. 

Many stories are told of miracu¬ 
lous restuM from the wa of 
pious devotees of Kompire- When 
pasaiog Kotohira warships used 
to cast overboard a cask contain^ 
ing offerings, of coins from all 
tnemberd of the crew which was 
picked up by hshermen and taken 
to the s^ne. At Kotohira is a 
most interesting collection of items 
concerned with shi;^ and the sea 
and the fehrine Is visited by 
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thousands each year from all 
parts of iapaa. The annual shrice^ 
festival takea place a& Oewber 
I0f±i. 

SEI SHOKAGON A court 
beauty and poetess of the IQth 
century, the daughter of Kiyowara- 
no-Motosuke. She was the literary 
rival of Murmki Shikibu 
Her most fairious work ia the 
MBkMra-mySaski which has been 
translated by Arthur Waley. (See 
Literature.) 

SEKIGAHAftA, BATTtE OF 
Was fought on October £lBt> 1600 
between the forces of Tokugawa 
[eyasu and the followers of Hide- 
yori, son of Hsdeyoshi comniAnd^ 
ed by Ishida Mitaunari sometimes 
known as Kaeusbign, leyasu gained 
A brilliant victory over a superior 
force,, hiA men overconiing: 

bis Opponent's 130,0CK1. This battle 
raised the Tokugawa^s to supreme 
power and is regarded na one of 
the most iioportant battles in 
Japanese hiatgry. The village of 
Sekigabara is in Gifu prefecture^ 
then called Mino prcrviuce- 

SEN - NO - ftlKYU (1520-1591) 
Also called Soeki. was a poet and 
also famous in the arts of tea 
cftreniony and flower arrangement, 
framing the first set of rtiles for 
the former. He started by serving 
Oda Nobunaga (q^Vn) and on tbe 
latter^s death hec^e the favour¬ 
ite of Hideyoahl His daughter, 
possessed oi the most exquisite 
beauty, attracted the attentions 
of the powerful Taiko, But Rikyu 
resisted his master's advances and 
so Lncurred his eamity. He was 
eventually accused of placing a 
wooden statue of himself lo the 
temple of Mura^kino and for 
such ftrrogance wm invited to 
commit HumMifi. fJls last request 


was to be allowed to prepare tea 
in the ceremonial manner^ which 
was granted him. (See Cfi^noyu} 

SESSHU C^420-1506) Was a 
celebrated painter. At the age of 
13 he entered the temple of Ho- 
fukup, where he showed such 
aptitude lor painting that he was 
sent to ntudy at. Kamakura. In 
1467 he was sent to Chine, then 
under the Mi fig dynasty. He h 
considered to be one ol the great- 
eat painters of the ^angwa, 
Chinese school of paintiiig, {See 
Arts and Crafts) It is related of 
him that at the temule Hofukuji 
where he wee once tied to a post 
for punishment, he [filled some 
rats on the floor with a brush 
held between his toes. The mta 
were so Iffe-likr that; the abbot 
coming to fee him free was afraid 
to approach. 

SETSUBUN According to the 
Chinese^ or Lunar Calendar, the 
4th of Februajy is the last day 
of winter. Besides the ordinary 
numerical names for the months 
of the year* such as 
January, JV^fwiTebruary—each 
month had its special nameu Mu- 
fjukj—was January— * the month 
of good relations'--and Fehruary— 
Kisaragi-* tbe month when ctgthea 
have double liningsThis is 
most appropriate. On the even¬ 
ing of the day before the change 
of season—calked which 

m the old days meant change 
from Shokan, or minor cold to 
spring, but which now seemt to 
herald the coming of the coldest 
weatb er. a cereniony of bean 
throwing nailed ' or 

^ TtuAm '^eviJ driving la held Lo 
most Japanese homes and at 
shrines and temples throughout 
the Eond. 

On the day of SeiSHbun^ a small 


branch of the Hanttgi tree wliicli 
ia ^mething Like the Is huag 
at the entrance of a Japanese 
house together with the head of 
3 sardine and in the evening the 
ceremonj' of bean throwing is held 
which ii believed to bring In go^ 
fortune and drive out any devib 
or gobHne who may chance to be 
around. 

The bean thrower is usually the 
head of the household or the eh 
deat Bon and in the old days a 
womaa was never permitted to 
perform this rite- 

A handful of beans Is scattered 
twice in the directron which has 
been designated aa the lucky 
quarter for the year and twice 
in the opposite direction end this 
procedure li carried out In every 
room and closet in the household 
while the thrower cries : 

" FuAff wa Hcfri / 

FuJtiu wa uchi! 

Oni ipu 

which meana; "Come in good 
fortune, come in giood fortune: 
Out with all devdsr' 

Nowadays^ It is the custom to 
hold these bean throwing cere¬ 
monies in shrine and temple com* 
pounds and to invite such persour 
alities as sumo wrestlers^ acton;, 
paliticlanj. to Salter the boan- 
usuaJly these people are those 
bom under the particular sign of 
the Japanese Zodiac of the New 
Year. "^These bean throwers are 
called “ Tit$hi>oioki >^—year men— 
and huge crowds gather to watch 
them perform the rite and H> try 
to Catch a few beans which ate 
considered to be very lucky, and 
those lartunate enough to secure 
them take them home as Lucky 
charms for the year. CSee Zodiac) 

Another superstition concemiug 
the beans Is that il 

you leat three of them during a 


thunderstorm you will be safe 
from being struck by a thunder* 
bolt. 

People of the ages considered 
to be unlucky—25 and 42 for men, 
and 19 and 33 in the case of 
women, wrap up as many beans 
as their years In a piece o( white 
paper together with some corns 
and throw the packet away at a 
cross toads. Thb ate is believed 
to preserve them from harm 
during the critical year. 

Nowadays people do not seem 
to pay ton much atlention to the 
direclioP in which they throw the 
beans. One direction which is 
always considered unlucky is 
North-east —which the Japanese 
call the DtviVa Gate, 

According to tradition in ancient 
days there once lived a deyil in 
a cave near Lake Misoro, in the 
province of KumanO. The ev-il 
monster only came out at night 
when It perpetrated oil manner 
of crimes ogaiiiat the people of 
the district and kidnapped young 
girls. All manner of warhon 
and religious inen tried their 
hand ot either driving the devil 
out of Its cnve by focce^ or 
exorcising it. At last seven wise 
men were ordered by the 
Emperor to kOl the monstef'. 

So they threw parched beams 
into the cave and closed the eO' 
trance with the leaves of the 
tr« and the heads of 
^fdines. And this is said to be 
the origin of the throwiog of 
beans in an unlucky direction to 
drive out evil spirits. 

S^tsst^un is to-day not a re-^ 
jfgious ceremony^ in fact it is 
perhaps observed more to amuse 
the children than for anything 
else aod with the beans the 
throwers of te n mix candies 
wrapp^ in paper for the benefit 
of the youngsters. 


Bui th^ cereman^ may liavc 
Driginaled as a rfiligiaui rit* and 
indeed some hiBlohans daim ihzl 
it was inanipiirated some one 
thousand three hiindred years ajio 
afier a terrible and famine 

had laid wasle the land. The 
Emperor of the time is said to 
have ordered Buddhist monks to 
conduct a special ceremony, not 
only to console the spirits of the 
victims of the peatiJenceK but also 
to exorcise the evil spirits who 
had brought such distress upon 
the land^ 

SEVEN GODS Of LUCK or 
SHtCHI RJKUJIN See tinder their 
respective names: BislkaiHOH4r?i, 
Daikffku^ Fakuroku- 
Ju, Hoki, and (Set also 

TaJhirefriiev, or Fortune Ship) 

SHAKA the Chinese name 

for the Buddha Gautama^ or Sn- 
A:^eii^ari and the name by which 
the founder of Buddhism is most 
commonly known in Japan. Bom 
in Kapilavastu,, in Northern India 
in 653 B.C. as Prince Siddantba^ 
[be son of the king of the 
race (S^yamuni means Holy Man 
of the at nioeicen years 

of age he renounced his digaitin 
and, leaviog his parcntSr went 
into the mountatus to seek entlght- 
cnment. AJtcr many years of 
^pirituaJ struggle he acquired 
perfect knowled^ and became the 
Buddha, or ' Enlightened One/ 
fSee Buddhism) 

SHIBUMI Literaliy means ^aus¬ 
tere simplicity' end i& directly op¬ 
posed to anything gorgeous or 
showy, tn pure Japanese archi¬ 
tecture Such aa that of shrines, 
the canon of Shibiimif fa strictly 
adhered tOt The followers of the 
^ir Buddhist sect usually follow 
the rules of Sfrifruofc and the Tea 


Ceremony (Cjfeflsqyir) is an eKam- 
pte of an art posesaing the uuaUty 
and in therefore fostered by the 
ien sect 

But SA^i^ulNJ may Be found 
everywhere and in nearly any¬ 
thing which is of pure Japanese 
origin^ Japanese houses andffur-^ 
niture are ^Idom painted but are 
made of wocheI in it$ naturaJ state^ 
thua conforming to the require¬ 
ment. 

SHIEUSAV^A EJICHI, VIS¬ 
COUNT Was a great 

financier and intematjonaliBl, af¬ 
fectionately known as the "'Grajid 
Old Man.'" Born in Musaahi pro- 
vince^ the wn of a farmer, he 
became a retainer ot Lord Hatotsu- 
hash] and when Tokugawa Yoshi- 
nohu succeeded as iSih Shegttn 
went to Yedo with his master to 
serve the Shagntusit^ 

In 1B67 he wai sent on n lour 
of inspection to foreign countries 
and on his return home in 1^9 
was made chief of the Taxation 
Bureau of the Government He 
soon showed his abilities in revis¬ 
ing The system of weightfl and 
measures, postal service, currency, 
railways, and banking, and in 1573 
resigned from his government 
position and took up business on 
his own account. For sixty years 
he was active in business^ exercis¬ 
ing great iuduence in the found¬ 
ing of the various large banks, 
dipping companii^p paper mills 
and other indui^tries, [u his ad¬ 
vanced years he did much to pro- 
mute wtial intercourse and fri* 
endiy relations between japan and 
the OntCed States of America. 

SHUDAISHi Are the four ijreal 
Buddhist priests honoured with 
the tide of DaishL They are: 
Den^O Doishit Kobo Daisni, Cbl- 
sbo Dalshi« and Jikaku Doishl. 


SHINRAN SHONIN (1174-1268) 
Was the iDun^ler of the Shinsku 
fioct of Buddhisn]. (Se* Boddblam) 

SHINTO Shmfa, or Way of the 
Gods, combine^ aafure worsitiip^ 
ancestor worship* and purification, 
the chief deity in its pantheon 
hciuR Amaterasu OEiiiktmS+ the 
Sun Goddesa and Gi^at Aucea- 
tress of the Imperial Hnuse, whose 
line is recorded in unbroken, sue- 
cession for two thousand and »x 
hundred yearO- There are $aid to 
he ejffht mill ion Shinio Gods, 
Including gods of the rivera^ 
mountains^ fire,, and water, also 
great wB-niarai scholars, and loyal 
servants of the Imperial Bouse. 
AJI are called iiforric 

The devodon to the Imperial 
House inculcated by Skmta has 
done much towards hindiu^ the 
people of Japan into one great 
family, unified by their devotion 
and loyalty. 

SAinfo has no scnptnres and 
no dogmas, uor has it a code of 
morala since it assumes that 
human beings are naturally virtu¬ 
ous and need only follow the 
deeper Jnclinations of their hear^ 
and mindsr A Shinio priest is 
called Kanntfiki. 

SksAto remained in its pure 
form until the intioduction nf 
Buddhism, which with its morn 
elaborate mor^ code, and eolemu 
ceremonies, soon supplanted the 
andent religion. Thus the creed 
known as Pyohu Shint& (Q-v.) 
was formulated to satisfy those 
who were loath to offend the 
Gods of Shini^ by embr^ing an 
alien religioo. Until the Rcsitofa- 
tion SfiinSo was almost eniirdy 
replaced by Buddhism^ and 
cepting for the ceremonies at the 
Imperial Enlace and the great 
shrines of Ise and teumo the two 
could hardly be distinguished one 


from the other. With the Restoia^ 
tion* however, SAjVifa was revived 
as the oflicial Faith. ^'Follow 
your natural impolses in loyalty 
and obedience to the Imperial 
Housc^ b its simple code. 

SAjH/b Worship consists of 
obcisancesy offerings^ and prayers. 
The nfferinga are primarily food 
and drinkp Ckfh^i (q.v.), strips of 
white paper attached to a wand 
and placed on the altar, and 
leaves or twigs of the 
or sacred tree. 

But ShmtQ b also a religion of 
puriheation, which must precede 
worship, and this b achieved by 
Harai (Exotcifim), (Cleans¬ 

ing). /mi (Abstention), and other 
prscticnii. Exordsm b performed 
by a priest and consists in the 
presentation of offerings hy way 
ol penances, when the priest 
waves a waud before the person 
and recites the formula of purifi¬ 
cation- Aftw^ or the cleaudmg 
rite b intended lo remove defile- 
menl from a person who may 
have come into contact with any¬ 
thing unclean, from dirt, to 
disease, or death. It ia effected 
by cleansing the body, hands and 
feet, by sprinkling water or salt 
upon them, and by rinsing out 
the mouth. A font of water stands 
in front of a Shinia shrine for 
thb purpose, inti, or abetentjon 
is a. method of acquiring purity 
by avoiding contBct with pollu¬ 
tion. However,, it is the duty of 
priests rather than of laymen to 
practise these austeritiei 

The pre-war o^al interpreta¬ 
tion defined Shinio a State 
Institution and placed the Shtnio 
Sects on the same looting as 
other religions- There are many 
such sects but the thirteen princi¬ 
pal ones foliuwed almost the same 
lines as the official State Shinttf, 
differing o^y in ceremonjea and 
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in tlhe deities they most revere. 
Ptjifiucion iaL howevePp the diain 
rite of them aU. 

le former times Shinty pri»t8 
avoided fyneral rit«^ these being 
lert to Buddhist priests, as Skmio 
regirded death as undcari; hut 
Skinio ftineraj $ervice 9 are 
quite commotL AiarriageB too are 
sanctified at the Shrines, (See 
Marriage CustoiDs}. 

SHRINES In ancient times 
there was no other shrine but 
the Impcriai Pstace. the Ise Shrine 
being the first to be erected nob 
side the tmperial abode. To the 
Ise Shrine wa^ $ent an Imperial 
Princ«s to guard over the Sacred 
Treasurer -(See IniEwia] Re^ia} 
whkil were transmitted by Ama- 
teraau Dmikami to her Imperial 
descendants;. The Grand Shrines 
of Ise, situated at [ae, at the 
Bouth^'^tern iwjint of the KLi 
peninaula, consist of the Nmgu, 
or (uDer Shrine, and the or 
Outer Shrine situated four miles 
apart. The ii d^icat^ 

to Amatera^u Omikanii, the Sun 
Gadder, and the Gegu to Toyo- 
iike.o<hOntikami, the Goddess of 
food, farms, crops, and Sericulture. 
No Buddliist priest nr nun was 
allowed to enter the eacred pre- 
cinctB up to the time of the 
Restoration. From the eariic^i 
timea it has b^n the cuaiapi to 
rebaijd the ahrinee ever^‘ twenty- 
two years and to construct them 
of the same materiai, Hinoki, or 
cypress wood, m Ihe same $lyle. 
The old ahrinea are cut up ipio 
charms and sold to pilgrims. The 
Last ceremony of rebuJLding took 
place in 1929. AU events of 
national Importance arc reported 
at the shrines by special messen¬ 
gers despatched from the lEnperiai 
f^ice; and carnet minlatcm. 
ambafiaaddra, nttnisten^ governors- 


generals, and other high olhciats 
report their appointments at the 
shrlneSH Two or three million 
people make annual pilgrimages, 
and the Government used in pre- 
war days to assist children to pay 
a visit duririig their primary school 
yeaTG. The shrines are enclosed 
by 3 fence and only priests and 
members of the Imperial House¬ 
hold are allowed to enter the 
inner precincts. 

While temples arc conspicuous 
by their sometimes gorgeous 
design and the materials u^ in 
coDsCnjctlon, the Skmio shrines 
are extremely simple in struct ure- 
Shrines are not intended ns places 
for preaching but only for the 
adoration of the Gods, 

Shrines usually face towards 
the South, sometimes^ towards the 
East but never La the We^ or 
Norths these quarters being con¬ 
sidered unlucky* They are in¬ 
variably constructed on some 
natural eminence or amid a grove 
of trees. Wherever there is a 
Ahrine the tree (q.v.) will 

be found-, being the sacred tree 
which marks holy places. The 
shrine buildings consist usually 
of a Haidtn, or ball for public 
worship, and Hmukn whfch h an 
inner aanctuary reserved for 
priests and high personages or 
members of the Imperial house. 
These shrine buildings, and 
eapeclally those of such ancient 
shrines as Tse or Iiiuno, are built 
on the same style as the palaces 
of ancient dayg^ AIJ materials 
used in construction come from 
the loresti. The Nilwtshoki^ or 
Record of Ancient Mutters 
publiibed in 72Q A.D., says that 
shrines tn^t be constructed ^ 
the HtMokt or Japanese cypressi 
the chief reason being, no doubt, 
that the grows luxuriantly 

In Japan and its wood has many 
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qualities which commend it as a 
building tnatciiaL Bark of the 
IliHifki or else tbLa p^at«a of 
wood are used for tliaTching the 
roofUe and wooden £N5g» are used 
instead of nails. The buildings 
are square or oblo^ with corner 
and side pillars. Tlie lid^ pole 
is supported by crossed pieces 
ailed Chigi. the ends of wM^ 
are sometimes decorated with 
carvings. The roofing is kept in 
position by two poles laid length- 
way^ across which arc placed 
short cigar^shaped ptaces called 
Katvwgi No Images nre found 
eoshrined in the buildingn> the 
deity being represented by a 
Tnirror: but in Imperial shrines 
are the Imperial regalia^ $uch ns 
at the nhrin-H of tse. and the 
Atsuta shrine near Nagoya. 
Wofihip is made by first cleBUB- 
ing the handB or mouth, or 
aprinkling water over the body 
from the well or font In the 
shrine compoiiod, in order to 
purify oneself before approaching 
the sacred precinctn* On coming 
to the place of worshipt the devotee 
pulls the rope attached to bzlh. 
hanging from the roof, claps his 
hands, (these mutiona being to 
attract the attention of the deity) 
bofw^ and makes his prayer ; at 
the same time he makes an 
offering of a coin in the offertory 

boKi 

The shrine buildings are en¬ 
closed by a fctice Or by trees and 
the approach is marked by a 
Tortr+ or gateway Shrine 

pathways arc lined by stone 
ismtems^ donnied by devotees of 
the shrine* whilst guarding the 
approaches uie the Awfiamii* 
Korean Dogs» one at each std^ 
and isometimen called Kamskisku 
dr Chinese linoe^ except in the 
case of the fmrt shrines (q.Vn) 
which are guarded by fox images 



A none; Talsho ZuiruH 
Bcf™.- Swmlijioshf ZukuH 


There are four principal types 
of shrines: the or 

TnuJio type, the style of the 
Grand Shrine of Izumo; the 
SAnuKi^uxifteiri^ Or Shitaei type, 
the slyle of the Grand Shrine of 
Ese; Oioriiukurif or Gfnri type, 
the style of the Otori Shriiit at 
Otori, Osaka, and the 
firknri, or SKjrti>M*r type of the 
Sumiyo^i Shrine of Suiniyoshi, 
Osak^ The Taisha mid O/nri 
types arc nquare, whilst the 
Siwiiyo^j and ^innu^i are both 
oblong in shape- 

In addition to these pure forms 
of shrine archiieclure are those 
styles which may be regarded as a 
compromise. These were brought 
into being with the introduction 
oE Buddhism and clearly show In 
their decoraUnns and leauinip 
towards the gorgeous, the influ¬ 
ence of Buddhism. The moat 
famous of such shrines are: 
Kaau ga Shrine, Nare; Tosbogu 
Shrine, Nikko; ItEukushima Shrine. 
Miyalima; and the Hiye Shiiun. at 
Sakamoto, by Lake Biwa. (See 
Architecture, Buddhism, Torij> 

SHlOHIGAltl €Ft Shell Fi^ 
Gathering at Ebb-tide. Es r popular 
diversion greatly enjoyed by people 
3 t the seaiide about the banning 
of Aprilp when ebb-tkles are at 
their Inwest. Men, womens and 
children dock to the beaches at 
this time, some going a little out 
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EhiohigaH 

from the shore in decorateil boats 
aod others dippiPg nets in the 
shallow waters^ To onlooker^ 
this pz^aeiats a gay and hspp^ 
sight as it is the occaMon of much 
jotlihcaUoo. 

SHODEN A BvddhLEt divinity 
of WTSdomt also caJltd Kwmgiisn. 

SHOGUN This derives from 
the name seat 

against the baTbariaii&<' It was 
rwerved as a title for genemts 
sent to %ht against the Ainu 
(q.v.) and others. Seii Taiskogiat, 
was the title bestowed upon 

Otomo Otomaro in T97. The 

same title bestowed upon Mina- 

moto Yoritoino (q.v.) by the 
Emperor Gotoba Imame heredi¬ 
tary. was the title 

under which the Minamotn, Ashi- 
kaga^ sad la:$Uy the TokugawA 
family ej^cro^ almost ufillmitcd 
power. The Minamoto^ succeeded 
ID identifying the title with their 
own famlEy (also called S^twa 
Gcnfi) so that Oda Nobunaga and 
Ilideyoshh although Sftogmts Ln 
fact* hccau$« o[ their humble 
extr^cdop never claimed the title. 


SHOKOKSHA A 5/iiflto shrine 
erected in memory of soldiers, 
s^ons, and others who served the 
nation. (See Yasuhiiiii Shrine) 

SHONIN Literally, 'superior 
man" ts a title given posthumously 
to certain prints famous for their 
virtues^ (See Nichiien Shonin, 
Shlnran Shonin) 

SHOTOKU TAISHf (572^621) 
Was the oecund son of the Em- 
peror Yomeih and is one of the 
greatest figures In Japanese 
History. It was bew^hodid more 
than any other to propagate Bud- 
dhlsm in japan. At tne accession 
of hi^aunt the Empress Suiko he 
became bdr apparent (Tpz^j) and 
as Regent eacerctoed a real power. 
He adapted the Chinese calendar, 
made the first Oonstitutiom and 
made Nam a Buddhist centre. 
(See Buddhisyn) 

SHUTENDOJI Literally: ‘The 
Great Drunk^ Boy' was a 
mythical creature who ws^a 
slsughtcrcd by Raiko (q^v.) and 
his retainers- He is described as 
an ogre, a demont and a caonihal 
devil, the date of his death at 
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thx haoda of ^alko being plafcd 
in B47* When Sbutemloji wad 
stv^ yenra oJil, bis wicked father 
Ibukt was kiUed by his fatber^n^ 
law. The widowed molher then 
abandoned the boy* who falling in 
with a gang of robbers became the 
reprobate and drynkard snsgesied 
by his name. He entrench^ bina- 
self with bis rampanions in Oye^ 
yamm, and became the terror of 
the countryBide- (See Kaiko) 

SILK Sericuiture in Japan 
dates from the second centu/y 
B^C. and has always been en- 
cQuraged by the Imperial CoyrL 
Japan is fortunate in having a. 
climate suitable l:«lb to the silk¬ 
worm and to the miilbierfy trMp 
on the leaves of whkh the silk^ 
worms feed, japan is the iarg^t 
producer of raw ^kp which is silk 
fibre front tbe cocoons gathered 
into hanks. The most important 
kind of silk is known as Ha&uiat^ 
a thin undyed material in great 
demand in Wc^Cnm countries. Silk 
brocade and tapestry are also 
produced in great quantities. Silk 
culture proceeds as follows; 

The bulterdy, or moth, that 
comes from the cocoona lays eggi 
which are placed upon paper 
boards^ to which they stick fast^ 
about forty thousands e^ OUmg 
a beyard about three feet by two. 
During the winter these boards 
with the eggs arc stored away in 
a dry room, and carefully covered 
and wrapped in paper to preserve 
them from dampness and mke. 

When hatching time approaches 
they are brought nut and placed 
in a shady place in the open air. 
The grubs usually take Irom 
twenty, five to thirty-five days to 
hatch, this occuring in Apnl Or 
May* hut artihrial beat ia often 
applied to ehnrteo this period. 
When the young worms appear 



they are trau^errcd to beds of 
bamboo splits or matting, and 
sprinkled with tenderly chopped- 
up nmlberry leaves. i>nring the 
feeding jxriod the beds must be 
kept scrupulou^y dean. After 
being fed for abedt thirty-five 
days and costing their skins four 
limes^ the worms are ready to 
spin tbeir cocoons which nre a^ut 
an inch long and half an inch 
thick. The nuc»dc thread, or 
|1 d!^ silk is thin and less valuable. 
After separating this fioss 
the outside of the cocoons, the 
ImsC oI the latter ore set aside 
for the nest seaaofi's wnrniSp while 
the real are put tnto hot water 
to kill the chrysalides. The silk 
is then reeled off, which (procedure 
is done to-day by mnehinery, A 
cDcocm is one continuous thread 
of a^ut IrSOO feet in length. 
Women are mostly engaged in 
the silk industry in Japan. 

Nagano and Aictii are the cen¬ 
tres of pmduction. Japan's an¬ 
nual production amounts to 60 
per cent of the world's output. 
Raw silk is chiefly exported to 
the United States of America 
which is the best customer of 
Japan'a sericulture industry. 

SOTOftlHIMf nr Irotohimc 
Was the younger siater of the 
Empress Osaka-no-Cbakatsuhime^ 
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consort of thff Einj^ror Jngyo 
(374-453) and famous for her great 
heauCy. Ingyo Tenao gave her a 
palace and a apecial bodyguard 
called tbe Fttyiwajsbi^ 

SPARROW tSummcy The 
story of the Tongue-Gul Sparrow 
m famoua in JapaDOM folklore and 
ha.3 been translate by oeveraJ 
foreim writers. CNice upon a time 
an old man uTud an old woman 
were neiebboufs. The old man 
had a pet sparrow and One even¬ 
ing on hb return home missed 
the bird and enquired of the old 
woman wheLher She had seen it. 
She replied that she bad seen the 
bird. It had eaten some of her 
starch paate which was left in 
her garden, so she had caught it 
and cut out Its tongue and Let it 
iBy away. The old man was deep- 
ly grieved and set out towards 
the forest in search of hb pet, 
calling the bird hy its name. 
At last hia search was aucoesafuh 
and the sparrow led the old man 
to the home of its family, where 
he was given a great welcome. 
Ao he was about to leave, the 
fiparruw uifered him one of two 
baskets as a present. The old 
man said, "1 will take the light 
one for I am old and can carry 
It more easily/' When he reached 
hb home he found the basket ftill 
of predous things^ /ewelSp eilks^ 
and gems. The old woman hear- 
ing of bis good fortime went 
herself to the woods in search of 
the sparrow, and on meeting it 
expressed her regret for what 
harm ihc had done to the bin!. 
She iDOp Was Invited to the spar^ 
now^g homep and also offered one 
of two basketn when taking her 
leave. Being of a greedy nature 
ehe chose the heavy one which 
with much labour she carried 
away. Hut so great was her anx¬ 


iety about what was inside that 
she set H down in the forest; and 
when $he lifted the lid out popped 
a host of goblinB, snakes, and 
other loath-some things, which 
soon devoured her^ wondem 
what would have banned to her 
had Ehe chosen the lighter basket. 

SPORTS Moat of the Western 
forma of sports have been in¬ 
troduced into Japan. Qa^bolli 
football ^ Rugby and soCcer^n 
hockey^ tennis, skiiog, skating, 
boxings Wrestling, horse lacing 
cydiug are very popular. Purely 
Japanese sports, boweverp have by 
no means given way to them but 
are enthusiastically pureued- 

ArcKety From the 

earliest times Lhe japonese were 
renowned archerSi and the bow is 
mentioned in the oldest records, 
being the muat Important weapon 
of jrinmu Tcnno'^i warriors when 
he mode his famous expedilEun 
from Kyushu to the North. The 
Japanese bow is the mightiest of 
aUp measuring some 7 feet 6 inches 
from tip to tipL During the Ashi- 
kaga period archery 

ceased to be practised very much, 
but a great revival waa exp^^ 
enred during the Tokugawa period, 
even though firearms had already 
been introduced. In odden times 
the archers probably rested their 
bows on the ground and shot 



A'^jrtru 
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jo a kjieelin^ podEion, To-day 
liMosc every school teacher 
archery, far it ia a fine ejcernibe 
which promotu ketnneM 

of eye^ and mental discipline. 
Many people practise in their 
^rdens, far this sport may be 
practised id small spaces and even 
inside the bouse; moreover* ihe 
equ]pfiicnt ia quite inexpensive. 
Naldanai archery contests are held 
annually, for both men and womeD. 
Many great archeia aim!! meDtioned 
in Japaneiie history. (See Naeu- 
no-YoIcbi* Minamoto Yoahue), 

Bfljutsu ie the art of horseman¬ 
ship once much in favour among 
the military classes. Even to^ay 
schools of the higher grades en¬ 
courage indents to leam to ride, 

HD|pint i& Gunnery. Firearms 
were introduced by the Portuguese 
in |$43. (see Portuguese) Their use 
soon spread throughout the coun¬ 
try Binec the dawiiyo were very anx¬ 
ious to train their snldlErs in the 
use of such enns* which gave them 
a great advantage over untrained 
enemies. The bmt cannon in Japan 
was pven by Portuguese traders to 
the Dmmyo of Oita in 1551- 

liendD or Kenjnbfu is the art 
of handling a pwprdi From the 
ooiliest times the Japanese were 
aktiled as fencers, but it was with 
the rise of the military' class in 
the l2Eh century that fencing and 
aword-msiking made such ra^pid 
progress. To-day in pnictiBlng 
KiHda, bamboo swords are used, 
the wood being split » as to be 
quite pliable, 'fhe face, the body, 
nnd haqds^ are protected by mask, 
breastplate^ and gloves. A match 
con^istB of three contests, the oae 
who obtains two wins out of tbr«e 
being the victor. The parts to be 
nimed at by tbe edge of the swoind 
are threes the top of the bead, 
the body under the arms and the 



swoitj hand. In addition to the^, 
one point only ra allowed—at ihe 
centre of the throat. 

However, mere skill ia over¬ 
coming an opponent is not the 
moat impoi-tant thing in Kendo i 
the mo$t priied quality for a 
fencer is the abilily to ki^p a 
calm attitude when heavily pres¬ 
sed and to leave no opening for 
an opponent The Butoku-kwai 
(AssocLatloet for Preserving the 
Martial Arts) balds annuaJ con¬ 
tests. as do also policemen and 
Uie various schools and universal 
ticB. Fencing was part of the 
middle school carriculuiii. To see 
two expert fencers in action is a 
treat lo anyone visiting Japan^ 
espedally when they use real 
swords, with which^ of enur^^ 
they only make the movementx, 
though sometinicg they misa one 
another^ bodies by what seems 
to be a hair's breadth. Only the 
most proficient are allowed to give 
such exhibitions, for one false 
movement would mean a temble 
injury Or even death. A Japanese 
Eword is keen enough to cut a 
piece of fine silk in the air. (See 
Swords) 

Jiido or JaJutsa and known also 
as KutfUiPO, is a form of wrestling 
peculiar to Japan, the fame and 
use of which has spread through- 
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am the world. It is said have 
been introduted to japan by a 
Chinese in the 17lh century under 
whoae tuitiaii were created experts 
who jETadually spread a knowiedHe 
ef the art amon^ the Eoilitary 
classes. After the locate ration il 
was neglected for some time to 
be revived by Mr^ Ksmo Jigom, a 
member of the House sf Peers, 
The art is based on the Enechod 
of using the strength of the an- 
tagoDiar to overcome himt using 
hts strength to bring about Ms 
own downfall, so that the weak 
may ncluaily overcome the etroug. 
Indeed strength does not count in 
/si4p. Three methods are in use: 

burling the opponent 
fo the ground; K^iamewa^ 
obtaining a grip on him so that 
he cannot move ^ and Atewam, 
striking or kicking him In a vital 
spot that will put him out of 
action, Students gf Jud^ are 
taught how to fall without injure 
log themselvcsL, and also how to 
re^gcjtateao opponent should he 
consciouiness. Women prac¬ 
tise this sport and some of them 
are most adept at il. The centre 


of the art of /jido ia at the Kodo- 
kwan, in Koi^hikawa, Tokyo, 
where the must important con¬ 
tests arc held. 

Sojutsa ia the art of handling 
a spear. Opponeots wear face 
and body guards juat aa io K£nd& 
and the spear is covered with u 
leather guard. This is al*j a fine 
exercise for promating grace ot 
body and is much practised by 
Btudjcpcs, especially by girls 

ScuDo Or Wrestling of an an¬ 
cient form LB ptrfnrmed chieSy 
by professionals. It Is of very an. 
cient origin and records tcl! of a 
bout taking place as early aa 2i 
BrC in the presence of ihe Em¬ 
peror of that time. The Imperial 
court encouraged wrestling bouts 
in olden tiiTiea and experts in the 
art w^cre summoned to the court 
at Kyoto to wtestle for a pnae. 
The Tokugawa Sk£^g^nJ^ especially 
leyasu, alw encouraged .S'wmo, 
and matches became quite impor¬ 
tant social functions In feMdul 
times the daimy^ kept their own 
bands of wrestlers who were 
matched against those belonging 
to other Jorda. With the abolition 
of feudalism the aport declined 
and w|as not revived until 
when it was encouraged by the 
prepuce of the Emperor at a 
series of bouts given at the Shiba 
Detached FaUce In Tokyo. 

The Kokugikwan, at Eyogoku- 
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b^£]ii» T^kyo, IB the centre of tht 
tpan And there iniirnAiiieifit? are 
hdd in January and May of each 
year, laadng^ for thirteen daya, 
to dedcle the national chatnpion- 
ship«. 

Wrestlers are divided into two 
KTOups, ''On« Within the Curtain'' 
iMaku^norUchi) and ''Ones Outside 
the Curtain"' The 

drst group consists of the three 
ehampions, who are catled the 
SanyaktL Tlio cfiatnpEon of all is 
called yo^CMHd. Between the 
Stjnyaku and the M^kM-skiia 
Come a group of twenty wreatlera 
who are called Mofgcijhirs. The 
wrestling ring is fottned by a 
droic^of rice hales, one bale being 
removed from each side for place 
of entry. Originally there were 
an outer and inner circle, hue the 
outer circle haB now b^ame a 
square. The bales are sixteen in 
number and are supposed to re¬ 
present the quarters of the com- 
paag and the twelve months. 
Buckets of water ar* placed on 
each aide for the use of the 
Wrestlers, who waah their hands 
and rinse out their mouths m 
entering the arena. A boni gener¬ 
ally Jests a few minutes and is 
decided by falls, throws, twiiitap 
lifts, and back throws of the$e 
are forty-eight diiTcrent kindSi 

Between the bouts a picturesque 
ceremony consisting of hand-clap¬ 


ping and stamping of feet is given, 
when the wrestler^ wear ^autifui 
aprons made of the mckst coatjy 
material^. This ceremony is called 
Diskyairi, or Ring Entry- On the 
lost day of a tournanient, the 
umpire presents prires in accord^ 
ance with iradiUon, to the three 
champions of the victorious dde. 
These prix^ consist of a bow for 
the Oeeki, a bow string for the 
Stkimku and a fan for the 
Ktmusubt, in olden times the 
umpiring of championslilps 

was made hereditary in the fami¬ 
lies of Sh^ and Yo^ida, the 
latter family being represeniDd 
even to this day. Sumif wresUerB 
are huge fellows most pf them 
being over six feet in height and 
possessing enormous bodies. They 
are often said by foreigaers (o 
be not Japanese at all, but a dif¬ 
ferent race. Thi^, however, 3& 
not the case. They wear, even 
tcKlay the old style of hairdress 

Suma ts recpgniKd as the na¬ 
tional $port H.M. the Emperor 
often henuuring the championship 
bouts with hlH presence. 

SUDARB Ifi a bamboo screen, 
Or curtain u^ed in Japanese honied 
in the summer months in place 
of the sliding paper Shc^L Jt is 
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a of th'm bamboo slits 

plaitod together iHth thread ao 
that when htiiig it admits n cool 
breexe at the same time IceepLog 
out the ra).’s of the iion. 

SUPERSTITIONS A good sized 

book roiild be writtea on the ftoixr- 
stitioDS of jipaa^ and these vm 
with locality. Not that the Japan, 
ese arc to^sy aay more super- 
^titioufl than many other people?^ 
Howeverp there are a Dumber of 
such belie^a whieh if not paid bo 
vety inoch attention to-day are at 
least interMling, The Japanese 
do not have the same fear of the 
notnbef thirtwn^ but it in con¬ 
sidered a critical age for children 
as they are, u it were, on the 
threshold of adult life. In some 
country difltricta at New Year 
those children attaining this age 
climb to the suiniTLit of the highest 
mountain in the neighbourhood 
to purify themielvca ami drive 
away evil spirits. 

Other unlucky ages are 1^, 33, 
AZ. 

h is conaEdered moat unlucky 
for a woman to hove a child in 
her 33rd or 42nd year and 
hdieved that the child wt\\ have 
a most unhappy hfcL 

Some yean ago a child waa bom 
to a neighbour who was in her 
33rd year- And so to offset any 
Ill-luck which snighr befaU the 
child was taken out and put in 
the street. A neighbor with 
w^hom arrangements had been 
made picked up the child and 
broughi it to its parents' Just as 
it It were a gift from her; and 
everyone was then happy—the 
child had come frocn out^e the 
famOy and the evil speU had been 
broken^ 

The l^th nnd 2flid] days of the 
month ere considered moat lucky 
and if possible numy people elect 


to travel or start new enterprises 
on these days. The Japanese 
equivalent of Friday the ISth is 
probably that which, is called 
Butstt-Mrisu-iht day on which 
the Buddha died. 

Some years fire considered un- 
lucky» particularly the years of 
the horse and the nicmkey. I9t55 
was the year cf the sheep and 
was featured by a large number 
of marriages, ig not so 

popular for it is the year of the 
monkey. 

There are many auperstJtEnns 
connetted with direction. No one 
will willingly sleep with his head 
towards the North for this li the 
directions towards which they 
place a corpse. The East is lucky 
and ao U the SouthL There is ah 
ways danger to be feared from 
the North-East which quarter has 
received the oatne of “ Demon's 
Gate," No openings are left on 
this side of a house. 

Ftre has always been the arch- 
of the Japanese people and 
it is little wonder there are many 
snjpersrJtioiia connected with it. 

For example you must never 
Uinjw nail parings into a fire, for 
if you do the fire will surely take 
Vengeance and hum down your 
house. 

In mme districts it is said that 
if you throw persimmon atones 
mto a fire you will become a leper. 

The direercien called 44/changes 
each year. In sojne dtstricta it is 
said to be the directrou in which 
the thunder last ml led. This 
dlrectioii Is said to be ealremdy 
lucky nod from there wju uume 
prosperity and abundant harv-ests. 
A bad direction [b called * -SCUtf-■ 

When a pman dies the kfmimo 
in which to clad the corpse is 
always sewn by two or thrte 
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P^rwfls tc>^iher. ThU is ne^r 
done In tlie C4S« of ■ irarment 
for a living pemn bs In this case 
it is believed to bring ili-fortuoe; 

Ell some districts when a person 
dies two persons go out to Inform 
nektives and friendi. It is be¬ 
lieved tJiat if one person goes 
that the spirit of the deceived 
will pcHsesa the iofortnahh 

Salt is strewn outside of res- 
tauranta to keep away evil. Some 
people will not have mint gjow- 
ing in the ganden for fear it may 
bring ilL-lnck. 

En former days it was believed 
that anyone who gaaed on the 
face of the Empercr would be 
struck blijid^ and His Majesty's 
face was always screened from 
those being given an interview 
by a fine bamboo acreen. 

These aie Jysi a lew of the 
^uperfititions of Japan r There are 
Euperstitlona conceming clothing 
sneezing, the weather, words to 
be avoided—but it is safe to say 
that most of the^ are given Little 
credence in these enlightened 
days. 

susano-q-no-mikoto 

The brother ol AmateraBU Omt^ 
kami (q.v.)t to whom his ways 
proved so obnoxious that she 
retired into a cave. The €ods 
then sent him to Izumo where he 
married In&da Hlmo, the daughter 
of God AshinatsuchL He is 
worshipped ns the God of the 
Moon. iJie Tide, and the Sei. 

SWORDS Perhaps no- other 
coumry has produced such skilled 
Bwcfdsmftbs as Japan, and from 
the earliest tunes (he xwotd was 
the principal weapon of the mUi^ 
tail' classes- Japanese mythology 
mentionB the sword in many 
stories, the most famnus allusion 
being to the sword given by the 



Japanese BwordM 

Sun Goddess, Amalemsu Omikami, 
to her grandson, Nlntgi-no-Mlkoto. 

Swo^B, undoubtedly cast some 
six or Mven centuries B.C, have 
been unearthed from sepulduts, 
all made of iron and similar in 
shape to those u^ m ancient 
t|me6 in Europe and Egypt The 
period which produced the most 
beautiful sworde was that of 
Kamakura (11S5-1336). Sansom 
says: "Technical progress in 
sword making was such that, for 
strength and ed^, the Japanese 
eword of the 13tn century, if not 
even earlier, ej5cela the work of 
alii other makers in whatever 
country before or oince.'^ fj^pan, 
by G- Sanaom, London 193^} 

Nyudo Masamune, the greatest 
swordsmltb Japan has ever pro- 
duced, lived during the Kamakura 
period. The swords of the Mina- 
motes, unlike the richly decorated 
and beiewelled blades ot the 
courtiers of the earlier Hetan 
period, were the BCmc of per¬ 
fection Lo keenness of their blades. 
The Craft of sword making was 
one of the noblest of trades and 
was carried on by families from 
father to son. During the time 
when the steel edge was being 
forged into the body of the iron 
blade, it was cuslonmry for the 
amitha to put on the rob» of court 
nobles, hang the Shmt^Kowa Csce 
New Year Decorntloaa) over rhe 
forge, and close the doors » as to 
be free from all intemiptiaQ. This 
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Kamna-kaji fSword^ith) 

period of ihe raakiu^ wa$ rcR^Tded 
as a most sacred rite and is even 
followed to thi$ day when gworda 
of the old type are forged. Unfor- 
tunAtely, ^ter the kestoratioo 
many of the beautiful swords ef 
Japan went abroad. A Japanese 
awonlai:nith tnust be a man of 
unimpeadiable character ^ he ia 
expected to put his whole heart 
and sou! into hla work, and if he 
harbours evd thoughts during the 
forging it is belieired that the 
blade will never be of any good 
u!se to its owner. The sword is 
emblematic of purity and justice. 
In feudal times no one below the 
rank of somumj was allowed to 
wear a aword; it was the mark 
of a warrior* and a gendeman^ 
The Japanese short sword^ or 
Katana^ varies In length but is 
seldom more than one foot long; 
it is this sword that was always 
used for The long 

sword, or Tschi^js, over two feet 
and is sometimes as much as 
three feet nix inches in length. The 
Ku!&ikttt Is a short^agger used by 
ladies in feudal days. To quote 
from an excellent Little booklet 
on the sub^t by Captain Take^ 
lomi KunishtgOp a former Japanese 
naval oUicer: ”The i^uality of 
the ateel is determined by the 
importation of the proper quantity 
of carbon, which ps 3 most difficult 
process requiring the utmost pre. 


cisioo in Ortrig and tempering. It 
is extremely hard even for modem 
science to gauge accutately the 
limit to which carbon is ab^rbed 
and beyond which it is emitted^ 
but the masttT-smith of old Japan 
sensed that limit and made no 
mistake. And in putting on the 
edge to the hlade^ he not only 
knew the required amount of hr- 
log and Watering, but was able to 
produce vartous eubsrances such 
as are known to-day hs martensite, 
troosite^ sorbite, and pearl! to, 
which In the process of thdr for¬ 
mation were made to leave on 
the surface of the bkde the so- 
called ^blade figures" of indesett- 
bahle beauty—the pride of the 
Japanes^e swcnd. " 

NifipQnt{t*^ GTse Japamse 
Swurdj 

by Capt. Taketomi Kunishige. 

Th^ other parts of the sword, 
such as the hilt scubbard 

(S^afya), Tsubti (sword-guard), Ma- 
nuJti ChiU ornaments) were alao 
objects of great beauty and artistic 
workmanshipi The designs were 
usually taken from nature and 
represented birds, Howcra. etc. 

arc of various shapes and 
designs and eagerly sought by 
collectors. 

To a Japanese, the sword was 
a most sacred weapon, and for a 
A^muini to pledge his word on 
his sword was to give an oath 
that could be broken only by 
death. The sword was regarded as 
eosential for the subjugation of 
evD, the emblem cl juiticek and a 
meana of eeifroiastery. As one of 
the chief and most valuable ex¬ 
ports to China and other countries 
in the 14th and JS'th cciitiiiries 
the sword of Japan was known 
in every Innd and lEa pofisession 
coveted by warriors of every 
Eastern couniry. (see Armour) 
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SYLLABARY Ln ^cicjit UtatB 
tlie Japanw had eyidentJy ii& 
method of writiog a&d the histo^ 
Ties compiled Injm rtdta- 

tiops of ancient chrpnideSp such 
the Nihmgi related hy Hiyeda- 
no-Afe. Therefore the first written 
language was in Chinne chamc- 
ters adapted to Japanese pho' 
netics. Great dtfiitulty yens how¬ 
ever, atwa^^n experienced with 
this system of writingp for wards 
in Chinese had an altagether differ¬ 
ent ineaning when prottotinced in 
the Japanese language- It was in 
the Helan period that the Katu^ 
Atfns, or phonetic script came ta 
be widely used. This is a script 
inadc up of abbreviated Chinese 
charterers, ^^Katakami means 

stde-AVntf, beenure its symbols 
are fra^euts of the aides of 
Chint!ise ideographs;** (BdnItleyJ 
Kana [j of two varieties:—A'ota- 
(pbonetic scripEX nnd ifim- 
gana (running script). The 

t& supposed to have been 
devised by Makihi (Sec Kibi Dai- 
jmX and by Kobo Daishi; 

the ortginator of the former is in 
donht, but it is certain that Koha 
Daiahi did not originale 
however much the fact 1b empha- 
su^ by some hi&EoriansL Kobo 
DaishL. however, did write a poem 
called iroha^uta^ which is com- 
^sed of the 47 syllables of the 
Japanese syllabniii-. 
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£acb vQweJ has only one sound r 
A as in j^iss: 1 as In sin; U as- 
io full; B as in bet; 0 as in ob^- 

As yt and yr aio nlinost iden- 
ticaJ in sound they are usuaHy 
substituted by i nnd e- and wj 
wu We, and wo by I u e and o- 
respectively^ 

The order in which Hinsgana is 
arranged may be remembered hy 
the poem Imka which contains 
all the sounds of the Kaiijhimt 
in such a way a$ to fonn a verse 
of poetry founded on one of the 
Buddhist Sutras, and may be 
translated “ All is transitory 
in this fleeting world. Z^t me 


escape 

from 

its 

illusions 

and 

vanities I 
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iy 

l^fe. 

ctu 

ri 

DbL 

ru. 

0 
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it 
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;!L t> 4 t 

t H ao M m it 

The formed by placing 


two dots to 
letter are:— 

the 

right of 


9 

C 

t? 


ai 

mu 

t* 

m 

^ i: 


€ 


u fti 

nt 

U 





E 

di ^ 

dau 

6 i 

lln 

If 1 } 



if 

U U 

bu 


ho 

There are 

aJso hall^nant 


sounda foirnied hy (facing a omaU 
circle to tbe eight of each letter, 

V'lJU 

II tf ^ !f 

Pt pi Pti |i« p 9 

Most books are written in a 
mixture of Chhietie characters and 
oae or the other kind of KmuL 
They are never wriiteo ro fCono 
alone with the exception of 
educational works for children. 

In addition there are the coo- 
tracted sounds or Yo^on which 
are a comblnatiQo of two Keruo 
symbols;- 




^ t. 

Pimi 


clu 

chu 

Chfi 

chB-D 



u» 


Lwi 


■to 


ibo 

■bu-u 

iJkmi 


♦ 

Cm 

I'i 

r.j 

Cl 5 

m 

N 

Id 

(H 

iiMi 



tra 


tjL^ 

kiM 

s* 



9m ^ 

9i 

trt 

gm 

t*o 

wrmn 

»nj-u 


J^panese is a smooth ftowing 
Language with very EittJe accent. 
The Jen^hening of voweb makes 
a conaiderable dJIference to the 
meaning of a word^ and, unless 
otherwise shown by accenl; signsp 
a Word should be pronounced 
smoothly and without undue stresa 
On any one tyUahle^ 

There are sevenU good books 
on the Japanese language and 
students are referred to: Grosser 
man'fl ^Japanese without a 
Teacher**^ and Rose-Inn^* *^Japo- 
nese Coover«atioa and Grammar^^' 
the works of McGovern, the 
Vaccari's atKl others- 

EJowevex, those who wish to 
study the language thoroughly 
are advis«l to obtsjii the t^mere 
used in the Japanese Government 
primary schoois. They constitute 
the beat means of learning the 
language properly* ns the student 
starts In jubI the same way aic 
Jai^nese chUdreo learntug to 
write ihrir mother tongue. 
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TAfKEJJCI Written by thp pnt4t 
SliDEo^ Hoabi, is a bi^orical wi>rk 
covmng one of the moat tmibted 
^rioda of Japanese history, from 
1318 to 1368, when tht folSowers 
of the fin penal Court etruggi^ 
valiantly to throw off the power 
^ Mie K-amakiira ^ogunt. TTie 
Tuthnii eonaista of 41 volumes. 

TAIKO la the nanie under which 
the great HIdeyoshi Cq.v,X after 
retirement so most affecticuk. 
fttely knowe. The word m^ans 
“rerired Ejr-ChanceUor." 


TAIKUN a title used by the 
Sfwffun in bio dealings with 
foreigners 1854-1857. For many 
yeara the foreigners had not dia^ 
Anguished the Sh^gtm from the 
From this word comes 
the English ■ Tycoon \ 


TAfRA or Helkc:. A family de-^ 
Katstirabara Shitmo 
»n of Kwammu Tcono, 
wh3cii exercised tnemendons power 
during the llth and the I2th 
The long Btruggle be¬ 
tween the Tajjiu and the Mina- 
mutos ]s ofie gf the moit interest¬ 
ing and most importojit phases 
of Japanese history. They were 
eventixEilly crushed by the Mina. 
IfOto* ac the battle of Dan-no- 
Taira no Kiyotfiori, 
ruirB-no-Shigemori, Udkc-gaiiiX 

I^RA-NO-KlYOMORf (II li- 

nlMt of 

t^Taira clan. He became go- 
'll;? l™V'n£« of Aki. sup. 
porteq U]e Empexor ShJr^ltawB in 


the IJogen War. end bdtig vie- 
tonoiid became powerful at court. 
It was Kiyomori who sent Mina- 
uiuto-no-Yoiitomo into exile and 
look Minamoto-no - Y oeh itomo's 
concubine as mlstre^a. When he 
was appointed iktjotiaiym, or Prime 
Minbter in 1167, he distributed 
all ImFnrtant |iosi lions to hii re- 
lad¥« and »o became the virtual 
master of the country. In 1168 
ht was seiEed with a terrible 
burning sickness^ Hi rUOyaniaf, 
donned the robe of a monk, and 
took the name of Jokai. But hLa 
entry into the priesihoi^ did not 
change hli di$^lute w^aya nor 
cure the disease of which he died 
in IIBL His last request was that 
the head of Yoritomo be laid upon 
his grave. Bui Yorilomo was lo 
pke his full revefige on the Tairus 
in IISS when he defeated them 
at Danmo-ura and completely 
stripped them of power. iQyo- 
mori was m man who could never 
acknowledge defeat. Nothing was 
impossibln to him. One story tells 
haw he attemped to build a tern, 
pie in one day to please a lady, 
who promised to be hla mistress 
should he maxed. He employed 
thousands of artisans on the job, 
and just aa the sun was setting 
he climlied to the roof and heck, 
oned back the sun with his fan. 
Tnthio rash act was ascribed h!s 
Sickness. Once he constructed a 
canal near Kore, in order that he 
might be able to go more easily 
to the shrine of Itaiiltushimii But 
bis cnid ways overshadowed his 
good points and he died:, beset, so 
he said, with the of the 

Minamotos he had killed and ilU 
trcateiL 
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JMRA-H 0-5HIGEMORI Waa 
the eldest son of Ki^otuori. He 
waa a great warrior aod la revered 
for his fidelity to his sovereign. 
Shigemori once Conceived the idea 
of cytiing a cans] from Lake 
Biwa to the sea but it was 
abandoned as being too difficult 
oE ^camptiabment^ When he was 
seriously ilL he refus^ the as- 
nitance of the greatest Korean 
physicians; but he had women 
reclic Buddhifit hyiuno by his 
bedside, on each side of which 
were twelve Buddhist linages. He 
died in 1179 three years befaro 
his father. 


TAKA HAS HJ KOREKJyO 
C1S&4-193Q Experienced such vi* 
ejssitudes of fattune $$ come to 
but few people. Tho son of a 
painter in the employment of the 
Tokugawa he was 

adopted hy one Takahashi Kore^ 
tada^ a footman in the employ of 
the Z^rjnyo, Lord Date, of Sendai. 
At thirteen yearo of age he was 
fleiit by Lord Date to Am Erica 
for studyK hut no sooner had be 
arrived there than chril war broke 
out in Japan between the sup¬ 
porters of the Skogutmti and those 
of the Imperial Houses Lxird I^te 
being on the side of the Shi^^n- 
the funds which were auppo$ed 
to be sent for young Takahnahi's 
educatioo were held up. 

He had a difficult Lime maintain¬ 
ing himself in America, and it m 
said that he was even sold aa a 
&tave„ He returned home io 18€S 
nnd entered the Daigaku Nanko 
(the antecedent of the Tokyo 
imperial University) but being 
fond of pleasure soon gave up 
study and became, in turn a 
speculator, a teacher of En^isb, 
and a petty government official, 
but succeeded in nothing. Finally^ 


when the Fatenta Bureau was 
established he woo put in charge. 
But with hh talent recogniaed 
and a future established be was 
attractied by a supposed silver 
mifie in Peru, whJther he pro¬ 
ceeded accompunled by engineers, 
officials, and labourers. However, 
his dream of riches was rudely 
sbatter«l, for on arrival in Peru 
It was found that the mine was 
worthtesa. 

He joined the Bank of Japan in 
1S92 and worked his way up until 
he became iLa preaideiit thfring 
the Rusao-Japanese War he was 
Btui abroad to float loans for the 
gOVemmenL a commission which 
he DccompUahed with outstanding 
success. Later, he beeame finance 
minister in the Yamamnto Cabinet 
his first entry into pnliHcs, and 
he retained Lhe position in the 
Hum CabineL became head of tbe 
S^iyidfwat party and finally prime 
minister. In the successive Inu- 
kai, Saito, and Okada cabinets he 
held the portfolio uf finance 
minister until at the age of 82 
he was assassinated as one of 
^e victims of the February 2s&th 
incident in 1938. A genius of 
finance Tahahasbl Kdrekiyo will 
always be aSrectionately re¬ 
membered 03 One who did his 
duty to bi^ country and helped 
her through some of her most 
troublesome periods. 

TAKAMA-GA-HARA Literally. 
'^Plaln of High Heaven^^ from 
which lionagi and Izanami (q.v.) 
descended to earth to create Ja¬ 
pan, making over their former 
abode to the Bun Goddess Ama- 
lerasu OmiltamL 

TAKAMIMUSUBI-KO-KAM^ 
A Shinto God who, according to 
legend assisted the Sun Goddessi 
to rule Taitaffla.ga-Hata, 





TAKARABUNE Thfl tmsure 
of Seven Code of Luck. 
The ^ip E3 supposed to sail into 
pon nn N ew Yearns Eve. A pierure 
of the ship baught on New Year's 
Day and placed under the mlbw 
ensureif lucky dreatnB. The Seven 
Godti of Luck are ensconced in 
the ship, (See Seven Cnjds of 
Luck. TakuramoHif^'i 

TAKARAMONG A collection 
of objects with emblemaiic mean^ 
liigs. They form the carno of 
the and are the 

contents of bag. (See 

They are: The Hat of 
Invisibiltty, or Kakune^ia; rolls 
of brocade# or Onmonu^ an in- 
eithaustible purse of mDne>\ or 
the Sacred Keys of 
the Treaistiie Shed of ihe Gods, 
or cloves, or Chojn scrolls 
or books, or jlfakhnono: ^ikoku'x 
(q.v.) hammer^ Or Tsudtr, the 


lucky rain-coat^ or KaknKmiti^^ 
etc., etc., moat lists couelndiog 
with the Hagortfm& (q.vj, 

TAKEMIKA2UCHI-NO-KAMI 
A SkiwtQ deity sent to eartb to 
prerare the way for the coming 
of Ninigi-no-.MikDCa (q.v.). He is 
also called Toyofutsu, A ihrinc 
is diiHdicated to bitn at 
Hitarhi province. 

TAKENOUGHUNO-SUKUNE 
Born in 8S A.D. was a descendant 
of the Emperor Kogen. and was 
a warrior and staieBiuau to whom 
historians credit the extraordinary 
span of nn less than three hundred 
and dtty years of life, as also with 
being the advUer of more than 
five sovereigns in succession. 

TAKETSUNOMI - NO-MIKOTO 
Sensed as guide to Jimmu Tenno 
(q.v.) when the latter went to 
Yamato in <563 B-C. Aa a reward 
for his serrkeB he waa given the 
name of Yatagnrasu^ orCraw with 
Eight Feet. 

TAMAYORIHIME Sister of 
Tuyotamabicne (q.v.) was the 
mother of Jlminu Tenno (q.v,) 

TANABATA (Weaver) the story 
of whom inspires the Taftada^a 
Matsuri, sometimes known as 
the fiashi Mahuri, or Festival of 
Stat^ Said to be of Chinese 
origin, the fable relates the love 
of the Herdsman, represented by 
the star in the constellation of 
Aquha. and the Weaver—the star 
Vega* who dwell on opposite sides 
of the Ris'er of Hea¬ 

ven. the Milky Way, and who 
come together on the 7th night of 
the 7th nidonr 

The Weaver* a celestial princess* 
while engaged in weaving gartnentB 
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for the Emptror of Heav«n fell 
in Jove with a liaiidwn>e heniEniaii^ 
who ahe wee allowefi to marry 
aa a reivard for her iodufilrv and 
akOL 

Bui they were sa deeply In love 
that the herdfiman allowed his 
cattle to stray and Che weaver 
neglected her work. Aisd since 
many adnionEtiona had no effect 
upon their behaviour the Emperor 
caused them to remain on opposi te 
aides of the Milky Way, aJIowiug 
them to see each other once every 
year. The Weaver wept bitterly 
at being separated from her hus¬ 
band and not being 4ble to meet 
him, even on iht 7th day of the 
7Eh moan^ and so the magpies 
took pity on her and spread their 
wings to form a bridge to enable 
her to crtrss the Milky Way. 
However, if it rains oti this night 
then the magpies will not form 
their bridge and the lovera must 
await another year. 

Another version of the legend 
relates that the pair were mortals 
who were married at the ages of 
twelve and fifteen and died at 
the ages of one hundred and three 
and ninety.nine respectivelyp When 
they died their spirits went to 
ireavEit where the Supreme I^ity 
bathed daily in the Milky Way, 
Mortals wert not allowed to bathe 
in the River of Heaven^ except on 
the 7Lb day of the 7th tnoon^ on 
which occasion the Lord of Heaven 
listened to the cJianting of Budd- 
hist sutras^ 

And so on the 7th o( July* the 
occasion of the festival young 
women are Supposed to supplicate 
the Weaver for her assistance in 
their weaving, sewing, music, 
poetry and other gentle am; 
and the fanuero pray to the 
HerdEmau for bumper harvests. 
(See FestivBls^ 


TANGO-NO-SEKKU The Boy's 
FesdvaL (See Festivals, May), 

TANZEN or Dotrra. la a heavily 
padded garment,, used when resting, 
in the same manner m the 
Western dm^aing.gown. (See 
Dress). 

TATAMI Jfi the rush malted 
fltwring of a iapaneac: house. It 
fs wov^ in pieces which measure 
^me 911 feet in length, three feet 
in width, and two itichas in 
thickness. These fit over wo^en 
beams which are usually ralBed 
at least one foot from the ground. 
Shoes or slippers are never [warn 
when walking on fainmL 

In speaking of the sIko of a 
room one says; A six mat room, 
eight mat and so forth. 

TATTOOING (/mioni) Has 
been practised among the lower 
classes from early days. It was 
moat popular during the Yedo 
period ClG03-18^p and firemen* 
arti&ans^ palanquin-bearers, and 
young bloods vied with each 
other in the display of artistic re- 
presentadorv^ Even the women of 
the gay quarters prided them^lves 
on the beautiful pitiurcs tnttooed 
on their arms. The practice has 
been prohibited since 1880. hut it 
IU9 not entirely disappeared and 



TatJii 


im 


Japanese ratt^ artiste are 

all aver world for Eheir skill 

and artistic designs. 

TATSU la a dragon. o^er 
mythictil treaturefi: Kappa, Kirin, 
eic,> 

TEA (See Agriculture and <Cha- 
nchyu). 

TEETH BtACKENiKG The 
qld custom of msiricd wnmen 
bLackeaing the teeth is very 
indent, and with it went the 
custom of removing the eyebrows^ 
Occaatonally old women of the 
country-side may sUli bo seen 
with blackened teethe and it is 
interc^iing to note that the 
of blackening seemed to preserve 
the teeth into old age. The dye 
used w^as made from iron steep^ 
in or vinegar^ and after^ 

watd^ boiled with other ingredi¬ 
ents^ At one time even men 
followed the custonn 

TEMPUS'chE’ ^ Duddhiet 
places of worship. (See Architec¬ 
ture and Buddhiam). 

TEN DA I or TiTf^i-aAM ia a 
Buddhist seetp or teaching. (See 
Buddhism). 



Tengu 


TENGU AreJmylJiical dwelSecs 
of the forests- They are classified 
into two classes, the ordinair 


htiman shaped Ttrngs* with wlngn 
and a nose of inordinate Icnn^^ 
K^nafiat^npu. and the bird-like 
Ttngu with a strong beak, A^msu- 
ttngu. They have a niJer named 
Daikngii who has long motistachea 
and a grey heard. It is said that 
he belongs neither to heaven nor 
to hell, this fate being a penance 
for haring broken the precepts of 
the Buddha; he Isr moreover, sicit 
three times each day. 

TENilN (See Michizane Suga- 
wam). 

TENJfN SHICHJDAI Were the 
eleven generations of heavenly 
spirits before Amaterasu OmikamL 
They are Kittiitokotachi-no^MIko- 
to; Konisatouchi-no-Mikoto; Toyo- 
ku ni-no-Mikoto; U jinl-nO'Mikolo; 
SuijLni - no - Mikoto; Otonojii - no - 
Mikoto; Qtomabe-no-Mikoto; Oio- 
tarxi-ito. Mikoto; Kashikone-no- 
Mikoto; Iranagi-no-Mikoto, and 
lEanami^no^Mikoto. 


Tentij^ui 

TENUGUI a Japanese towel 
which i;:ame into use dwriog the 
Kamakura period when it was 
chiefly used as a head covering; 
but it was not until the middle 
of the Tokugawa period (1700- 
L750) that it became the article 
of general use that it remains 
to-day. Originally of a simple 
design in rough cotton doth, it 
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sradumlly came tc be an artistic 
arttcEe decorated with designs oE 
birds, :ftDwers, plants, trees, ani¬ 
mals, hiK scenery^ etc. T£nu^i 
are wjdeliy used tc-day In Ame¬ 
rica and Europe as luncheon mhle 
covers, window curtains, and 
wharves. 



TERAKOYA Were schools 
orgaoired by Buddhist prieets fur 
leach ifig children the cUssjcal 
Cbinese charactei^ They slnrted 
iuit after the Kamakura period 
and contiDued up to the Restora¬ 
tion in 1860^ 

TERUKOHIME or PrinccHe 
Moonbeam. Js Identical with Kagu- 
yahime of the T^ktit^ri-rnm^gainri 
(see Literature). 

TERUTEHIMI {Set Oguri Han- 
gwan) When FJangwan was a 
Cripple she nursed him. Captured 
by brigandL% who sold her to a 
hroIhGl. she remuined chaste uutfl 
rescued hy her husband- 

ICGO HEIHACHIRO, AOMh 
RAL MARQUIS (1847-1^34) Bom 
dE a aumami family of Satsnmap 
he studied in England at the 
Thames Nautical Training Cotlcae, 
hl.M,S. Worceateri and after 
finishing his coucse made a 
voyage frum England in Australia 
aod back in an EugUth mailing 


ship. He was away froro Japan 
from 1371 to 1878. He was in 
command of fiXJ^'f^- Naoiwa 
during the SinO“Japarte^ War 
]B£l4 in which he dislmguished 
himself. However, it was Ibt 
Russn Japanese War in 1904 thal 
brought him fame through his 
complete defeat of the Russian 
Fleet at the Battle of Tsu^hlfua. 
In England he was affectionately 
called Japan's Nelson, and it was 
eJcactly too years after the Battle 
of Trafalgar that Togo fought 
his greatest battle, t9DS. 


TOKAIDO The road from the 
Nlhoobashi bridge at Tokyo to 
Kyoto. 323-1/2 in lengthy 

atons the Eastern shurc of Japan' 
In olden days this road had fifty- 


three sEages- Hiroshige, the 
famous painter of Ukiyfie, has 
left a fine meinnrral to the old 
days of the Toksido Road in his 
priota of the hfty-threo porting 
stations. The latter were taken 
as models by landscape gardeners 
who depicted them in mimalure, 
taking great pleasure in showing 
the views of the peerless Mt. 
Fuji as seen from the different 
stations. ToHiiay, the Tokaido 
generally meatis ibe railway be¬ 
tween Tokyo and Kohe 
The filty-lhree posting station a 


^licted by Hiroshige werer 

Nihottbashi 

Mitsiike 

ShiuagBwa 

Hamamatflu 

Kawasaki 

Maisaka 

Kenagawa 

Arai 

Hodogaya 

Shirasuga 

Totauka 

Futakawa 

Fujisawa 

Yoshida 

KiralsukB 

Maihara 

CHw 

Akasaka 

Odawara 

Fujikawa 

Hakone 

Oka^ki 

Mishima 

Ikekoibuni 

Ntima^q 

Narumi 

Hara 

Miya 
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Voshiwara 

Kuwnrva 

Kamnhara 

Yokkaichi 

Yui 

Ishiyakushi 

OkitBU 

Shono 

Ejjii 

Kamuyama 

Puchu 

Setii 

Mirukn 

Sakashitit 

Okabc 

Tsuchlynma 

Puiieda 

Mizuguchi 

Sbimada 

Ifihibe 

Kanaya 

Kusaisu 

Hisaka 

Otsu 

Kakeguwa 

Pukuroi. 

Kyoto 


TOKIWA GOZEN Wa& th* 
concubine of Minamoto^no-YofliM- 
tomn to whom she gave ihret 
$ 0113 : Jmaweha, Otowaka, and 
Ufi^incaiLa^ or Y 05 hib$une. After 
the dtAih of Voshitomo in 1160 
she tied to Yamato^ taking her 
three hoys laiih her. but then 
heard: that Kiyomori bad seised 
and tor Hired her mother- She 
relumed to the court of ht^ 
enemy and threw herself upon his 
mercy* heESiT^g bim to save her 
mother. This he agreed to do 
on condition that she becajne his 
mistress. The three hoys were 
sent to a temple. She bore a 
a girl chitdi to Kiyomori, but the 
union did not 1 a$t very long and 
she taler majTied one ot the 
Fujiwaias. 

TOKUGAWA One of the 
greatest families in Japanese 
historv. They are descended from 
llitta Yoshisliige, the grandson of 
Minamoto-nO^Yoshiie ifM^l-llOS. 

The founder of the power of 
this family and of the Tokugawa 
Shi>j^mU^ was leyasu (1M2-1S16) 
the most famous of them alL Me 
served under both Oda Nobunaga 
and ToyotomI KideyosM 
tq,v,> but on the death of the 
fatter be revolted operdy against 
the Taiho^s aoo, Bideyori. fn 161^ 


at the fl^lUe of Sekigahara 
he defeated the followers of Hide- 
yori Jd a brill iant victory n^ost 
overwhelnting odd*- Establishing 
himself at Y«do CTokyoJp he soon 
held the supreme esecuiive power 
in the land^ The Emperor Yoiei 
in 1603 conferred upon him the 
title of Strif^i^ogun {see SAogwrt). 
[ji 16QS he abdicated In favour of 
his son BidetadSp then years 

old. his main idea being to per^ 
petiiate the dignity of to 

his heirs. He retired to Shizuoka 
and whilst taking an active interest 
in affairs spent bis time in the 
study of literature^ chiefly tsottry. 
In 1611 he went to Kyoto to 
arrange a marriage between bis 
grand-daughter and Hideyori. but 
the rolAEiona between Hideyori and 
his usurper became more and 
more strained and finally ended 
In the death of Hideyori at ihe 
seig®' of Osaka Castle^ May 161 S. 
With Hideyori out of the way the 
TokugHWas were secure- leyasu^ 
again roHred to Shizuoka and 
died at the beginning of 1616 in 
hiE 7-lth year. He was buried 
temporarily at Kuno-ian+ near 
Shiauoka, hut his body wai later 
iransfeiTed to the famous Toshogu 
Shiine at Nikko. A akilfut warrior 
and a shrewd politician, leyasu 
was undoubtedly a gealu*. for he 
padded the country and secured 
the power to his owd family for 
two and a half centuries. It was 
he who befriended: the English 
Bailor^ Wm. Adams (see England) 
and who issued the edict of 1614 
banning priests from the country. 
Be left nine sons^ and bis werk o! 
unification was carried On by his 
godson lemitsu, son of Bldetada. 
The differerice between leyasu's 
policy and that of his predecessors' 
Is shown In a popular rhytnei 
called SdHk££su-m-Kish& 'Charac¬ 
teristics of the ibrte G reat Ones'’:— 
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Oda Nobunaga sa^a: ^'NigKbio- 
sale, if yc7U dp not s[ne T shall 
kill you/^ 

Hid^yoshi says: if 

you do dpL sidg ^'E shall Tfiakeyou/* 

leyasLi ^^Xijfhtfngale, ti you 
do not iing nsiw we flliall wait 
kiiitjl you do " 

loyoso ia respectfully niokmaTned 
C07i^<'n-sarmi^ and dJsreapectfully 
Old Badgei^, Fam-TiaKuki. The 
story ol the treat ol the Toku- 
^waa^ the Three Hollyhock Leaves, 
im said to as follows;—Once 
Damag{>n Hirotada^ father of Jc- 
yasu. Was relurnin]^ front a victory 
nnd was enteftained by hia va^J 
Honda. Some cakes were pre- 
KDted to him upon a tray bearins 
three Aoi, or hollyhock |eave$^ On 
seeing them Hirotadn is^id: 'These 
lenveti have been presemed to me 
as I rettirned victorious. 1 shall 
adopt them aa my cresl.'^ 

TOKUGAWA IEMHSU (leoa-^ 
16513* The 3rd Tokugawa Shopkn 
ghowed a violent hatred of Chriiti- 
anity, and forbade the building 
of ships capable of long voyages. 
He aJsu made the law which obtiged 
tbt dar/niya to teside altcniately 
ax Ycdn or in their domainK in 
the latter case they were obliged 
to leave tbeir wives and children 
at Vedo as hostages. He was a 
protector of Confucianism and 
Buddhism-. He died at the age of 
47 and ig buried at Nikko- His 
posthumous name Js Taiyu^In, 

TOKUGAWA lETSUNA (1639- 
IGSO). The 4tb Toktiim^'a Shogun 
and e:ldest son of Jemitsu. He 
succeeded his father at the age 
of tii^elve, Ji Was he who forbade 
the practice of JmrtM, or suicide 
on the death of a master. He 
also forbade the translation of 
European works and any writing 
concerning the government. He 


is bnriod at Kwan-*i]i at Ueno, 
Tokyo. 

TOKUGAWA TSU N A YOSHI 
(1646-1709) The Sth Tokugawa 
Shogun, was known as the Dog- 
Shogun (Inti-Kuha\ It is said 
that a priest told him that child¬ 
less marriages were the result of 
having taken the life of animals 
or insects In another life. He 
was therefore advised to issde a 
decree prohibiEiug the taking of 
life of any animal^ and as it wag 
the year of the dog this should 
especially apply to dogs. Tsuna- 
yoshi issued the decree, acid more¬ 
over, he had on asylnin for dogs 
CPnatructed at Nakano^ where 
dogs were lodged, fed and ^nerab 
]y cared for. This was or course 
a very fine thing, but Tsunayosbi 
overdid his teai for protecting 
animals by the infliction upon his 
fellow men of all manner of cruel 
lawa in regard to animal life. For 
example: A va^l ol the darinyo 
of Akita, haring killed a swallow 
was put to death and his chiJdren, 
KnE into exile. Being childless 
in 1704^ he adopted hia nephew 
Tsunaioyo, who took the name 
of lenobu. He died in 1709 at 
the age of 63 and Is buried at 
Kwan-eiji in Tokyo. 

TOKUGAWA YOSHIMUNE 
C1677-1751> The Sth Shogun. Was 
one of the wisest and ffioSl humane 
of the Tokiigawaa. He did all in 
hJs power xo extirpate abusea and 
bring about the happiness of his 
people; introduced the growing 
of sweet potatoes and the making 
of sugar, catahlished a trade 
system for the provinces and dis¬ 
tributed a book on inedicinefl to 
the poor* 

lie also protected the learned, 
grooved the ban on the translat¬ 
ing and reading of European books 


Dnd tupemsed Lh* prioling of 
works of literature and 
iscience. ;Suried at Kwan^iji at 
Ueao. 

tokugawa iesada ( im - 

IS5S) The 13th who held 

office from IS53 to 1353 when the 
pressure of foreigner? auuious to 
enter to to reJationi with Japan 
was begiiuniag to embanks? the 

SitQgiinafi:. 

TOKQGAWA Y0SHIN08U 
The I5th and last ShoguK, from 
1866 to 186&, ws% the eon of the 
Prince of Mito, Tokus^vra. Nari- 
akii He e^tperienced trouble during 
his first year in office. Fn 1867+ 
the Daimyp of To^, Yamanouchi 
Toyonobu* addressed a ttieinodr to 
him urging his resignation and the 
restoration of full and supreme 
power to the ImperissJ family^ to 
whlcb Yoshinobu agreed. (See 
Anterica. Fir&t Relation? with) 
There are several other branches 
of the Thkugawa fatnils^—the Own- 
ri, KiS, Mito, Hitotsubashl^ whose 
descendants have thrown thein- 
selves whole-heartedly into the m- 
terc&ts of the nation aittce the 
Restoration^ 



TOmi or gateways erected iu 
front of shrines are said by some 
authorities to derive their name 


from the Indian ; how- 

ever> this ia doubtful. Ft is general¬ 
ly suppo^ that the Toiif were 
primarily Rateposts to ancient 
dwelling houses^ subsequently 
coming to be Used to mark the 
sacred precincts of a shrine- Tarii 
are made of wood^ stune, bronze, 
and even of concrete, but cy^ 
press wo^ predominates. 

There are several types iu Torii 
cOuHtriiction, such as the 
Taric built of rou^ unscraped 
trees, the Tcriu built of 

planed wo^, the KasHgs Torii 
of painted wood, and the Kyobu 
TbnV which is elaborate in con- 
Etmetion* etc, 

The late Ptef. Tone Nogucbi 
said that “Whelbcr the Torii be 
of stunts of wood or of hruniCi 
it is merely a simple combination 
of four euaighl Uues; yet as an 
nrilstic creation this sycabolicaJ 
rtte has no rival in the world." 

Shinlo and Shrines) 

TO Y O A S HIH AR A - MO-/AIZU- 
HO-KO-KliNI and TOYOAKI- 
TSUSHFMA Are mythological 
names of Japan. 

TOYDTAMA HI we Daughter of 
Ryujin, the Dragon King of the Sea^ 
married Hikohabodemt-no-Mikoto. 
Her original shape is said to have 
Imn that of a dragon and when 
her husbaiad disregarded her 
orders not to come near the 
feather-thatched hut where she 
was giving birth to their chUd 
she returned to the sea In her 
original shape. 

TOYOUKE HIME*NO-KAMt 
Daughlor of tzansgi and Fcanami. 
is the Goddess of Cereals, Harveela, 
und Food, and is deified at the 
GegU SFirine at 1%. She is also 
called Uka-uo-Mitanm and Oketsu- 
bime. 











TOYS and DOLLS Japan l^oae 
of %hc laranE e^rportcrf, 

of iqyt To'day^, most of Ih* toya 
exported^ or for home con- 
5UTn;irion are mainly of Lhn me- 
chanical variety, japane^ cliild^ 
reti have perhaps alvraya had the 
advanta^ a^ regards variery of 
toys, and werp probably playing 
yriih hobby horMs and kitea long 
before the^e made their ap. 
pearaiice in the West. But the 
moit charao terasde ehildren^s po^ 
seBsiona are the cnajiy bcantifnl 
dolls {fLeplayed in Uie homes at 
the Girls' and Boys' feativm1& 
Indeed, for several weeks before 
these events the shops are di^ 
pEaytng tvery conceivable kind of 
doll to attract the youngsters. On 
the Girls' Festival tHitHU MeHaiTi, 
March 3nl) the principal dolls 
displayed are: The Ditm^sama^ 
represetiting the Emperor and 
Empress dressed in ancient court 
costume, court ladies, rousieians^ 
mitiistersK and wairiorB- The dolls 
arc dE^Layed on a special cabinet, 
the Emperor and Empress occupy¬ 
ing the upper shelf, and the others 
in their order of precedence. 
With the dolls arc dijEplayied 
screens, dishes, toy candleeticks, 
vases, and the peach blossoms 
symbolical of happiness in mar¬ 
riage 

On the (Boys' 

Festivnh May 5thJ a Urge scroll 
is hung In tlie or 

alcov^e of the house on which is 
deptclfd a Warrior In fun armour^ 
often an ihostrious ancestor. Jn 
from of the scroll ia a lacquer 
table on which is placed the 
armour of an ancestor, his leg- 
guards and other equipmenL On 
A table in another room arc dis¬ 
played dolls reptescnflng the 
grtaltsi warriora. in Japanese 
biatary, among whom the most 


depicted ^re t Kusunoki Massi- 
shige. .Hldeyoshi, Yosbilaune, Kata 
Kiyamasa, etc., also doll hgurea 
of Kin taro, and Motnotaru. In 
addition to the dal Is there are 
bows and arrowa^ swurda, spears, 
and driimPs 

But The dolls used for these 
two festival B are not of the kind 
that are played with everyday; 
they are us-ually heirlooms of the 
family and are Only brought out 
once every year and then put 
carefuJIy away. 

Masks are favourite plaything^ 
of Japanese chiton, and represent 
all manner of animals and warriorB; 
kites are of many varieties and 
bear pictures of warriors qr deviK 
Tops have been used for many 
yearSu Then there are the many 
dolls and toys made from bamboo, 
the toy wooden swords, battledores 
and ahuttlecnkB, hoops^ footballs, 
and many other playthEngs. 
Nearly every Japanese child: can 
make his own toys, and in every 
primary school rhe children are 
taught to make irtodek from the 
mq^t humble Objects, tt is hide 
wonder therefore Ehat Japan 
should excel in the manufacture 
of toys, for the children obtain 
more cap^denition in this land 
than perhaps in any otheri parents 
always trying to find means to 
provide pleasure for the young- 
aicrs, and with the prcj^ent me¬ 
chanical age the Japane^ inven¬ 
tors have been able to produce 
in clockwork ever^^ conceivable 
kind of mechsnicnl toy. On 
Tokyo's Oinaa at night one may 
» nightitallsdl^laying The most 
ingenious contrivances of the 
modem loy maker,, from wrestlerB 
and boxers, who go through the 
modons of fighting, to railway 
trains, performing monkeys and 
QCrobalB, li^ that swim smd birds 
that sing- The inventive geniu^ 
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of the Japanese tQy maker Kerns 
unlimited. 

T&UBOUCHI SHOYO (1864* 
1^) A Kbolar, and dramialist; 
noted for hlB tranalatlons of Shake* 
fipenre. He aroused the interest 
cf ihe Japanese people in the Bard 
of Avon end hss rendered faithful¬ 
ly into his mother tongue nlmost 
everything that the great English 
poet and dmmatisl ever wrote. 
At Waseda University there is a 
iniiKuin^ called the Tsiibouchi 
Memorial Museum h boilt in Eliza¬ 
bethan style and housing besides 
Shakespearean relics, many 6ne 
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UBSUGI KBNSHIN C1530-1578) 
Was the most noted of the famous 
family of Uesugl. who were de¬ 
scended from the Fu{iwaras^ He 
was brat named Sarumatsu, or 
Monkey Pine^ aod then Kagetora. 
When he wag II year^ old be 
tired of the ways of his weak 
brothefi the then He ar¬ 

range affairs at home and became 
a priffst^ but later retumed to 
Eebigo to depose his brother and 
throw in his lot with Murakami 
Yoshikiyo^ in the Inlter'a ten year 
campaign ai^inst the famous 
Takeda Shingun. Ken^hln and 
Shingen are two of the most 
famous military strategista in 
Japanese history p In 1551 Ueaugt 
Norimasa wag defeated by the 
tro}o (Jjiyasu and was given refuge 
with Kenshin at the latter's castle 
on certain conditinna. namely, that 
Morimasa should adopt KeEL$hin 
and give him the name of Uesugii 
with the title of Echign no Kami. 
For many years he fought by 


Works of ancient and modem 
writers^ whiEst in the garden sur¬ 
rounding it are planted almost 
every plant and tree that Shakes¬ 
peare mentioned in bU works, 

TSUCHIGUMO Lit Ground 
spider: A tribe of aborigines* 
so-called: because they Inhabited 
caves underground La Yams to. 
They were suhiugated by Jimmu 
Tenno, 

TSUKtYOMl*NO-MtKOTO The 
God of the Moon and brother o| 
the Sun Goddess. Amaterasu Omi- 
kami. 


order of the agamsr tJic 

Hojos and Takeda Sh ingen ai the 
same dme, and woq conquest after 
conquest against his cnemies- 

fn 1SS4 he made peace with the 
HojoSvOnd gavo his sole attention 
to Takeda ShiogenK whom he 
pursued into southern parui- 
Whilst he wm away on this en- 
pedition he beard that Oda Nobu- 
naga (q.v.) was besieging several 
of bifi castles in the north. Before 
he could personally enter upon a 
campaign against the dreaded Oda, 
then master of almost all Japan^ 
he fell sick and died at the age 
of 48. He received ihe posthumous 
title of Shinka, but is more 
popularly known as Kenshin. 

UKIYOE (See Painting in Arts 
and Crafts}. 

UI^ASH IMA TAR O The hero of 
a popular legend fold in various 
ways by many foreign writers. 
Urashima was a hsher of crabs. 
In the year 477 when fishing from 



hSi bcMil he caught a torwise in 
bi$ baskcil, but instead cf Scillinff 
it he threw it back into the sea 
after (^ving it sake and food* 
The foilowing day he saw a 
Wreck toKing about in the wavM^ 
to w'M diflgmg a bcaulilal 

gifl who begged for help and 
made him promise to e&Cort her 
home. After rowing for two days 
La the directioii indicated by the 
maidenp they arrived at the rale 
of the palace of Ryujitit the King 
of the Sea. The maiden was 
OtohimeT a princess of high rank 
in the Kin^a realm. As a re¬ 
ward for his kiodnesa she offered 
herseff in marriaBe to Urashima 
and begged him to stay tvith her- 
After three yeai% boweveri he 
becrame so bome-sick that In 
spite of all the entreaties of bis 
roynJ bride he determined to 
yifljl the world once mare. Before 
he left, OtohiPie explained to him 
that she was the tortoise he bad 
thrown back into the sea 4 and 
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WAR, GOD OI See Hachiman. 
Besides Hachinian. however, there 
are three other deities of War: 
Mariflhiten, Biflhamantenp and 
Daikoku. 


obtaining his promise soon to 
retump handed him a box with 
strict instructions never to open 
it Lf he wished to see her again. 
Ife retunniod to his native shores 
only to find everything changed. 
Enquiring of his parents from an 
old man waking near the shore, 
he was told that they had been 
buried long since, and being di¬ 
rected to their graveyardp he 
found to his surprise bis own 
memorial tablet, stating that he 
had been lost at sea. He was SO 
astonished that he forgot his 
wife's warning about the box and 
opened it. As he lifted the lid^ 
there was a puff of $tnoke, his 
flesh shrivelled up, his hack be¬ 
came bentp and he changed to an 
old man. ' He began to realize 
that mstead of being away for 
three years as he thought, he 
had hitn gone for more than 
thme centuries. As the smoke 
from the box vaniahed he sank 
down on the sand and died. An¬ 
other version of the story tells 
how when the smoke from the 
box disappeared he was trans¬ 
formed into a crane, Tmru^ and 
soared away into the sky. 

UZUME Of A#AE-N0-UZUM£- 
NO-MIKOTO The Goddess of 
Mirth who helped to entice Ama- 
terasu Octikami from the cave 
iaio which she had taken refuge 
from her obnoxiotis brother. 


WQODiN FISH (Moku^o) is 
a wooden gong which is struck 
with a slick and p^rticulariy 
when Buddhist priests recite autros^ 
The conventional form is shaped 



Ulcg a fish buL thtre Att oiiier 
of whicb locik^ mtich 
like a ^ulL Thej^ are to be found 
in jnci4t temples and are said to 
have been introduced from China. 
The DnEinator ja said to have been 
a Chinese pdeat Nvho fashioned 
the Eong in the aha|K of a hsb 
mention^ in one of the Buddhist 
siitraa, 

WOMEN. The post«war 3fearfi 
have seen very great changes i» 
the status of Japanese tvomen^ 
surely among the most charming 
of the Sflic And yet in spice of 
an the credit which is pven to the 
American Occupation for bring¬ 
ing about such changes, women 
were bcgioriing to assert them¬ 
selves even prior to the war and 
had already started to engage In 
the professions hitherto dosed to 
them. To-day women engage in 
nearly every conceivable activity- 
even professional wrestlins T They 
practice law, ais doctors and den¬ 
tists, as vetennarians. scientists, 
joumaiists, teachers ; they drive 
buses and taxis, work on the 
farms, in the te^itile factories, as 
typists, aSi radio announcer^ and 
for saleswork, or as public seEV'anla, 
are twice as efficleiit and polite 
as their male counterpartfi^ 

They are already making them- 
Selves heard in parliament and 
the recent legislation on the anti^ 
prostittitiDq law is Solely the result 
of the light which they have made 
in thia diiection- Furthermore, 
they are now able to bring their 
induence lo bear upon pice 
contraU through their housewivea 
associations, and are stalwart de¬ 
fender of the basic hutinan rights 
of the individual. 

And although feudahmtnded 
Japanese beinaan this new state 
of affairs^ who $igh for the old 
days and coneider that the modem 


Japanese woman is decadent as 
compared with her mother or 
grandmother yet the fact is that 
she IS healthier, more of an in- 
dividual^ more public-$piritod. and 
at the same time just as charming 
and feminine as ever. 

Victors tojapan express surprise 
and dismay at the fact that the 
Japanese woman has gone all 
Western in her clothing. This is 
true to a great extenL WesEetn 
clothing ia far more practical for 
the busy modem life of the cities 
and it is far cheaper than the 
traditional costume with aJE its 
accesorics- But rn the home the 
litinrcn'o is inx-ariabty wnm, as it 
is at the New Year and other 
such festive occasinns, and It is 
most unlikely that this ^ceful 
and delightful costume will ever 
fall into disuse. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago the wife could be seen 
hrfnglng up thr rear of her husband 
when out walking. To-day they 
may walk arm in arm. Now 
women take a greater share in 
the pleaeufc of their menfolk and 
their emergence from the coitfijiiea 
of the home has undoubtedly 
provided them with a fuller and 
better life- Yet in some rural 
areas the women arc in many 
cases quite unaware of iheir new 
and righlful status, and conditions 
for them in certain factories and 
agricultural occupadona are still 
not up to the $^ndardft ^joyed 
by their aisters in the larger 
cities- Only a matter of seventy 
or eighty yeara ngo women were 
not permitted to climb Mount 
Fuji; they were forbidden entrance 
to shrines until a certain peHod 
of time had olap^d after child¬ 
birth, being considered unclean, 
and suffered all manner of re^tric- 
tious. 

Yet it was p woman, the Empress 
J ingu, who al most conquered Korea; 


J&pAn entered iti great age of 
c^ilttiri! with ihe introduttioD of 
Buddhisnig to which great jmiicttifr 
was giv^ by an Empress and 
the greatest novel in the language 
is from the pen ol a ivoman, 
Murasaki Shihibu literature}- 
And now women are attacking 
one of the Inst stronghords to 
hold out against themp For 
centuries they have been forbidden 
to set loot on ^ount Omine, in 
Nare Prefeettire^ ctscuddered Bacred 
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YAMA 6 USHI Were itinerant 
priesu who wearing a peculLir 
costume wandered over the 
cQUJi try-side Wowing a eonch horn 
in search of some religious tnya- 
teriea. 





YAMAHDSHI Uterally. Moon- 
tajo-Warriors, were soldier tnonks 
of the temples of Hiei-zan^ Koy^- 
san^ Kasnga^ KitanOp eti^ They 
made their appenrancre in the 9tii 
cenlun- when the pdeat Shobo 
(83^91 at the temple of En- 


by the inhabitants of the area. 
N^ow backed by the Scciet:^ for 
ih£ P0putariisii&n qf MoMHiidn 
Ofm^ing they are determined that 
the age old ban shall go and 
despite the threats of picket, lines 
to prevenE their carrying out their 
Latention^ it is Certain that the 
women of Japan will easily 
surmount such obstacles and indeed 
other impediments which obstruct 
them from full; attainment of their 
equal rights with 


ryakuji^ enrolled as many soldiers 
for instruction whose ambltjoLis 
de$jinifi had not been fulhiled. 
The iden of the priest was that 
they should try to imitate ihe 
action of the Buddha and give up 
the atfaJrs of the world. But the 
warlike spirit of the time was too 
strongs and they turned out more 
bellicose than any soldier^ hnnl- 
ly becoming such a menace to 
Ihe peace of the countryside that 
Oda Nobunnfp Ol-'?-) completely 
destroyed their order. It is said 
that the Empmr Bhlrakawa( 1073 - 
I 08 S) once said : 'There are only 
three things chat disregard my 
wishes: The waters of Knmo- 
gawa; the dlcOp and the Yama- 
hosht" 


YAMATO OAMA5HI or the 
Soul of Yamato (Japan) CombLne^ 
ftach qualities as ardent lQ>^ty 
to the [inperiaL HousCp iljaJ jnetyi 
justice, frugality^ aincerlty, purity, 
courage^ etc. These were the 
main qualities required by 
do (q.v+) through which the ideals 
of the nation are iupposed to have 
been expressed in all ages. 
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YAMATOTAKERU-NO-WI KO¬ 
TO (SI-113] WUgx real name 
KotifiUn WM the third son of 
the Emperor Keiko t70-l;30')F Ho 
ts one of the famDus wxrrior^ of 
Japanese history aod his exploits 
would Mt a £iDod si^ volume, 
TTic EitipcrOr btioir mdigtianl at 
hia conduct towarda his hr&thetp 
sent him on an cxpedilicn against 
a famous baitd of rcbeU who were 
teironEing the coufilryside. The 
rebel chief waa called Kawakami 
TaJieru. Kousu took with him a 
Strang archer named Otohihogimi 
and dlsgnisina himself as a ^rl 
entered the robbers' camp whilst 
they were feasting. The chief 
captivated by the jiirl's beauty * 
invited her to his table. 

And when he was sufhciently 
intoxicated and the company had 
thinned down to four persona, 
Koufiu drew a eword from bia 
gannenl? and slabbed the reM- 
Thc rebel chief asked hia assail¬ 
ant's nnme and being told that he 
Was the son of the Emperor^ said : 
“ C have never met such a brave 
man as your Highness, and 1 crave 
that you will accept from me the 
nanie of Vamatotakem (The 
Bravest in Yamato). This the 
Prince accepted and then slew him. 
After having conquered tzumo^ 
where trouble had been brewing 


for many years^ he went into the 
north to fight the barbariaQ^, 
whom he successfylty vanquished- 
He then proceeded to hfount Ibuki 
in Omi, whem he had heard ;hat 
a savage deity dwcltp and resolved 
to kill It. But becoming en¬ 
shrouded in a poisonous miat. he 
was unable to carry out hts pur¬ 
pose and fell sick of a mallgnanC 
lever^ He died soon after at lae 
when only thirty-three years of 
age. (See also Otorachibana^ bime). 

YASHIWA, battle Of A 
naval battle which Cook place in 
the Inland Sea between the Tairas 
and the MlnamoCDs It was 

followed by the great battle cf 
0anmo-ura (q ,v.>. (See also Keike- 
f^aol) 

YUKATA la a light tutnmer 
AYjnniJio usually made of cott^ 
with simple de=ignfl dyed in dif¬ 
ferent shades of indigo on white. 
(Set Dresal 

YUKt OKNA The woman of 
the ^ow. This is a favourite 
Japanese story which has been 
told iin many way$. She is taller 
than the trees with a white weird 
face and rises in the night amidst 
a shower of snow. Lafeadio 
tiram in his Ktt^saidafi tells bow 
& young boy had been spared by 
the Yuki-onna on coodlUan of his 
never mentioning having met her- 
;^me yeara later he married a 
girl named O'Vuki to whom he 
told the story. She turned out to 
be none other than the Yuki-onna 
herself. And when the yuung 
man had Enlshed telling her about 
the Yuki-onna she terribly 
angry and warned him of what 
she had said about his lelling any 
about her. However* because of 
their children she spared his life 
and then vanished into a mist 
and WBS never wo again. 
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ZEN (Sec BuddhiiiD^L 

2ENKOJ*-”ttie icmplc ai 
Nnjruio Ciiy whidi is visited 
annually by thdu^and of p^jmms. 
It is believed by seme tbst deraut 


Buddbist^ ^ould pay at least one 
visit during lh«r lifetime—but 
that In case they arc unable to 
do so they will certainly ^ tbrre 
DDce alter death before proceed¬ 
ing to the Bnddbiai Pure LaniL 


zodiac (/vnahi). Tbe Japaue^ Zodiac baa iwelve aigns used for 
reckoning the names of tbe yeara- The two Zodiacs compare as follows 2 — 



Ofienuil 

Zodiac 


Occidental Zodiac 


1. 

Nt 

Rat 

1. 

Tbe Ram 

Aries- 

2. 

Ushi 

Ox 

Z 

liie Bull 

Taurus 

3. 

Tqt^ 

Tiger 

3, 

Tbe Twins 

Gemini 

4. 

U 

Hare 

4, 

The Grab 

Cancer 

5, 

Tiitsu 

Dragtin 

S. 

The Lion 

Leo 

6, 

Mi 

Snake 

6i. 

The Virgin 

Virgo 

7. 

Uma 

Horse 

7. 

The Scales 

Libra 

a 

Hitsmji 

Sheep 

8. 

The Scorpion 

Scorpio 

9. 

Sr nr 

Monkey 

a 

The Archer 

Sagittarius 

10, 

Teri 

Cock 

la 

The Goat 

Capricorn 

XL 

Jnu 

Dog 

IL 

The Water Bearer 

Aquarius 

I2l 

/ 

Boar 

12. 

The Fish 

Pikres 


Tbe houra are named and divided os foJIowe :— 


II P. hi. - 1 A. M, 
1 A- M. - 3 A. M. 
3 A. M. “ S A. M. 
5 A. M. - 7 A. M. 
7 A. M. ^ 9 A. M. 
i A. hi. - 11 A. M. 
n A M. - I P, M. 
1 P. M. - 3 P. M, 
3 P. M. - 5 P. M. 
S P. M. - 7 P. M. 
7 P. M. - 9 F. M. 
9 P. M. ^ 11 P, M* 


Hour of the Rat 


ft 

ft 

II 

Ox 

ff 

tf 

f* 

Tiger 

II 

H 

M 

Hare 

tt 

ri 

II 

Dragon 

jj 

fi 

n 

Snake 

II 

if 

ff 

Horse 

IP 

tr 

n 

II 

it 

it 

Sheep 

Monkey 

if 

II 

II 


IP 

ri 

II 

Dog 

it 

ri 

II 

Boar 


ffluntbs were named hy number and also by special names de¬ 
rived from customBp or from d:il^erence In cUmaie t 


January 

l5t 

Montla Mumiki 

February 


KiSanrgf 

March 

3rd 

Yayffi 

UwJti 

April 

4th 

May 

5th 

Satmki 

June 

6tb 

Mitiatstiki 

July 

7th 

J^kmioiki 


hlontb Qf Good Rdationm 
When clothes are lined duuhic 
Of Nature's awakening 
Of Flowers 
Of sowing 
Without water 
Of letter^ 
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8tfa 

'' or 
SepCemlxr 9tb 
October lOtb 
Novtmbtr 11th 
December I2th 



Hazukt Of L«ave& that fan. 
Tmkimimki Of Moon Viewing; 
ifiihizujlf Of Cbrysantheniunis 
Kaminazsihi Without Goefa (See fxtinio) 
Of White frost 
Shiwasu Last month 


Seasons. 

Spring 


Summer 


Autumn 


WiDter 


These are Bobdivided into twenty-four divisions;— 


/?£s;yftnK 

Beginning of Spring February 

sth 

f/siij 

Rain water 

rii 

19th 

Kckhitjft 

Awakening of insects March 

Sth 

Skttmbun 

Spring Equino* 

11 

2l3t 

Seimai 

Clear weather 

AjwD 

5th 

Kokuii 

Rain lor cereals 

ff 

30th 

RMa 

Beginning of summer May 

5th 

Shoman 

Small abundance 

ff 

21&t 

Biftku 

Work of sowing 

June 

hth 

Gestti 

Summer Solstice 

ft 

21st 

Shoshit 

Uttle Heat 

July 

7th 

Paishc 

Great Heal 

tf 

23rd 

Risthu 

Beginning of autumn 




August 

7th 

Shoshu 

End of Heat 

ff 

23rd 

HitkarO 

White dew 

SeptcmlKr 

&th 

Shubun 

Autumn Equinox 

tt 

23rd 

Kanro 

Cold dew 

October 

8th 

Shasa 

Beginning of frc*t 

r; 

23rd 


Beginning of winter November 

7th 

Shostiw 

Little snow 

tr 

22od 

Daisetsu 

Great snow 

December 

7th 

Toji 

Winter solstice 

ff 

22nd 

Shchii$ 

Little cOid 

January 

6ch 

Daikon 

Great cold 

tt 

2!Bt 


ZUtJIN Are the ghostly re* 
tainers of the Goda. Their Images 
are placed on either aide of the 
principal entrance to a shrine and 


are supposed to guard the duties 
that are venerated in the iuner 
precincts. They are usually wani^ 
ors clothed in full armour with 
bow, arrows and qulvefp 
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ADDENDA 


FOLK-SONGS iMin yo) Kearly 

every district of is rich id 

folk songs wlsich, in some way 
drnthet^ revesl & particular charac^ 
teri^tic of the people^ their fotk^ 
lore, ot the hiitory or scenery of 
the area. 

Many of thc&e wngs are of 
ancient oripn; wunc art taken 
from the mann^hw^ the nideat 
coljectioir of Japanese poernSn 
compiled by Otomo-nD-Yakajnochi 
in the Sill century ^see literature). 
And mniiy have their origin in 
the or anctent court 

music. 

Vnfious collections of folk-songs 
have been compiled from time to 
time. The Ministry of Educatine 
encouraged a eltidy and compila¬ 
tion for a m&tter of fifty years. 
Bui no such collection is perhaps 
iu satisfactory as that which wae 
COttimenced by the Japan Broads 
eafitltig Corporation in 1941. which 
Bet up a Special cornmiiiee for the 
purpose- Three Volumes have tmw 
been published! one dealing with 
the songs of the Kanto, one on 
those of the Hokuriku district, and 
one on those of Ontral Japan. 

Many of the folk-^songs are 
those of occupation^. The rice^ 
planting oonga of the fanners^ the 
□et hauling songs of the h^er- 
nnen ^ and carpenters, brewers, 
sailors and coalminei-s songs. 
There ore also pilgrim songot those 
which praise scenic beauties or 
historical characters, and then 


many stem from the various 
such festivals as O'Bon. 

O'Hon Is the Feast of AH SouISp 
which falifl on the 13 th July end 
leBts foT three dayi, (See Festivals)^ 
aithough this is celebrated one 
month later in mjioy rural districts 
where they still use the old lunar 
calendar, and )b a time for con^ 
soling the spirita of the departed 
and olsD for great rejoicing. For 
at this time of the year the 
farmers can afford a short respite 
from their labouis^ aod it is the 
season for or tnM*ycar 

gifts. 

On the last night Or O'Bon It 
is customary to celebrate with 
the CkforT-or Bon Dance, and 
in former days this w^aa one oc¬ 
casion when the octws might mix 
freely without fear o-f censUrt- 
This freedom Is reflected in many 
of the folk-songs which accompany 
the dances. 

The ** Bim OdoH Song ^ of Mito, 
tbarogi Prefecture, is a typicol 
example; 

** Ha i Bon go kita no m, 

Odom uu yalsu wa 
Kitu^. kanatulsu 
Art$a, fjAj botoksi" 

Now the O'Bon has come 
A man without pa^ion 
la like a wooden Or metal 
Buddba, 

Or one of stone E 
Folk-songs and festwais go 
hand in hand with and a 
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goad mEiny prtii$c tht virtue? 
of the rice ^inCr One ^ng frord 
tlie Noto PeDinsuIn, in Toyama, 
i& Bung during tbe process ot 
brewinn, and dtals with the pro- 
5perit>' of the brewer of sake, 

'' Suki^a ^oko itki 
Daimyc n& Aurei^f i 
/Cirm m RJfru 
Tachi namhu.^ 

The brewer of ssk^r 
Prospers like a Idrd^ 

His storehouse hded 
With vats ail six feet tdl. 

Sak^a o iokif wa 
Hans ttiT ra tsubomi, 

Kyo mo. $ake sake^ 
me sake / 

The brewer of sake 
la like a flower in bud. 

For there^s sake, sake today, 
And sake tomorrow I 

Wherever you find n gatheirfiig 
of the Kyushu ^ danski "—manly 
fellows—you are qmle likely to 
bear them sing thEir fhnioti&'*/fu?0' 
da Bushr^ sthrinE song but 
with rather a sdlemu melody which 
fiuggesto that this may have been 
adapted from some andeat Bud- 
dhist hymn. *The " Kuruda " Bu- 
shi*" pay* tribute to tlie virtues of 
sake and the true sniflar^J of 
l.ord Kuroda of Chikuzea- 

"■Sake mr rfome nOMHt, uomfr- 

Hinemoto khmo kofso yari a 
Mamitofu hade ni tiomumrai^ 
Koresa makete ne Kafoda bu- 

lAi," 

Drink sake^. drink sake. 

For if you can dfiak so 
much 

As to swallow this spear^ 
The mightiest in all Ja|»n, 
You'll be a true samurai of 
KurodsL 


Fiikushima Prefecture is noted! 
for its stmtic beauty and fram 
olden limes has been rich in agri¬ 
cultural products. Its most famous 
folk-song "Aim Baadat Sati** 
dngs the praises of Its most famous 
munntnin. Mount Baadan and 
deals with the lujCdriouB habiLa of 
one of its sons, 

"Aiw Bandai-$att wu tuAniv no 
yams yo, 

Sasa ni kogan^ gff ; 

Okara ShasKkc-$an naisde shinshe 
ihtmaila ? 

Asartc. asaaaSie, asayu ga dai- 

Sen.^d5f skinjo shimaiiar" 

Mount Bandai in Alru is a 
mountain of treasures; 

Gold even hangs upon ihe 
bamboo gross- 

TVhy has Shosuke of Ohaju 
lost hlfi fortune? 

Too fond of Jate risings moni- 
mg morning hath I 

Tokyo cannot be said to be rich 
in folk-songs as such, but there 
are many ballads^ some of a very 
bawdy nature which have survived 
from the days of old Yedo and 
which probably developed in such 
gay quarters as ibe YOiShiwara. 
Perhaps the Yedo-ites^ or r^ither 
Yedokko were too sophisticated to 
put much stock in the **mm-yo:" 
One Bcrng of eld Yedo la called 
“YjigKfrjfif,” which suggests that 
the River Sumida was one of the 
beauty apota of the ' SHesunatt 
capital. 

'* Vugui^ «i na^mi 
Sumida^gttim^ 

Tsuki ni friwei no MatsudiLyama, 

Hadgtta futK ga rniyr^rii^. 

Arc, tari ga naJhi^ iori ito na laa 

Miyako ni miskogaam imi nal^' 

One never tirts of the Sumldu 
at dusk. 
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Wtth the moQD. &ver M^e^uchi 
hill 

And Bailing boats far and n«r; 

And, listen to the nongs of the 
Miyako birds I 

Ah, this is indeed a beauteous 
spot \ 

One of the most popular folk- 
is the *■ Soda from 

Niigata. The i^and of Sado wbieh 
lies oil the coast of Niigata ta not 
only famoiia for its scenic beauties^ 
but was for centuries renowned 
for Its gold mines. Seda Okt$tt is 
stmg and danced oa most festive 
occasions. 

** Sad0 Sad^-ye /o it;eij££r^’ 

nabikn 

S&dif ttQ shijttkMti »ami »c uyr ^ 

Okf^sa odmiisam ita no made 

odarr, 

lia tJi> hiifikide wnri iva iwuna, ** 

Let^s go to Ssdo^ trees and 
and gra^s«4 

Sway towards Sodu, forty-nine 
ri across the waves. 

And let us dance upon a 
wooden floor. 

For there'# no need for 
janrcirtr^ 

The sound of the boards is 
music enough! 

A# in many Western folk-songs 
aome of the words have no mean¬ 
ing and are lust mere exctaina- 

tsons^ The **yiTrrtt sarsn ." of 

the *^SoraM Susitr of FJohEtaido 
l^vea the tempo for the hauling 
in of the heavy herring'netOb 

^ jo/uh somn 

saran: 

Oki fta kamame hi ihiadaki kiktba, 
£ai^ torif HWni Iti kike, 

Vesa enyoia ho 

Wlien a^ked about the tide, 
the seaguU repliedp 
I'm flying away, plea#e aak 
the waves.' 

Yaiffl.... 


Yaren ^ran .. 

tkfnnra (oka$eie misenr, 
Hama iw omeka, no beni ko ahi, 
Yoia .... 

If you are a lusty lad, aee 
if you 

Gan make the fisherman *3 
daughter 

Ungirdte her red obi; 

Kasa ...... 

A popular game played with the 
hands at parties, and especially 
with geisha, goes on to the ac¬ 
companiment of ^^Mampirtt I^una 
Fune^*^ a folk-Bong from Shiknkn 
which concern# iCompira, the God 
of Seamen ft-V,) at Kotehira 10 
whom thousands of pilgrims pay 
homage each year, and eapcciaHy 
fishermen and others connected 
with ships and the sea. 

*-Komfiira fune /jtrjie+ 

Orfc ni hMaktie^ shtna sJm, 
Matpareba ^hik&kuwa Sanshv HO 

Hakana Kan\ 

ZewsoH Kampim Daig^genJ' 

The boat of the pilgrim# to 
Kompira 

With the fair wind rounds 
hilly Cape Zoju 

When! i# enshrined 

The great God Kompira. 

Abo from ^ikoku is the “ 
kai B'lrsAi" auamuoing Song about 
the strange behaviour of various 
people, the bald-headed priest who 
Is supposed to be a celibate buy¬ 
ing decorative bairxpin# etc. 

** Tosa H(j joka ifo Harim^-is^lmki 

de 

Jkanzaski kai jaiie, 

Yosakai, yosaJbj / " 

Near the Harimaya Bridge 

la the ca#tle town of Tooa, 

I oaw a bon» buying hair¬ 
pins, 

FmJfrov yasakpL 
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” Mekura ga ftieffsnt & tiaao^na 
irNmoyo, 

/wn' ^ k^Tnn^ta kui JfcaWfl^ 
yb5ii*flt^ yowkifL^ 

BSind pi?oplft ftJmiild buy spec¬ 
tacles 

For a cripple has bought 
Some high woodei} clogs— 
y^sakoi 

Hardly a rQUc-song^buc one wMch 
ia iq be heard nt any re-iipion of 
Rxaduates of the old higher scbootsp 
now termed xmiversities, is the 
^ DfkatuftOf!' a rousing secg the 
name of which is commottly 
soppoflcd to stand for Descartes. 
Kant and Schopenhauerp who 
plagued the LEttcb of students in 
the early yeans of ibe century. 
It originate, however^ as a wrest¬ 
ler's song in the Northeastern 
part cf Honshu as ** Dckashiia I ** 
—Well Dope I 

" DekifnsJm, dck^tnjho de honlmltya 
Kumsu, k^iya fiorya. 
j4/ono kanUfsJ^a, ttcfe A'aiuatf. 
Koi yQi dekanshff,** 

Half our time is spent 
Singing '^'Dekanshop dckan- 

ahop" 

The other half year 
We spend In hed. 

Siske wa tiomt, nomc 
Cha^fTtii dc w^ikasti, korya, korya 
Omiki Kami wa »ar 

Vnip yof dikansSia. 

Let us fill □ kettle of wine. 
Warm it and drink, 

For there is no God 
Who doesTk't love wine. 

By nature lonth to eapress their 
emotiaiui before others, the " Min- 
yo " have provided the means for 
the Japanese to let off steam with¬ 
out ftauntiog tradiiion, and it is 
perhapi one resaon why there is 
such a great and intereBting 
Tariety of these songs which ex- 


prc$a their love of coup try. their 
hopes and tfmgedies, and their 
sense of humour. 

GINZA, m. «Silver Place” and 
this famoua street, nr one may 
perhaps r*f*r to it more as an 
area derives its name from the 
*-niiiat" for silver vrhkh was 
located in the area during the 
days of the Skogumitt. Ginia is 
tOHiay perhaps as wqll-L-nawp as 
Piccndiily Or Broadway and is 
Tokyo's main street, hoth aides 
of which Bire lined with willow- 
trees. although these arc not yet 
quite as Impre^ve as they were in 
pre-war days. Here are the depart- 
ment stores^ restaurants, beer- 
haUSp night clubs, fashionable 
lewclkrs^ silk-stores and other 
emporiiinis. The back streets of 
Ginxa probably house more bars^ 
night cLubs^ dance halls and eating 
bouses per square yard than any 
Other city in the world, 

U is a fascinating area for the 
visitor; for here is the old japan 
cheek by jowl w'ith the Mambo 
and Rock "n Roll. Parisian style 
hair-di>9 mingle with the traditional 
Japanese and you may eat 

delicious sEicra raw titt or tempum 
nestt door perhaps to a resEaiirant 
apecialiringin fndian curry^ Peking 
duck^ spaghetti or hlet mignon. 
It Is an area tilled with the un¬ 
expected. Here you may tind a 
cofos^ department-store siMd 
bath houae, a night club where 
the band plays in front of a 
stained glass window depicting 
King Henryk VIII at the meeting 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Here among the fumes of gasoline, 
are the scents of green and roasted 
tea. the aromas of every con¬ 
ceivable type of cooking and food 
and drink, the peculiar perfumes 
dear to the Japam^^ Here amid 
the sootidj of the busy traitic 
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niEngle blaje baad$> 

the tvaTifi €f santistiiy ^le pipe □! 
the itinci'ant veiidc»jr Chiiteae 
macarooi, thje Ihoiaianda of loud 
speakers and radtograms of shops 
and hiirsL BrllliiinE at night with 
it? flA^hing neon Bigna and brightly' 
Jit store windows^ the Itijiq of the 
Ginza attran? young Japanese 
from far and ^dde. For here h 
the gay life, the fDahionst the spur 
to ambidon, and the fierce com- 
petiUve atmosphere of the j;[Teal 
dty with ad the pathos of the 
human drama- 

KAkATEp Id. "^Chinese hand. 
**Kars*" mean 7*an^, an ancient 
Chinese d^^asly. Ksrafe was an 
art of ^ff-defenoe which waa 
guarded with gieat secrecy by the 
oadyes of the Ryukyu Idnnds 
{Okinzw^i) for hundJ 1 ^ds of years 
and is said to have developed at 
a time when their Chinese mnsteTS 
forbade them to bear or to pussesa 
arms of any description. 

fn Karfji^ one u^ the hand 
either open or closed- the elbows 
and also the feet. All strikes are 
made from the very minlnuim 
distance to tbe opponent. An 
expert in kamif can kiti with a 
single blow of the hand. It has 
become extremely popular in recent 
years due to its u.’stt by profcs^oimJ 
wrestlers^ 

KOMPJRA (See Seamen. God 

oO 

RYOKWAN-X7a5-lS31 was not 
only an outstanding Buddhist 
prJeil of the Zen sbect but also a 
grea c cal ligrmpher^ poet and phlloso- 
pber, -who dervoti^ bis Jifo to the 
welfare: of the ordinary man and his 


happiness. Bom of a wetl-to^do 
family in Echlgo (Niigata) for 
certain personal reasons 1^ elected 
to enter the priesthood in bis early 
yciiith and, beiddos giving himself 
tip to the rigid discipline of the 
Zen seel (See Buddhism) he made 
a study of the varloiis forms of 
poetry and caHigrapby in wbidi 
he sonn exi:elled. From the age of 
thirty-three he lived veti' much 
os a hermit on Mount Kumagai- 
But although a recluse he valued 
human companiortahip and took a 
great delight ip Playing with 
chijdren who he allowed to take 
all manner of Jibertin with him. 
One hundred years after his death 
a large monument w'as erected to 
his memory at the Entsuji Temple 
of Tamashima where he ^nt hU 
early years na a priest 

His love of nature and his fellow 
menn apart from Ms qualities as 
a poet and phJLosopherp endear 
htm to all who may chance to 
read hi? Viiriouis works and learn 
of hie life. Fortunately^ there Is 
now a delightfol w^ork on Ryokwan 
in English, written and published 
by Dr. Jacob Fischer who wae for 
many years professor of German 
ot the Niigata Higher &hool Tht 
following is a translation of one 
of Ryokwan’s poems by Dr, Fischer 
and contained in his valuable work 
-- Dew Drops ofl a Lotus Leaf," 

“ Spring must be nfar my fncndl 
Henjy €cmr with mr upon titc hiih 
ihi' nightmgah hcgai^ io 

ssng 

Amofflg the pium-trp^s Iasi night 
/ tingen^d in tht gmv 

And the musk 

Of Cfkhcts tmd grasshoppers. 
Admiring th< fru'tidiy mOm/" 
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SeNGAI <17SCkW37) was barn 
in the prOvLQte €f 
entcjred the pricidiiwl at iht earty 
of t*cL In 1763 he weuc or a 
pJIltriina^Ee of the vuious^proviiioes 
an^ laler became the abhott ot 
the SfaofukujI temple, at Ftikuakn, 
Kyushu. He U rEUDwntd aa a 
great teacher and for his tokrnnee 
and ability to aBsocktc ti^ith zdl 
classes of sodetyp 

Today he js bmming more and 
more widely known ae a eallifirt- 
pher« artifit and poet through hiS 
bniah paintiTtgs executed La Indin 
ink whkh express his own con- 
cepdon of the Zea phL!osph>\ 
cull lof the average Japanese and 
of course much more so for 
foreigners, bat through which we 
can catch glimpses ci the humour 
and humanity of this Zen master. 

Concerning hU calligraphyt Mr* 
Sanzo Wadfl^ one of iapan''s most 
distinguished artigts writes: ^His 
calligraphy Is re^ly remarkable^ 
deep, unique^ Again It f* inde¬ 
pendent of all the established 
sdioola of writing but breaks none 
of their fundamental rules and 


suffers nothing by comparison with 
the works of the best caltlgraphersi 

Recently a collectton of Sengai's 
works was exhibited for the first 
time outside of Japan at OaJeJand, 
California, on the occasion of 
the Japan Ctilturai Festival In 
that city, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Sazo Tdemitau, who has done 
fio much to Introduce the works 
of this great Zen caillgrapher to 
his countrymen and who possesses 
the greatest and dn^t collectJon. 

TAIKO MOCHI or//oAaji, Pro. 
feBaionnl male entertainefs who 
worked usually in the Yoahiwara 
end other gay quarters. They 
were adept in singing, dancing, 
but most of all esteemed for their 
extremely witty conversatton. In 
some cases they took charge of 
the entertainment at parties and 
supervised the geisha. There are 
still a few to be found in Tokyo 
and Kyoto and the doytn of the 
Tokyo Taikff iMvchi b now over 
seventy years of age hut still able 
to dance with the grace of a 
young girl of 18^ 
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List of Emperors and Empresses 


Bracketed nanaes denote Emiiress^ (1) denotea Southmi Court, 
(2) denotes Northern courts there having hNW two coiirtn m Jatpan be¬ 
tween the yeara 133& and 13&2. The prefix " to the mmc of an 
Emperor sijunifieA '■ S«ondl" 

* Empress Jingu^ reined for her son, Ojin, who succeeded to 
the throne an infant 

3 Persotkal name: the others are posthumous namca. 


1. Jlmmu 

2. Sukel 

3* Annci 

4. Ttoku 

5. Koflhn 
& Koan 
7. Koref 
E Kogen 
9. Ka^a 

10. Jujin 


(6fia-fiB3 BjC.) 

1 581- 54Q 

m- sin 

510- ATT) 
ATS- 

392- 29n 
290- 21^ 
214- IB&) 
1ST- 96) 
( 9T^ 3® 


IL Sulnin 
L2l Keiko 
13^ Seimu 
lA. O^uai 
* Giogv) 

IS. OJId 

IE Nintoku 

IT. Ri<^u 
13 . Hanaho 

19 . Ingyo 

20 . Anko 


<29 B.C.^T0 A.D.> 
( 71- 130) 

I 131- 190) 
f 192- 200) 

C 201- 269) 

I 270- 310) 

( 313- 399) 

( AOO- AOS) 

( A06- 411) 

C AI2- A53) 

( 453-456) 


21. Yuryaku f 456- 479) 

22. Seniei ( 480- 484) 

23. Kenso ( 4^ 4^ 

24. Ninken ( 4Sd- 496) 


25. Bu retail 
2E Keilai 

27. Anban 

28. Seokwa 

29. Kiminei 

30. Bitntsu 

31. Toniei 

32. Sushao 

33. (Suiko) 

34. jomei 

35. (Eogyokn) 
3S. Kotoku 

37 . (Saimei) 

38. Teochi 
39- Kobun 
AOh Tetnaiu 

41. (Jito) 

42. hfnmtnu 
43* (^emmyo) 

44. tecnabo) 

45. ^omti 

46. ^Oken) 

47. Junnin 

48. (Shntoku) 

49. Konin 

50. Kwatrtmu 


C 49S- 506) 
i 507- 531) 
( S31- 53S) 
( S3S- 539) 
( 539- 571) 
( 572- 


C 566- 557) 
C SS7- 592) 
< S92- 623) 
629- 641) 
642- 645) 
645- 654) 
655^ 661) 
662- 671) 
672) 

672- 636) 

686- 690 
©97- ibT) 
707- 715) 
715- 724) 
724- 740) 
749- Tsf) 
758- 764) 
765- 770) 
770- Til) 
782- ^ 
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5L H-elzei 

52. Sa^ 

53. junDB 

54. 

55^ Mcintoku 

55. Sciwa 
57, Yozei 
5S, Koko 
5S. Uda 
60. Dajgo 

6L Suzaku 

52. Muimkamj 

53. 

64. Enyu 
65^ Kwozan 

66. Ichijo 

67. Sanjo 

68. Goicliijo 

69. Go^u^ku 

70. Goreizei 

7L Gosanjo 

72. SbEfakan^a 

73. HonkaWB 

74. Toba 

75. Sutoku 

76. Konoye 

77. Girehlrakawa 
76, mjo 

79. Rokuip 

80. Takakura 

81 . Antoku 
BZ. Gptoba 

83. TBUir^imikado 

64. Juntoku 

65. Chukye^ 

6G. Gohorikawa 

87. Shijo 

88, 

89, Gof^kaku9a 

90. Kanifyama 


9L 

92. 


Gouda 

Fuihimi 


606- 809) 
809- : 

' ATI- 

633- 8505 
8S0- 8SSi 
8SS- 876) 
877- 884) 

86*- 6an 
867-69n 
897- 930) 

C 930- 946) 
f 946^ 967) 
( 967- 969J 
(969-986) 
r 964- 586) 
f 986-1011) 

(lou-ioie) 

C1016-1036) 

(1036-1045) 

(1045-1068) 

(1068-1072) 

(1072-1088) 

<1086-1107) 

(1107-1123) 

(1123-1141) 

(1141-1155) 

(1155-1156) 

ai56-116S> 

(1165-11663 

(1168^1180) 

(iisomss) 

(1183-1193) 

1198-12103 

1210 - 1221 ) 

1221 ) 

1221-^1232) 

1233-1242) 

(1242-1248) 

(1240-1259) 

(1259-1274) 

(1274-1287) 

(1287-1293) 


93. 

94 . 

95. 
95. 
97. 
58. 
99. 


100 . 


Gulushiinl 
Gpoljo 
Hanasono 
Godaf^o 
(^muiakaoii 
Chokel 
Gokameyaina 
Kogon^in 
EComyQ-ia 
Siika4n 
Gykogun in 
Goan-yu-in 
Gc^ki^tiiaLflu 
Gokcimatsu 


(1298^1301) 
(1301-1318) 
(1308-1316) 
(1318-1339) 
(1339-1366)' 
(1368-1^* 
(1383^1392)* 
(1331-1333)* 
(1333-1343)* 
(1348-I^2>= 
0352-l3ny 
(1371-13£25* 
(1363-1392)= 
(1392-1412)* 


101 . 

102 . 

m 

104. 

IDS. 

105. 
107. 

106. 

109. 

110 . 


Sboko (1412-1428) 

Gobanazano (1428-1464) 
Got^ticbtmikado 

(1464-1500) 

Gokaabiwabara 

(1500-1526) 
Gonara (1526-1557) 
Ogimacbi (1557-1536) 
Gpyazei (1536-1611) 
Goffllzunoo (1611-16293 
(Myo^o) (1629-1643) 
GfUkomyt^ (164^1654) 


111. Gosai (1643-1654) 

112L Reigim (1663-1667) 

113. Higasliiyattia (1567-1709; 

114. Nakaniikado (1709-1735) 

115 . Sakuramachi ( 1735 - 1747 ) 

116. MomQKMti (1747-1747) 

117 . (Gaaaktiratnachi 

C 1762 - 1770 > 
llS. GOfnPiTiiDzoaD ( 1770 - 1779 ) 

119 . Rokoku (I 779 - 16 m 

120. Ninko (1617-164^ 


121. Kotnei (1646-1666) 

122. M€iji ClM7^1912> 

123. Taisba (1912-1926) 

124. Hirohito^ (1926- ) 


l 
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JAPAN, AREA AND POPULATION 


Prior to the end of the Paciii-c War tbo Japanese Empire con&ksced 
of Japan Prioper. Southern ihc Kunle Inlands, Korea. Oki- 

naiva. Taiwan (Fortnoea), aoEt the Maudaied South Sea iaianda. ItB 
tola I area was 2604&3 square mUed. 

T(Mlay^ the total area of Japan covers 3SD,175 square kilometres: 
Honshu 230350 square kilometres 
Shikoku iS.r?! 

K^hu 42.078 p, ^ 

Hokkaido 88.775 „ 

The prefectures are: Hokkaido, Aomoii, Iwate, Akita. Yamagatap 
Fukushlma. Niigata, Tokyo. Kanazawa. Saitama^ Chiba. Iba^ 
raki, Tochigi^ Gunmap Nagano. Yamanadhi, Shizuoka. Aichi, Mie. Shfgap 
Fukui. tshikawa, Toyama, Kyoto, Osaka, Nara, Wakayama, 
Okiyama^ Hiroshima. Yamaguchi, Shimane, Tottori^ Tokushima. Kagawn, 
^hlme. Kochi, Nagasaki, Saga. Fukuoka^ Kumamoto, Oita, Miyasakl, 
Kagoshima. 

These prefectures are aubdivided into dties and countiea 
Cg««>, and the former into wards (*!*), and the latter into towns 
(oAu), and villages ([sen). 

Japan lis also divided into provinces known as Jbtflj. which have 
existed from ancient times. TTie disiricta called klnai are much 
larger areas: otiginaUy adniiiiii£trs.tive diviBioni^ as were also the Atritt. 

Each district comprises several provinces:^ 

KoklDhi (Five Home Provinces), comprising yamashiro, Yamoto. 
Kawachi, Izumi^ and ^ttsu. 

Tokpldo (Ea:gtem Sea Road), comprising Iga, lse» Shima, Owari, 
Mikawn. Totomi. Suniga, Kai, Izu, Sagami^ MusashI, Awa, Kaxusa, 
Shimosa. and HitachL 

ToMiido (Eiu^lem Mcmntain Road), comprising Omi. Mino, Bida, 
Shinano, Kotsnke, Shimotsuke, Ewakl^ Iwashiro, Rikuzen, Rikiichtip 
Mutsu, Uxen« and Ugo. 

[lokurokado (North Land Road), comprising Wakasa, EchlEen, 
Noto, Etchu, Echigo, and Sadg. 

SoD^yikdo (Mountain Sunlight Road), ciompriilng Hartma, Mima- 
saka, B»en, Bitchu, Bingo, Aid* Suwo, and Nagato, 
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5«D-iiiDD CMountain Shade Road% co^p^l9^^g Tanibii, 

Jnaba, KoW, Xzumo, Iwaki, and Oki, 

iVankaido (Sojthera Sea Road), coiuprfsJne Kiii Awiji, Awe, 
Sfinukjp lyn, aod To»l 

Sttikalilo (Western Sea Roiid)p comprisisg Chikuxea. Chikugo^ 
Buzeo, Bungo, Hixen^ Higo, Hyuga, Osumi, Satsuma^ Iki, and 
Tfluahima. 

lloldtitliio (North Sea Road), comprismg Oshima, Shinbcahi, fahi- 
kad, Teshiwo, Kitucni, Jburi, Hidaka, TokacbL Koahiro, NemurOp 
and Quahima. 

POPULATION. As of November 25tli 1955 the populatba of Japan 
was ^.2S5.S23^, It can, however, be safely assumed that the total 
to-day la perhaps just over the 90 rnmioos mark. There was an in- 
crease of population by 6 mUlions in the five years frotn I95C and it 
is expected that the population wilt reach the 100 millions mark, at 
the present rate of increase, in some 17 years. 

The birth rate has, however, decreased and the present tendency 
is for the population to be concentrated araund the larger dtics. 

In the past hvc years Tokyo has shown the greatest increase in 
j^pulation, now over 8 milLbnSi with an increase of nearly two mlU 
lions. Osaka showed increase of nearly two millions in the same 
period, Hokkaido, half^^mlUion. 
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Weights and Measures 


Tbe Eystem adopted by Japaa in 19^4 as the sQicial 

^yaCeoi of weigbts and HowcTcr^ It waspmvldtHi tfiat publk 

0©ces would be allowed until June 30, to tht ayatem working, 
and business in ^eueial tx allowed iintU June 3Cp 1944. 


Weigftis (1 han 

1 granii 

38^ ^ 

3.75000 ^ 

1 kiidgram 
0.45360 

3.75000 

Laiid Afeasures 


loot) wtpmme) 

— 0,033273 oi. 

_ 1 ^ 

— 0.I232S ^ 

— 2 ^ 5 § Ib. 

— 1 lb. 

— 0.26720 Ib. 


— 0.263S7 momme 

— 7 .S 6000 " 

— 1 

— 0^56067 kan 

— 0:12093 ^ 

— 1 ^ 


(Equate ri-1290 diobu: L chDbu^300C tsubo ^ 1 ae^'SO tsubo) 


1 sq, metre — 

0.834613 — 

3v30579 ^ — 

1 are — 

40.468 are — 

0.00174 — 

1 »q. kilometre — 

2.58999 ~ 

15.42347 — 


110399 yds “ 
I " — 

3.59369 " — 

0.024711 acres — 

1 acre — 

0.t^450D acres 
Q.3S6I0 sq, miles — 
I - 

5.9550 " — 


030250 tsubo 
0.^293 ** 

1 ^ 

LOD833 fie 
40^06 £e 
I 

0.054836 sq.ri 
0.1670 
1 " 


Afea^urt of Capacity^ 

10 isu = 1 abe; JO &lu> = 1 toi 10 to i= koku 

1368 quarts =? 1 sho 

31070 gnUenfi ^ I to 

4.962 buiiheb = 1 koku 

A byo is a bale of chartoal, rke, etc. 


Distance and Length ^^-36 chD-2160 ken; ken-6 sbaku-60 sun) 


1 

metre 

— 

315054 

ft 


ZJ 30 m fihaku 

asoieo 

** 

— 

1 

tt 

_ 

LQQ 564 

0.30303 


— 

0.99419 

w 

_ 

1 

1 

ff 

— 

109361 

yds 

— 

0.55000 ken 

0^91430 

tf 

— 

1 

yd 


050292 

1^1816 


— 

JSSS 3 S 9 

yds 

_ 

1 M 

1 

kilometre 


0 . 62137 

miles 


0 . 2 S 463 ri 

1.60934 

AH 

— 

1 

mile 


0.40979 




2 . 440 ® 

miles 

-- 

1 '' 
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List of Shoguns 


Minaraoto no yoritorao fl J32-n9S) 
Mioamoto no Yortiye ^1203-1319} 
pujjwara no Yofitatuie (122^1244) 
Fujiwam no Yoritsu^ f 1244-1232) 
MuncEaka (Imperial Prince) 

(1252-1266) 

Kcreya^o ^ 

C12€&-12a93 

Hisaakjra ^ '' 

Morikuni ^ " 

(1308-1333) 

(1334-1336) 

Aohikaga Takauji (133S-1336)* 
Aahikaga Yoabiakira (13^136^ 
Asbikaga YoahiJUDchi (1^-142^* 
Aahikasa Yoshikaiu (1423-1425) 
AflhIk&Ba Yo^inoti (1429-1441) 
A$hika^ Yoshikatsu (1442-1443) 
Afihikaga YoshLoiaBa (1443-1473) 
Aahika^ YD«bibiaa (1473-14^) 
Ashikaiia Ycrabitane (1490-1493) 
Aabikaga Yashizunii (14M-1506) 


list of Regents (Shikken) 


Kojo Tokimasa 
Uojo Yoabitoki 
Oye Hiromoto 
Hojo Yoahitoki 

ttojo Yasutoki 
Ho;o Taunetaki 


(1203-1205)1 

(1205-1316)' 

1216-1219) 

1210-1224) 

Restored 

(1224-1342) 

(1242-1246) 


Aabikaea Yasbitaite 


(Lsos-isaa) 

Restored 

(1522-1546) 

(1546-1565) 

(1568) 

(1566-1573) 

(1603-1605)* 

(1605-1623)* 

(1623-1651) 

(1651-1680) 


AebikaiEa YflaliEhani 
Aabikaga Yosbiterii 
Ashikaga Yuahihide 
AslUkaga Yoshtaki 
Tokugawa leyasa 
Takugawa Hidetada 
Tokugawa lemitau 

Tokagawa leCiuna _ ___ 

Tokugawa Tsunayo&hi (1680-17109) 
Tokoa^wa Icoobu 
Tokagawa Yosbimnne 

Tokagawa Teahige 

Tokugawa lehani 
Tokagawa Icnari 
Tokagaws leyosbi 
Tokugawa Teaada 

Tokugawa femochi _^ 

Tokugawa Yashinobu (1866-1867)^ 
1 Abdication. In otEier cases, 
death. 



(1787-1^^ 
(1837-1^) 
0353-1856) 
(1858-186^ 


Hojo Tokiyori 
Hojo Tokimune 
Hojo Sadatoki 
Hojo Morotoki 
Hojo Takatokl 

i Abdication, 
death. 


(1346-1296) 
(L26S-12S4) 
12S4-1301) 
I301-13in 
(1316-13^ 
In other casesi 
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*The most important references are shown in bold type 
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Acupuncture SB 

Adams, William 13, S4, St, 23. 153 
Cufltamfl 13^ 14 
A^i Deva 14 
A^cultiire 14 

Afeu, 3* 13, 16, 74. lid, I2fi. 127p 
255 
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Aixen Myfi-® 17 
AlJaai 65 

Aaaliit^ 17, 04, 149 
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Akita Jnu 60 

Akd KOain 47. 64, 72* 73. 16 
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53 

Amida 36* 37. 21. 25. 48. 113 
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Amnia 31 
Aiuucbi 77 
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Aadcn 21 


Animals 21, 60 
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Antoku^ Emperor 21, 126 
Aoi Matsuri 62 
Apea 22^ 126, 123, 50 
Archery 22, 165. 163 
Architectniie 22 
Arhstfi 152 
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Aaahi 77* 134, 137 
Asai Naanmaaa 31, 143 
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A^ida 53 

Ash:ka^ 28, 83, 104. I43p 166^ 
165 

A-shtkaga Takauji 4^ 28, 43^ 113* 
140 

Ashikaga Ytrahiaki 143 

Aston. W.G, 59, 114. 115* 146 

Atewaza 170 

Atauta Shrine 63. 165 

AwajBhlma Shrine SB 

Ayatsuri 51 

Ayw 65 

Azelea 67 

Aiuchi 131 
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Aauki 16 
Aauma Asohi 63 
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182. m, 166, 115 
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Bimgci Sbunjo 107, 138 
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190 
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111 
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Chishd Daishi 5Si 162 
CM 202 
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CMji 179 
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Chopsticks S3 
Choshu 20 
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Chry^AUthunurn 70 
Chrysantbemuni Festival S4 
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Chnaliiiigura 45 
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Ctos 45 
Coisow^ 27 
C^k 9 > Richard 58 
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Diet SO 
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Drw 52 
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1» 
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Daibulsu 25, 35. 47» 46, 84, 2> m 

Daidai 70 

Daigakti Nanko 178 

Dai^, Emperor 48, 124^ 145 

DaijingU 4B. 53 

Daikokn -Wt 55, 1S@ 

DaimyO 38, 40» 72; 73, 91* 122. 

142, 157. 158, 169. IM 
Dainichi 74 

Dai Nihonshi 46, 117* 127 
Dairi Sama 186 
Dairy Farming 16 
Daiahi 49 
Daitokuji 95 
DaiEu 15 
Dakya 77 
Dances 49* 0^2 

Dan^no-Ura, Battle of 3, SO, 90p 
124. 126, 177. 191 
Daruma SO, 37 
Paid Masanuirtd 50, S&, 92 
Datd Mundham 72 
Demons 50 
Dengaku 51 

DeogyD Daishi 49 h 53* 162 
Denning W.G- 92 


Earthquakcfl 
Earthqiiedte Fiah 54, 

Kbtsu 48, 55* 92 
Education 55 
EbOmaiH 61 
Eisai 37 
Eliot C, 59 
Ema 56 
Emishi 16 
Emrna-C 57* tO 

England^ First RelatiouS wjtlx. 57 

EnkO D^ishi 82 

Ennichi 59 

EnnniDta TAkeaki 59 

Enrynkuji 92 

Eri 53 

Exu 16 


E 


Fans eO 
Fauna 60 
Fenton. W 135 
Featwals 61* 65 
Fig 68 
Fireeict 93 
FireworlfB 66 
FiacheTp Dr^ J. 198 
Fish 65 
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€£ 

Flexner^ Dr- S, HI 
FloAting Fan 7® 

Flora 67 

Flower Arranaemcnt 71 
Folk-Son^ IW 
Food 72 

Football ?9 ^ ^ 

FortV'Seven ROiain 64^ 7^^ 45 

Fotc God, 96 

Foxea 73 

Fruit FarmiQg IS 

Fud5 74 

Fu6 130 

Fugu 66 

Fuji 71 

Fuji Five Lakes 74 
Fuji Hyakkei 74 
Fujjfusa 75 
Fujihimi 75 
Foiia VS 
Fujiwara 7S, 134 
Fujiwsrab^ 166 ^ 

Fujiyama (ML Fuji) 74^ 182; 169 
Fuben Kwanfion 113 
Fukubiki 77 
Fukuroktiju See F. 163 
Fukuauk^ 75 _ 

Fukuzawa Yukicbi^ 75 
Fufiadama-no-Kainl 75 
Funeral Gustonia 7S 
Ftl rin 31 
Furoablki 47» 76 
PuahimiH Battle 20, 76 
Futabatei Shimei 76, US 


Gagakn 77> 194 
Games 30, 77 
Gankaji 35 
Gankubi 109 
Gardepa SO 
GegQ 164 
^iaha 81^ 82t 66 
Gekkawo ^ 

Ccmpuku 14,. 82, l:^ 

GemmyO, Emprew % ^ * 

Gcnji (Minamoto) 50^ 82, 3^ 12*1, 
111, 133, 134, 177. 191 


Genii Botam 93 

Genji Monogaiari BSp llS 

Genka 36p 82 

Gcnpuku 82 

Geura ll, I S5f 156 

Gea$biftai 61 

Gets 53^ ^ 

Giiu 46 

GiokalEiiti 5 

Gtnaa 186, 197, 196 

Gton Mateurl 63 

Girls' Festival 62, S4, 185 

Giaiii 153 

Gishi Sai 64 

Globe Fish 66 

G6 30, TS 

Goban 78 . « 

GodaiRO, Emperor 4, 26, 44. 66^ 
75, K 111^ ^2, 113, 140 
Gods CS« Seven Cods of Luck, 
Marriage, Ricbes, Roads, Kit- 
cbert, ^aroen etc.) 162 
Gobel S3, 138, m 
Gohyaku Rakan 153 
Gokasbo^Kajiiu^ 61 
Gold Fish m 
Golden Pavilion 5, B3 
Gomoku^narabd 78 
Gompachi 83 
GomurakamL Emperor 
Gongcn-$ama 184 
Gorin Kwannan 113 
Gosekku B4 
Goto Sbimpei 84 
Gotoba. Emperor 124 
Government (See Diet, Constitu¬ 
tion) 4Si 46, 47^ 50 
Gras^ 68 
Grosseman 176 
Gun 202 

Gunbat-uchiwa 60 
Gunnery 168 
Gyokuro 15 
GyOgi Bo&atsu 84 


28 


n 

Habutae 167 

Kacbimakl 106 

Hacbiman 84, lOO. ISS, 135 


HAchimsn 126 

Hachiman TarU S4, 126 
BtMTomQ 84, 179 
Huden 164 
Hailiu 29. 39* 85, 117 
Hair Dnesfiing 83, 86 
Haluma U. S3 
Halcamagi U 
HakimoDo ^ 

Hakcmiwa ^ 

Hiuia Gomta 78 
Hana Mat^un ^ 

Haaasika Jijii 86 
Hao6t5uki 76 
Han^yokti 81. 86 
Haniwa 87 
Hannya 122 
HaojJil 149 
Haori 47, S2 
Happi 53* 87 
Harai J63 

Harmkiri 4, 73. 87, 125. 127. IfiD 
tfaraobi 88 
Har« 88 
Hari^KuyO 8S 
Hari-rydji 88 
Harris, Townsend 18. 21 
Harvesi Thjiiik.9£ivm9 Festival 64 
Hw^kiiTH Tsun^nara 83 
Hashl 88 
70 

Hata 66 

Halamoto 89 

Hatamoto Yakko 147 

Hatatsubtirakashi 78 

Hateuni 61 

Hatatoiiimada 14 

Halsuyuru 61 

Kayashi Hiromori 13S 

Huni. Lafcadki 89, 102 

Heaven, Four Buddhist Kinga af 

70 

H^ian sJ^ride 64 

H4iji Moncgatari 116 

H4*ke <Taira> 50. 90, 3^ 133, 134. 

125. 142, 177, 131 
Hdike'botaru 93 
Hdike-^aui 98 
H4ike Monosatari 90, 116 
HdU 90 

Herbs. Ff^Uval ol 84 


Heuskin 18 

Hibacbi and HTba^l 90 
Hichiiiki 130 
Hidari Jingtiro 25t 91 
Hide and Seek 78 
Hideyoshi ToyotoEiil 6. 40. 56, 91, 
96, 98. 14a 149, 160. 166. 177. 
m 1S6 

Hiei. Mount 3, 3S^ 36, 37. 92,112, 
143 

Higan 54» 68. 72. 92 
Higao-mkura 68 
Hikawii shrine 63 
Hikicha 15 
Hikone Caatle 41, 94 
Hlmejl Castle 41 
Hina 61 

Hina MatEuri 15, 52. 34. 186 
Hotu Ashihei lOB, 119 
HiRuki 68, 164. |6S, 188 
Hl-no-maru 66* 122 
Hinnyana 35 
Hirado 58 

Hlragana 38. 92. 114. 115* 17S 
Hiraniwa 80 

Hirohitp, Emperor 8,12* 46, S7, 
HfrOaliii^ 26, 99^ 182 
Hiruko-no-Mikoto 92 
Hltasbimono 72 
Hitomaro 114. 149 

Hlydda-nO-Ard 114^ 175 
Hiy6 Shrine 165 

Hogen Monogataxi 115 
HOjO 93 

HOjo Takatoki 111, 112 
MOjo S 

Hojoki 93 
HO-jutsu 169 
HokflR 6 m 
H6kl^iji 28 

Hokusai Katsushika 26^ 74 
Hommonji 64 
Honden 164 

HOncn ShOnJn 36« 82. Ill 
Hon^onji 37* 147 
HonSesuerl 14 
Honmaru 40p 122 
Hoop Trundlinir 80 
HOrai 93 
HOraiahJma 93 
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H^JryDli 22. 2S, 35 
Boghi Matsuri 179 
HoBso Sect 34, 35 
Hot gpriii^ l-irS, 140 
Hotaru 93 
HdUto kasaen 93 
Hotel 28. 94 
Hotok6 94 

House of ComicillorB 45 
House of Represeatativea 46 
Hunting 94 
Hyakunio-is^hu 94 
Bydranga 68 
Hyolioko 112 


I 


Tchlfiku 6d 

Ichikawa Danjuro 94 

Ichimokureo 94 

Ictii-no-tani 3, Hip 126 

[daten 94 

IdfSmitBU Sai 6 196 

leyasu {See Tokugawa) 153 

lhai 39. 94. 104 

li Kamon^no^Kami 19 , 41 , 94 

Ikuuchi 95 

Ikebana 7 Ip 96 , 

Ikkyu 95 

IkUtsushinui Shrine lw^ 177 
Jmagawa Yoshimoto 5 
[man ware 95 
Imi 163 

[mperial Ciest 69, 95 
Imperial Family 95 
Imperial Mau»oleutn ^ 

Imperial Palace 96, 146, 156- 164 
Imperial Regalia 96^ 139^ 164^, 
165 

Imperial Standard 66 
Imperial UniverBitie^ 96 
Ina-kJ 40 

Inari 73, 59. 96, 165 
Incense burning 96, 109 
Inland Sea 97 
Ingytt 97 

jngyo, Emperor 168 
inniku 97 
Inro 97, 137 


Insect Muak 130 
Insects 60 
Inn Ku^ 164 
irexiuni IBO 
Iris 68 
Iroha 97, TSv 
Irnha Ganita 7S» 93 
Irnha-uta 78, 175 
Irori 90 
Irotohlmd 167 
iBd. Grand Shrine 22, 63, K 
106 1, 1S4. 164. 165 
led Monogatari 9tk 115 
ZsbidorO 98 
Ishikawa Common 96 
Ishinag6 78 . . _ _,a 

]Eo Hirohumi ^ 96* 143 

Itsukusbima-Jinja ^ 

twakura Tomomi 99 
fwasa Matabel 99 
[wash! 139 
[watAobi 88 

Izacagi 92.99* 1+4, 147* 178- 181 
Kmi W. 145. 147. m IBi 
Irumo Fudoki 1^ 
leuma Shtine 12, 154. 164, 165 


an-ken^pen 79 
apam Name 99 
iban or Juban 53 
Idas MSilsJiri 64 
idalmono 61 
igokn 90. lOO 
igoko Ten 90, 100 
ig-saws 77 
Lb-Pen 99 
Lkaku DaiBhi 162 
LmmtJ- Emperor 1,40^ip62, lOO, 
139, 147. I69p 179. 187 
fmmu -TenaOfiai 62 
jndai 100 

ingafia 100 

iiigu lOO 

inffu, EmprM 49. 84. 100 
innUhshOtO^Ki 44 
imrikj^a 101 
llpsnglf 99 
lishingoten IDl 
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Jlz 6 go, IDI 

jedo Suet 30, 102 

jOhari-i^o-Ka^ini 90 

Jojitsu Sect 34t 35w 102 

jOniri 52, 113 

jOyo Daishi 37 

JfidO 102* 169, 170 

jQjitiu 169 

Jimi-5 102 

Juni^i 102. 192 

Junlten 102 

Junalii 134 

Junxti Kwaxinon 113 

Jurakut^ 6 

JurOjin 103 

iurohu Kakan 153 


K 

Kabuki 51* 35. 94, m 1% 131, 
158 

Kabukiza 52, 103 
l^buto 24 
Kachaguri 139 
Kadomalfu 135 

Kagami 103* 127^ Mirror) 

Kagi 179 

Kago 103 

Kaguhana 90 

Kamira 49. 51* 103* 124 

KaB T^uoikichi 27 

Kaki 70 

Kakixome 61 

Kakemono 103 

Kakur4gasa 179 

Kakur^mino 179 

Kakurenbo 78 

Kamakura 103* lOI 

Kami 104, 163 

Kami-anruki 99 

Kamidana 39, iDf 

Kamikaze 4 

Kaminan^ania 150 

Kamishjbai lOi 

Kama ChOmei 93 

Kama Shrint 93 

KamuryO 94, 106 

Kaoa 106, 175* 176 

Kanam^ 136 

Kanbutsu-d 62 


Kandbukura 179 
Kaneko, Count 46 
Kaa^mDcbi 32 
Kaanagi 124 
Kaanamd^Sai 64 
Kait Main 106 
Kannazuki 99 
KaoDuahi 163 
Kappa lOS 
Kamhiahi 106* 1^ 

Karat6 196 

Karuta 7B 

KaAhOiajra 40 

Kaiibikoa^-CLO- krlikoto 161 

Kaatiga Shrine 165 

Kasuga Toni 15S 

Kaukana 106, 107, 114, 115, 175 

Katamewaxa 170 

Katana 174 

Katauogi 16S 

KatO Kiyamafia 41* 92* 106, 166 

KatO ShirOzaemon 27 

Kataura 129 

Kawabiraki 106 

Kawakami Takeru 191 

Kawasaki 123 

Kawazu 122 

Kaya-nci-Taii6 139 

Kaz^^no^Kanii 106 

Kazu-iiD-ko 139 

Keene, Dr. D. 119 

Kegon Sect 34, 35 , 106 

Keifl Univeraity 75 

Kcmari 76, 106 

Kembu 106 

Ken 79. 107 

Kenchoii 37 

Kendo 107, 169, 170 

Kenjutsu 1^ 

KeakwaJ 122 
Kenrei+monJn 50 
KearakUren 51 
Keyaki 69 

Kibi Daijin 75, 107^ 175 
Kigeasetau 61 
Kiji-iiml 49 
Kiju 14 
fUkotsu 107 
Kiku 66, 70 
Kiku-no-sekku 63* 84 
Kikuebi Kwan 10 T, 119 
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KiniTTiei Empetor 1+ 33p 34 

KiJtitgayo 135 

Kimon 107* 361- 

Kimaiio 47. 172, m 191 

KingyQ lOfl 

Kinkakuji 5* 83 

Ki-no-Tsurayoki 13S 

Kidtara lOS, 185 

Klplinif 48 

Kin ^ 

Kirin 108 

Kiuru 16, 108 

Kitajio Shrine IZ4 

Kitciicii God of the, 109, 1S8 

Klles 78. 80 

Kitsun4 322 

Kit3un4k?ft 

Kiyosumi-en 

KiyQllli2U 

Kiyomutu w^n 27 
K6 96 

Keaml MichinaflB 27 
Kfi-awase 109 

Kobo Daishi 86, 43, 9& 162, 17o 
KQda Rahui IIS 
KOdokwan 1^ 

KOfukuii 35 

Kqi 65 

Kolnobod 62 

Koiiumi Yakiimo ®9* lOfl 

Kojtki 1. 300. IW, 114 

Kdiio 109 _ 

Koken^ Empress 107 
Koki 14 

Kokinshu 109i 135 
Kobu 49 

KQbujpkan 109p 62. 170 
Koma asobi 79 
Komachl 109 
Komainu 106* 109. 165 
K6mei Emperorp 20 
Komoku Ten ^ 

Kofupira 159, 196. 198 
Kodo6i Vi*coyiiE 133 
Kflraku-ea 81 
K6m 97.110 
Koropok-fifufu UO 
KoshOji 37 

Kolatsu 91 ^ , _ 

Koto 62, no, 130, 131, m IW 
Kocoku-in 48 


KotQwa;^ ISO 
KoyBp Mnuat 36, 110 
KOjco 148 
Kadar^oto 130 
Ku^ UO 
Kui2ome 13 
Kamagai Naoiane 111 
KuinoBiike 111 
KunS^tsuchE-nO'Mikoto IBl 
Kunitokotachi-na-Mikoto 181 
Kurokl-torii 185 
Kuroniame 139 
Kw^ Sect 34. 35 
Ktishifaki 138 
Kusu&ma 46, 111 
KuBu 67 

Ku^unoki 111 „ * 1 * j 

Kvsimnki Masashige 2R, 111* 4, 
112, 140p 186 

Kusunt^ki Masaistira ilS, US 
Kutani 27 

Kiiwa 70 
Kwaiken 174 

Kwammu. Empfiror 2* 40+ 177 

Kwan^Len 

KwanjinchO 51 

Kyokaku 107 

Kwananb 36^ 113^ 159 

Kyoby Tc™ 185 

Kjflfo 28. ea 92. 93> 159. 176. IS2, 
198 

Kyu 113 

no TJlfl 


L 

Laboyr l>ay 64 
Lacquer 114 
Landscape gardening 114 
Language 114 

Lanterns^ Feast of SO* 65, 194 
(Feast of All Souls) 

Leacb. B 59 
Letlde 54« 57 
Literature 114 
Looeboo Islauda 154 
Lotteries 77 
Lotua 70 
Lov^e. God of 17 
Lueba Inlands 154 
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M 


Miacbi-yakSto 147 
Magatama 119 
MagaEines 137 
Marf aip 8^ 1J9> 197 
Maliayatia 33 
Maliiliyaniika 3S 
Mai 49 
Maiko G1 fiS^ 

MBmichi 137 
Makiraoao 179 

MakiiTA'nq^Swhi 116, 119, 160 
Mame'Htaki 160 
MacnQn^fuda 44^ 119 
Mampukuji 37 
Mftndo 64 

MannyOflhu 109, 114, ]19, 194 

Manxai 119 

Mapk 70 

Marbica 7S 

Mnrktutm 188 

Maniiige cu^toins 130 

Mamage, Cod of 82, 122 

Mam 122 

Marutn^e S3 

Maniyama dkyo 27 

Ma^amunt Daii 122 

Mfl$amune, Goro l^yudo 122 ^ 173 

Masanobu 2S 

Masks 122 

Matanc-ao Gofo 158, 1S9 
Matcha 43 
Matsu 70 

Maiauri 123 (See Festivals) 
McGovern 176 

Meiji, Emperor 401 S5w 96, l3^^ 
133. 141, 132, iSS, ise 
Meiji tra 21, 123, m, 140, 144, 

Meijisclau 64 
Meiji Sbrine 31, 123 , 8 
Mekakufihi 79 
Menuki 174 
Mercantile Marine 123 
Miai 120 

Miebijeace Sugawara 124. 150 
Mikan TO 
MJko 124 
Mikoshi 124 


Mikoto 124 

Minamoto (GenjO H, Ill, 50, m, 

124, 133, 134, 1T7, 19l 
MinarnotO Taiaetomo 125 
Minamoto yoritomo 3^ 32,92,103; 

125. 126* 155, 158. 166, 177 
Manamoto YoibJle 126, 125, |S3 
Minamoto Yoahitomg 177, 183 
MinaffloEo yoabit^une 3, 32, 126, 

127, 133* 186 — * 

Minatoeawa. BalUe of 4, 112, 140 
Shrines 112 
Minemis 127 
Miky* 194 
Mirin 157 

Mirrors 195, 127 (See Kasarai) 

Mirtli, Ceddeis of IBS 

Mirum^ 80 

Miaogl 163 

Mitfiiiknai 127 

Miura Anjm 57 

Miya 127 

Miyajima 98 

Miyako Ddori 62, S3 

Miyanaairt 13, 14. 64 

Miyamoii. A 44 

Mlzubiki 127 

Mizuao Jurozaemoo 147 

MizuyadOgu 43 

Moebi 138 

Mochibana 139 

Mokugya 18S 

Momip 70 

Moma 70 

MocDOlarc^ 128, ISG 
Mommu, Emperor 40 
Mompd 129 
Mon 47, 57 
Monkey & the Cr^b 123 
bfonkeys 128 
Moritoky jiLsuroku 116 
Montauki 52 
Moon 129, 173 

MoonchJld and Bamboc Cutter 
115. 129 

Moon Cod of 173, IS? 

MOri MotOnari 5 
Morj Qgai 119 
Moromg Glory 70 
Mouoams 130 
Mulberry 70 
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Munermffa, Priacc 137 
Murakami Y«bikiyo 1S7 
MuraJcuiao^no-Tffuru^ 

Murasaki Shtkibu 82, 116, 190 
MtiKbikiki 60, 130 
Mtisic, Goddcsa of 32 
Mm^Ic and Mu^ca] In&trynienta 
77* 130 

Musuhi-nO-Kanii 82 


NabemoiiD 72 

Nab»h}ma 41 

Nagahama Castle 91 

Nagaa^ori 133 

Nagewaza X70 

Naginata 133 

Nagoya Ca«tlc 41 

Nbikb 164 

Naikaku 39 

Mamazn 55 

NamoB 133 

Natiakusa 51, ] 34 

Nangwa 26, 160 

Nonivra Odori 62 

NankQ, Great 11! 

Naflu-tio-Yolchf 134 

Nara, 22, 35, SO, 84, 106 

Narihira 74 

Natioaa! Antbe/n 135 

Nav>’ 135 

Nembutvu 36 

Neta«k6 137 

Negoro 26 

Neka 41 

Newspaptra 137 

Nw Year DecoratJens 6L 139 

News Agendum 137 

Nichirtn 37, 6i, 106. 166 

Nlhoogi 17,114*175 

NShonfiboki ll6p 164 

NJhyaktjtt^ka S3 

Nihoa Keizai 137 

Nitdame-^i 64 

Nli'Qa-suna 50 

NikkO 62 

Nimono 72 

Niiui^doiko 130 

NIngyo 1 39 


Nirigi ncKMikotc 96. 139^ 147, 

m 173, 179 
Niatoku, Emperor 83 
Ni6 139 
Nippoa 99 

Nippon Yu&tn Ka($ha 123 

NitJQbe [pBZo 139 

Nitta Yo^lsada 4, 28^ 140 

Nitta YcnhJBhigS 183 

Nogi Maresukd 141 140* 

Noguchi Hideya 141 

Noguchi Yoae 141, ISS 

Noh €i. S0> 51, 85, 102, 111, 118 

Noren 141 

Norito 115 

Nd«at£iJ 14 i 

No$hi 142 

Ntikekubi 142 

Number! 142 

Nu93 76 

Nyorin Kwannon IIZ 
NyOdo 122 

o 

dbaku 37 
Obi 33 
Obitokl M 
O-Bon 63, 184 

Oda Nobunasa 5, 81. 14:1, 143, 
149. 160, 166. 187, 130 
OdaH 49. 82, 154 
Oeiliiki IM 
Ogi 60 

Ogiu^BchL Empemf 143 

€^ri Hangwaa 1411 

Ohtani T, 52, 103 

OUbi Yoihio 73 

^ifi Emperor 1 8-1^ 100 

Okat$u 144 

Qkeiw 154, 196 

Qkina 122 

OkLnowa 154 

Okumm Shigenoba 144* 146 

dial Hakkd 144 

f^mfsokR 65 

Qnl SO. 122 144 

OtLigokko 79 

Ono CorOeniOn 2S* 4B 
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Onokoro Jimi 9$ 

Ono-nchTofu 145 
V^0 YasumAro 109^ 114 
On!M;a 145, 146 
O^Oka Tadasukfl^ 146 
Orange 16* 70 
Orimono 1?9 
Duka Castle 6, 40, 163 
Osaka-nchOnakatsuhime 167 
Osaka Shosen Ksiaka 123 
OsaregiT Jiro 110 
Ostikhi 146 
Oshichtya 13 
OshSdort 66 
Otani 147 
Otaii.zoikvri 166 
Otokodate S3, 14T 
Otomo Ottimajv 16€ 
Otomo-Dci^YakBmochi 114^ llOp 
194 

Otomajt-no-MikQto ISI 

Ototanj-nO'Mikota 181 
Otoblkoglmi 191 
Ototachibaj^a-bimc 147 
Ot^ki sama 129 
OTamaCO-T^yoakitsushima 147 
{^inalsiiTni 147 
OyasbErpa 100 
Ouki Yukk) 147 

p 

PacUnko 148 
E^Dting 25, 140 
PaulownEa © 

Paper 1 40, 149 
Peach 70 
Peony 70 

Perry, Matthew C- 7. 18, 136^ 149 
PeraimmoD 70 
Pictorial Horu 55 
Fine 70 

Pitch and Toss 77 
Plum 71 

Poetry <See Literature) 114418 
Poetry^ Three Goda of 149 
Poets 17 (See Literature) 114413 
Polo 77 
Porcelain 27 


Portujpiese Pirsl ftelationa with 
57, 1 49 

Prefectures aJid Provinces 2Q1 
FrinLins 27 
[Voverhs ISO 
Puppet ahnwB 52, ISO 

R 

Ral Sao-yo ISO 

Kaiden 160^ 151 

Paiko 151*152,166,167 

Railways 152, 1SS 

Hakao 152 

Ran 109 

Raw hsh 72 

Redeniale, Lord 4S» 39^ 83 
Relken 132 
Reoka 116 
Rice IS 

Rice Plan ting Festival 63 
RkheB, God of 32 
Rin 31 

Riiuai Sect 37 
Rikisha (See Jinriktaba) 101 
Rikshaw (do> iOl 
Ri^o Ankokuron 33 
Risshi or Sennlo 153 
Ritsu Sect 34i 35 
Rivers 153 
Roads, God of SO 
ROiO 122 
Rokkaseo 153 
Rokwa Tokutomi 119 
ROnin 19, 72. 110, IS3 
Rose-1 nrvea 176 
Ryoben 35* 153 
Ryobii Shinto 84, 153« 159, 163 
RyiSkwan 198 
Rynjin 183, lS5p 168 
Ryukyu Islands (Okinawa) 5&, 
m, 13L 154^, 198 

s 

Sado 1S4 
SaiebS 36* 49, 

Saigd Takatnori 155 

SaigyO HOsbi 155 

Saionji Kimmochi 11, 155, 156 
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SaiW. Admiml 1S6 

Sakaki 76, IM. 1381, IS6, 16X 164 

Sak6 115, 157, W. 1S5, 197. 120 

Sakiskima 154 

Sakura 66 157 

Sakura S5ftor0 ISTp 158 

Samba KOiin 158 

Samurai 38, S7, 72; ^ 107- ISBp 

iss 

Sanada-nO-Yoicbi 1 m 
S andai Jitmroku 116 
SsniRyB Keitai 137^ 

^njQ Sangenda 159 
SanjUsaukaabo 159 
Saiikctsu-ilo-Kisho 1B3 
Sankyoku 131 
Sajarciti Sect 34 
San-aan-kudo 120, 

San^m, G. 37| 38. 75^ 173 
Saoyaku 171 
Sanni-no-Kawa 90* 101 
SariSp Captain 58 
Sam 122 
Samgaku 51 
Sarutahiku-Tio-biikato 159 
Snabinii 72 
Satogaen 121 
SatQkagura 122 
Satow E. &9, 121 
^tstiTua 20 
Satauma Bfwa 131 
Satsuma ware 27 
Saya 174 
Sculpture 25 

Seamen. God of ISO* 196. 19& 

Sefmoka 

Scimonbarai 64 

Sci ShOnagon 116 160 

Sewamona 51 , 

SektgahBja, Battle of 6^ 160^ iS3 
Semmyo 115 
Seacha IS 
Seagai 19® 

Sensakiiji 73, 65 
Senju Kwannon 
Seu^no-Rikyu 43r 160 
SenryO 117 
Senau 60 

Seppuku 73; BI, m 
SencuUure 70; 167 


Sesahu £S, 5, 160 

Seiofialkai 97 

SetsubuD 61 h 63, 160+1^ 

Seven Cods of Luck 32^ SS^ 28, 46» 
83, 103, 162, 170 

Shachi 41 ^ _ 

Shaka (Suddha) 162 
Shakvliaclii IIO* ,,o 

Shaw, Glenn W+ 17', 77j 107^ 118, 
Std 20^ 

Sbibumi 162 
Shibuaawa Eitcbi IG2 
Shichi Pukujin 162 
ShitiOhai 61 
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Shigeaobu 26» 99 
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Shinmeliukuri 165 
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Sbinran Sbonin 36 147, 163, 166 

Sbinsai 27 

ShlntiishJ 118 ^ ™ 

Shinto 34, 22, 56, 76,1S>I, 109, 114. 
90,12L 13S. 153, 154, 156, 55 163* 
164, 166 
Shinbigiid 165 
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Shirakawu Emperor 3* 177* 190 
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ShirO 40 
Sluihi 123 
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ShObu 68 
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ShOdeu 166 
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ShODin 166 
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Sh69h-in 34, 64 
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S6kai> SS, 117 
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SotoH-Himi 143, 167 
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Sudar6 171 
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Tattooing 180 
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Teegu 123, IS6 181 
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Terukahlmi 162 
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T™ Inu 60 * ™ 
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Toyotama-himA 179* 185 
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T&ubaki 67 
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Tsuchi 179 
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Tsuina 61 
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TsokilmDno 72 
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Tauyu 63 
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Water Lily 71 
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Wind BeU 31 
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Willow 71 
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Wistaria 71 

Wooden Fish 1B8 

Women 189 

Wresting 170 
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Xavier^ St. Francb 13U 149 
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Yabuiri €3 
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Yakamochi 116 
Yakimono 12 
Yamabushi 126. 190 
Yamada KOsaku 132 
Yamahoshi 190 
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YamasMta 123 
Yamato Damaebil 190 
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Yanngi 71 
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Yasha 1^ 
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Yasukuni Sbiine 62> 16c 
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YOkyoku llfi 
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Yoroi 34 
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Yogyflji Tempie 143 
YninB 120 
Yukata 191 
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